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Follow the Line to Faster Re-Heating 
with Blast Furnace Gas 


The line in the chart above indicates the steady 
rise in temperature as air approaches the re- 
heating furnace chamber. The efficiency of blast 
furnace gas is increased as the temperature of 
the air is raised. 

Full advantage of this fact is taken in the con- 
struction of the Isley Regenerative Furnace Con- 
trol Systems. Gases leaving one side of the furnace 
pass through checkers, storing a large portion of 
the heat, which is picked up as the air returns. 


This draft is produced by air injectors in the two 
short venturi tubes. Reversing damper valves in 
the tubes are operated manually, or automati- 
cally, according to time cycles or temperature re- 
cordings. Complete instrumentation is provided 
for flexible and accurate control of combustion. 


Let Morgan engineers study your 
furnace problems and help you pro- 
duce better steel at a better profit. 


ISLEY Furnace Control System 






MORGAN CONSTRUCTION CO. - WORCESTER, MASS. 


English Representative: INTERNATIONAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
56 Kingsway, W.C. 2, London, England V-12 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


@ AFTER declining five successive weeks, the steel 
production rate last week was arrested. Ingot pro- 
duction (p. 19) stood at 49 per cent of capacity, un- 
changed from the week previous. A further decline 
is expected (p. 79); nevertheless considerable cheer is 
felt over the vitality displayed in various directions. 
Though automobile production (p. 30) has declined 
to the lowest level of the year, some steel has been 
bought for 1940 models and further purchases are 
slated for the next few weeks. Tin plate demand, 
structural requirements, shipbuilding and armament 
purchases are bright spots from a new business stand- 
point. Price weakness on flat-rolled products in con- 
nection with automotive requirements seems to be 
fairly well localized. 


Effect of dwindling coal reserves is more apparent 
in blast furnace operations than in steel output (p. 20). 
Coal reserves are such as to prevent fuel shortage 
from causing any severe curtail- 
ment in steel production for sev- 
eral weeks. . . . Office workers of 
United States Steel Corp. subsidi- 
aries (p. 21) again have been 
placed on a 5-day week basis; exempted are the sub- 
sidiaries on the Pacific coast and in Tennessee where 
operations are holding at higher rates than elsewhere. 
. . . STEEL’S annual compilation of distribution of fin- 
ished rolled steel in 1938 shows (p. 15) the automo- 
bile industry again was the leading consumer. Build- 
ings and construction ranked second, containers third, 
exports fourth and railroads fifth. Tonnage distrib- 
uted by jobbers showed a material gain. 


Autos Best 
Consumer 


The recently unveiled Crosley automobile (p. 29) 
has a 2-piston engine, top speed of 50 miles per hour 
and economy up to 60 miles on a gallon of gasoline. 
It is priced at $325, f.o.b. Rich- 
mond, Ind. ... March iron and 
steel imports, excluding scrap, in- 
creased 38 per cent in volume over 
February (p. 32); German ma- 
chinery sales to eight most important Latin-Amer- 
ican countries now are almost twice our sales of 
those products to these countries. . . . Republic Steel 


Approve 
Trade-ins 
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Corp. (p. 33) substantially has increased its range 
of products in the South. . . . Both house and sen- 
ate last week passed the bill (p. 25) authorizing 
the secretary of war to exchange obsolete for new 
machines and tools. . . . Two new diesel-driven, 
streamlined trains (p. 27) will be largely of alumi- 
num alloys. 


That tremendous economies are possible through 
the use of modern machine tools on large-scale pro- 
duction is well understood, says Guy Hubbard; he 

points out (p. 38) that equally 


Improved important advantages can be de- 
rived by using them in production 
Steels involving relatively small lots. . 


. . Much progress has been made 
toward producing improved steel and producing it 
more economically, it was revealed (p. 40) by dis- 
cussions at the recent Open Hearth and Blast Fur- 
nace and Raw Materials conference. It was brought 
out that not more than 25 open hearth plants in 
this country are really fine plants. Most of the 
others could be rebuilt with resulting economies and 
other advantages. ... Several interesting features 
are incorporated (p. 50) in a new electric steel plant 
in Detroit. 


Steel barrel and drum manufacture has been com- 
pletely mechanized (p. 44) as a result of the devel- 
opment of specialized equipment by which process- 
ing operations and handling are 
combined. . . . Recently developed 
equipment (p. 54) automatically 
and continuously applies enamel to 
strip steel and then bakes it be- 
fore the strip is rewound; one application of 
this material is in slats for Venetian blinds. ... 
Welded steel fabrication is employed extensively in 
the construction of heavy road machinery. Massive 
machine frames (p. 57) have box sections: after 
welding, these are heated and the entire frame bull- 
dozed to shape while hot. The resulting parts are 
interchangeable. . . . Much new and improved equip- 
ment is available (p. 66) for production men and 
engineers eager to increase manufacturing efficiency. 
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Progress in 
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You Wouldn’t Intentionally 
Handicap Skilled Hands 


It is often hard to determine from cost sheets 
exactly how much the unseen qualities of steel 
affect the production of your skilled shop men. 
If bars do not machine uniformly, if hard spots 
break or dull tools, if bars are too hard for bend- 
ing and forming, if alloy steel parts must be 
re-treated to secure desired physical properties— 
then up go costs, down go profits. 

This is one of the reasons why Ryerson has 
spent years in building up stocks of better, 
more uniform steels—steels worthy of the 
Ryerson seal of Certification. 

All Ryerson certified carbon steels are made 
to rigid specifications that assure the most 
desirable qualities in each particular type of 


RYERS1 


SEN 









Principal products in stock for Im- 
mediate Shipment include— Bars, 
G »* Structurals, Plates, Iron and Steel 


CERTIFIED | 


Sheets, Tubing, Shafting, Strip Steel, 
Alloy Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless, 
Babbitt, Welding Rod, etc. 
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steel. Ryerson certified alloys are from selected 
heats in which the hardening factors (analysis, 
grain size, etc.) are within a narrow range that 
assures uniform heat treatment response. 


With every shipment, large or small, Ryerson 
sends accurate data on the chemical and physical 
properties of the alloy bars furnished. This 
added service is given without additional cost 
or obligation. 


When you need steel—steel that responds 
to skilled hands and keeps production flowing 
smoothly — specify Ryerson Certified Steels. 
Stocks are complete and immediate shipment 
is assured. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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Motordom Leads in Steel 


Consumption; Tonnage 


To Jobbers Gains 


@ EMPLOYING consumer classifi- 
cations which differ somewhat from 
those used in previous years, STEEL’S 
annual compilation of distribution 
of finished rolled steel shows that 
in 1938 the automobile industry 
again was the leading consumer. 
This is the seventh consecutive year 
in which motordom has held the 
No. 1 position in steel consumption. 
In 1938 the automotive group ac- 
counted for 16.88 per cent of the 
total tonnage. 

Buildings and construction, a re- 
vamped classification (explained in 
detail later), ranked second with 
14.77 per cent. Containers was in 
third place with 9.92 per cent, ex- 
ports fourth with 7.52 per cent and 
railroads fifth with 6.51 per cent. 

The ranking of principal consum- 
ing groups, with tonnages and per- 
centages of steel consumed, is sum- 
marized as follows: 


Per cent 

Consuming of 
Rank group Grosstons total 
1. Automotive . 3,155,906 16.88 


2. Building and 


construction. 2,762,334 14.77 


3. Containers... 1,854,900 9.92 
4. Exports . 1,406,067 yp 
5. Katiroads ... 1;215,964 6.51 
6. Oil, gas, wa- 

(Oe 941,641 5.04 


7. Machinery .. 663,041 3.55 
8. Furnishings 
for buildings 656,955 3.52 
9. Agriculture . 414,905 ye # 
Jobbers 3,202,619 17.13 
All other ... 2,419,225 12.94 
POUL 6 sha: 50s 18,692,957 100.00 


In appraising the foregoing rank- 
ings for 1938, as well as the detailed 
figures on tonnage and percentages 
in the tables on pages 16 and 17, 
readers should note the ways in 
which the consuming classifications 
employed in the 1938 report differ 
from those used heretofore. 

The editors of STEEL, and of its 
contemporary, The Iron Age, have 
been working with the officials of 
leading steel companies to evolve a 
uniform classification which will 
conform to the requirements of the 
reporting steel companies, will pro- 
vide information useful to all con- 
cerned and can be adopted by both 
publications. The classifications used 
in the 1938 report represent a tran- 
sitional step in the shift from the 
old to a new, yet-to-be-determined 
classification that will fit the fore- 
going specification. 

In 1937 and preceding years, “rail- 
road buildings and bridges” was a 
sub-classification under railroads. In 





Per Cent of Finished Rolled Steel Taken by Principal seco cmap 


1937 


20.04 
10.75 


1938 
RAEI «oo viaieiny a's 0s 0194 16.88 
Buildings, construction ..... 14.77 
SO DE a eae 9.92 
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1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 

20.87 24.04 20.87 20.95 18.15 

12.50 10.68 12.24 11.61 15.77 

8.71 844 9.30 8.68 12.25 10.79 
6.74 $3.79 385 5.29 3.61 3.31 
10.52 7.27 12.37 7.29 8.30 


9.84 533 429 497 488 5.50 


488 496 437 365 3.63 3.39 
ave oso 424 37 3.70 3.64 
6 357 474 242 3.01 2.76 
14.13 1443 1402 1491 16.12 
— cash 11.72 14.16 12.27 


100.00 100.00 
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the 1938 report, this tonnage is re- 
ported under “buildings and con- 
struction.” 

Likewise “highways and highway 
bridges,” which was a_ separate 
classification in previous years, is 
entered under “buildings and con- 
struction” in the 1938 report. 

Thus in the 1938 compilation, all 
construction work, including building 
construction, is entered under a 
single major classification. To make 
this classification reflect construc- 


tion activity more logically than in 
previous years, the “2b” classifica- 
tion — “furnishings, furniture, 
stoves, refrigerators, etc.”—-which 
formerly was under “buildings,” in 
1938 was excluded from “buildings 
and construction,” and placed in a 
separate classification, “furnishings 
for buildings.” 

To make it possible to compare 
1938 figures for the major consum- 
ing classifications with those of re- 
cent years, the percentages for the 


years 1926 to 1937, inclusive, in the 
table at the foot of page 15, have 
been regrouped to conform with the 
1938 major classifications. This was 
done by subtracting the tonnage 
and percentage of “railroad build- 
ings and bridges” from “railroads,” 
subtracting “highways and highway 
bridges” from “all other,” and add- 
ing both subtracted items to “build- 
ings”; and then subtracting “furnish- 
ings, furniture, stoves, etc.” from 
“buildings” and entering it as a new 





Distribution of Finished Steel in Gross Tons to Consuming Groups 


Angle bars, Struc- Bars, except Black 
Rails, steel ties and tural concrete bars plate 
‘ heavy and other track shapes and shapes Concrete for 
light accessories Plates (over 3’’) (under 3’’) bars tinning 
i1—Steel converting and processing industries: 
a. Bolt, nut, rivet and screw manufacturers. . iia its 30 28 64 113,687 282 79 
>. FPOPMINM TARTUTOCUIVOTS. 6 ibe eee a ccc eees 12 ne ae 741 569 50,507 Sf een nies 
2—Jobbers, dealers and distributors ..... beecce 6,729 17,447 107,709 152,119 242, 594 194,696 28,741 
3—Construction industries: 
a. Contractors, fabricators, etc. ............. 5,130 234 414,975 867,462 100,621 252,513 17 
b. Concrete reinforcing bar fabricators and 
expanded metal manufacturers .......... 10 of their 804 6,354 9,671 166,827 19 
c. Building material, equipment manufacturers 72 872 13,356 89,026 35,097 6,217 6,281 
7, ERE Sirah ee a eee ee 92 53 201,832 44,949 19,456 354 100 
4—-Pressing, forming and stamping manufac- 
turing industries: 
a, Stamped and pressed stcel products 
manufacturers Se spilt Pe py ee ee ee 3 45 7,842 348 29,387 11,586 16,519 
b. Furniture and furnishings ‘manufacturers 
including heating ne and refrig- 
erator manufacturers oy ee a 6 2 2,919 1,685 47,542 7 20,607 
5S—Container industry ... 43 13 63,213 3,658 8,211 16 1,342,663 
6—-Machinery and tool industry: 
a. Electrical machinery and equipment manu- 
EE Se a sss owe co Rha wba ss dle’ 50 5 34,061 11,253 30,267 40 901 
b. Agricultural ‘implement and equipment 
a eee 49 11 23,300 19,993 150,304 55 55 
c. All other machinery 732 10 62,342 42,005 124,121 522 852 
7—Automotive industry 505 2 73,163 13,829 720,078 10,090 2,616 
8—Railroad industry: 
a. Steam and electrified railroads A oP 549,334 195,596 31,851 17,037 18,698 1,948 38 
b. Car and locomotive builders and parts 
Se eS CELLS are 257 14,002 110,416 54,406 55,930 512 1 
9—Oil, public utilities, miscellaneous industries: 
a. Oil and gas producers, refiners and pipe 
SON 6 cain Ge 50. SRT Nols 5 08 ¥ os 42 122 61,060 22,287 11,905 608 9,810 
b. Utilities Weg taie cin’ bi eiechin 5,782 1,841 22,464 6,823 1,657 14,963 11 
c. Mining and lumber industries ............. 13,601 4,469 8,060 4,559 8,319 1,359 65 
d. Miscellaneous industries eres 13,321 9,621 85,230 35,647 219,176 32,162 47,985 
10—-Export, all industries 34,675 7,074 190,245 81,314 118,272 53,241 212,217 
SE SN ose 5 ah ars eo ks hea ee + ac wee 630,445 251,449 1,515,611 1,475,387 2,115,500 747,998 1,689,577 
All other All other Per 
black plate finished cent 
and sheets Galvanized Strip Tubing Wire steel Grand of 
except galv. sheets steel and pipe products products totals total 
1—-Steel converting and processing industries: 
a. Bolt, nut, rivet and screw manufacturers. . 22 20 2,785 366 47,814 1,727 166,904 0.89 
b. Forging manufacturers 1 eae 820 15 792 671 219 768 55,114 0.30 
2—Jobbers, dealers and distributors ........... 389,290 569,087 49,925 705,283 678,949 60,050 3,202,619 17413 
3—Construction industries: 
a. Contractors, fabricators. etc. Sask 105,644 47,404 12,467 38,237 89,550 21,004 1,955,258 10.46 
b. Concrete te bar fabricators and 
expanded metal manufacturers .. 9,660 8,150 1,012 156 18,326 208 221,197 1.18 
c. Building material, equipment manufacturers 75,668 83,564 34 270 135,532 76,399 29,525 585,879 3.13 
He EES A as ern 3,987 1,898 405 12,771 4,327 18,227 308,451 1.65 
4—Pressing, forming and stamping manufac- 
turing industries 
a. Stamped == and pressed steel products 
ee a, fae hata és 6 0s 61,402 31,910 47,044 1,184 9,848 3,411 220,529 1.18 
b. Furniture and furnishings manufacturers 
including heating + aia and refrig- 
erator manufacturers Se SEs BF a 389,034 32,095 68,829 6,156 73,747 14,326 656,955 3.52 
5——Container industry ... 303,787 18,851 72,143 152 23,454 18,696 1,854,900 9.92 
6—Machinery and tool industry: 
a. Electrical machinery and equipment manu- 
I SPS OO eer ie iT eed e '» alates be kak 140,369 4,311 45,901 36,661 22,121 7,134 333,074 1.78 
b. Agricultural implement and equipment 
aa ool. Ces y ewe dle Slag «eee 32,946 38,073 39,302 5,269 90,920 14.628 414,905 py te | 
rane See I, s,s sg os 8s wikis » ale eae 23,346 4,184 20,615 26,390 12,343 12,505 329;967 1.77 
7—Automotive industry “ei 1,453,518 4,614 707,273 23,299 74,277 72,642 3,155,906 16.88 
&8—Rallroad industry: ‘ 
a. Steam and electrified railroads Sse 8,193 2,207 1,619 6,963 9,917 32,623 876,024 4.69 
b. Car and locomotive builders and _ parts 
manufacturers Baie vk tkeweas Xa th eae 28,833 6,156 14,914 8,913 6,568 38 432 339,340 1.82 
9—Oil, public utilities, miscellaneous industries: 
a, Ol] and gas produc ers, refiners and pipe 
line operators "pF RRA Se ee 40,468 1,467 2,938 737,766 12,047 41,121 941,641 54 
. Utilities . ye, ays BEN 803 142 654 581 2.299 3,457 90,477 0.48 
Mining and lumber industries ........ 3,477 3,630 868 3,516 10,902 10,767 73,592 0.39 
a. Miscellaneous industries ...............2. 244,582 94,121 212,611 126,976 285,691 97,035 1,504,158 8.05 
10—-Export, all industries 218,521 91,119 57,059 129,446 120,826 92,058 1,406,067 7.52 
EY RNIN ce dn pina b'e.4. a shew 0 ae i bab eee . 3,534,370 1,043,018 1,393,426 2,035,288 1,670,544 590,344 18,692,957 100.00 
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Distribution of Finished Steel in Per Cent to Consuming Groups 





n> 
a ¥ SBS - 
> = he ~ x 2 sak “ 3 
> nas e AS» @ a as =| 5 ® 
Pi soe =3 $s <2 OF = = e 3 3 
Ce ange oO oS a= = SE oa y 3 5 t, 2 
SE sone bE 2 Koga e = © & of - Ps a 
oe Ses ? Zen Se ry we s at a S Bo 
w- @ om § C85 ~Ree §& “3 1 3 } 23 
au MESS = BsS ESus FE §, y S 5 nas 
mi «aoa & HS moss OS Me ‘ 7 S <e8 
1—-Steel converting and processing industries: 
a. Bolt, nut, rivet, screw manufacturers i 0.01 , ; S37 0.04 0.01 : : ).20 0.02 2.86 0.29 
bs Porgimg manufacturers ............. ba ae 0.05 0.04 2.39 _ ; 0.02 : 0.06 0.03 0.01 0.13 
2—Jobbers, dealers and distributors...... 1.07 6.94 7.11 1031 11.47 26.03 1.70 11.01 54.56 3.58 34.65 40.64 10.17 
3—Construction industries: 
a. Contractors, fabricators, etc......... 0.81 0.09 27.38 58.80 4.76 33.76 ; 2.99 4.55 0.89 1.88 5.36 3.56 
b. Concrete reinforcing bar fabricators 
and expanded metal manufacturers eats =e 0.05 0.43 0.46 22.30 > 0.27 0.78 0.07 0.01 1.10 0.03 
ec. Building material and equipment 
SEN gs Sa opus Wy tdichapsre- sen, ¥e s 0.01 0.35 0.88 6.03 1.66 0.83 0.37 2.14 8.01 ).46 6.66 1.57 ».00 
ie eg ok. 6s Gd eS oo y.cin-e wes 83s 8 o 0.01 0.02 1332 3.05 0.92 0.05 0.01 0.11 0.18 0.03 063 £0.26 3.09 


4—Pressing, forming and stamping manu- 
facturing industries: 
a. Stamped and pressed steel products 
manufacturers ... ae 0.02 0.52 0.02 1.39 1.55 0.98 1.74 3.06 3.38 0.06 0.59 0.58 
b. Furniture and furnishings “manufac- 
turers including heating equipment 


and refrigerator manufacturers.... : ; 0.19 0.11 3.25 : 1.22 11.01 3.08 494 0.30 142 2.43 
Ey ee 0.01 0.01 4.17 0.25 0.39 ‘ 79.47 8.60 1.81 5.18 0.01 1.41 3.17 
6—Machinery and tool industry: 

a. Electrical machinery and equipment 
CN ao Dar atcls pina, siashce > 520 s 0.01 ‘ay 2.25 0.76 1.43 : 0.05 3.97 0.41 3.29 1.80 1.33 1.22 
b. Agricultural implement and rane 
ment manufacturers ......... 0.01 uate 1.54 1.36 7.10 0.01 : 0.93 3.65 2.82 0.26 5.44 2.48 
CAL GUT TOC | oak ieee wc ccv es 0.12 a: 4.11 2.85 5.87 0.07 0.05 0.66 0.40 1.48 1.30 ).74 2.12 
T——AMULOMOUVE MIGUBLTY . «ow 5 ees senveres 0.08 Wee 4.83 0.94 34.04 1.35 0.16 41.13 0.44 50.76 1.14 4.45 12.30 
8—Railroad industry: 
a. Steam and electrified railroads...... 87.13 77.79 2.10 1.15 0.88 0.26 ; 0.23 0.21 0.12 0.34 0.59 5.53 
b. Car and locomotive builders and 

DOrts. MiMnUTActurers ..........5... 0.04 557 7.29 3.69 2.64 0.07 , 0.82 0.59 1.07 0.44 0.39 651 
9—Oil, public utilities and miscellaneous 

industries: 

a. Oil and gas producers, refiners and 
Die Time ODGTOLOTs 5... pads sens 0.01 0.05 4.03 151 0.56 0.08 0.58 1.15 0.14 0.21 36.25 0.72 6.97 
Ric NaN NTMI bis oh 25 Sy big. © poe S10 Z Rie «60.5 ewe 0 0.92 0.73 1.48 0.46 0.08 2.00 . 0.02 0.01 0.05 1.45 0.14 40.58 
ec. Mining and lumber industries....... 2.16 1.78 0.53 0.31 0.39 0.18 , 0.10 0.35 0.06 0.17 0.65 1.82 
d. Miscellaneous industries .......... ‘ 211 3.83 5.62 2.42 10.36 4.30 2.84 6.92 9.03 15.26 6.24 17.10 16.44 
10—Export, all industries ........... Be 5.00 281 12.55 5.51 5.59 7.12 1256 618 8.74 409 636 7.23 15.59 
CPG TORRIS Ans elise .. «se.-++. 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
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major classification entitled “fur- 
nishings for buildings.” 

The other changes in classifica- 
tions are minor, consisting chiefly of 
rearrangement. The_ division of 
“railroads” into “(a) steam and 
electrified railroads,” and “(b) car 
and locomotive builders and parts 
manufacturers” seems to _ have 
caused confusion among a few re- 
porting steel companies. For this 
reason it is suggested that while 
readers may rely upon the totals of 
(a) and (b) as being accurate, the 
division of tonnage between (a) and 
(b) in some cases may be open to 
question. 


Method of Compiling Figures 

Because many readers have in- 
quired as to the method of compil- 
ing the distribution figures, the fol- 
lowing explanation is presented. 

Report blanks, designating con- 
suming classifications and _ steel 
product headings as shown in the 
tables on pages 16 and 17, were sent 
to all steel producers and rolling 
mill operators. 

Returns were received from 43 in- 
tegrated companies whose steel in- 
got capacity totals 70,572,500 gross 
tons, or 97 per cent of the steel ingot 
capacity as of Dec. 31, 1938, of 72,- 
533,969 gross tons computed by the 
American Iron and Steel institute, 
and from 32 non-integrated com- 
panies operating rolling mills but 
having no steel ingot capacity. 

STEEL’s object in soliciting returns 
from non-integrated companies is 
to obtain a breakdown of the distri- 
bution of the steel rolled from the 
2,191,316 tons of semi-finished steel 
which the integrated companies re- 
ported as having been shipped by 
them to other companies for further 
conversion. 

The reports from integrated and 
non-integrated companies account 
for the distribution of 18,692,957 
gross tons of finished rolled’ steel. 
This compares with the American 
Iron and Steel institute’s reported 
production in 1938 of 20,993,315 gross 
tons, which however includes semi- 
finished steel to the amount of 2,- 
515,360 gross tons. An accurate com- 
parable figure could be determined 
only by applying a conversion factor 
to this tonnage of semifinished ma- 
terial, converting it into terms of 
finished rolled steel, and adding 


Distribution by Percentage of Alloy Steel in 1938 


Shown by Consuming Groups and Individual Products 


Hot Cold Pipe Struc- Hot Cold 

rolled drawn and tural rolled rolled Tool Forg- 

Group bars bars Sheets Plates tubes Wire shapes strip strip steel ings 
Automotive. 65.62 42.38 846 3.11 0.78 30.58 0.95 64.80 22.30 22.66 87.87 
Machinetool 7.49 11.17 0.63 12.80 243 1.82 1641 199 0.73 1861 2.62 
Railroad ... 125: 0.26 563 1757 O66 0.49 47380 151 002 1.47 . 0.45 
Agricultural Gan: Gp O26. O04 ota itt ‘ae O4 § O28 3B6 owsk. 
Construction 0.93..... p Ue Gia: By WF Te Be | 24.34 033 1.84 6.74 0.39 
Shipbuilding 0.57 .. . 0.54 12.53 4.69 3.36 ae 0.05 3.43 3.50 
Oil industry O.78:- 037 -O028 SM. 25A6....4;. yet. 0.02 011 275 -004 
Exports .... 510 243 853. 5.28 : 0.77 3.98 11.14 3.30 10.08 0.19 
All other... 15.80 42.42 74.11 27.30 55.86 66.34 3.16 19.27 71.43 32.28 4.94 


Totals 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 





that figure to the 18,477,955 gross 
tons of finished rolled steel in the 
institute’s compilation. 

The semifinished steel referred to 
consists of 1,708,067 tons of ingots, 
blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars, 
etc.; 394,977 tons of skelp; and 412,- 
316 tons of wire rods. The conver- 
sion loss from ingots to finished 
steel may be as high as 30 per cent 
and from wire rods to wire products 
as low as a few per cent. 

If, considering the preponderance 
of heavy semifinished tonnage in- 
volved (blooms, slabs, etc., includ- 
ing ingots, one can arbitrarily as- 
sume a loss of 15 per cent in con- 
version to finished steel, then the 
2,515,360 tons of semifinished shrinks 
to 2,138,066 tons. This added to the 
18,477,955 tons gives a computed 
total of 20,741,779 gross tons of 
finished rolled steel, based upon the 
institute’s figures. (The foregoing 
calculations can be understood more 
clearly by referring to the institute’s 
figures presented on page 35 of the 
Feb. 13, 1939, issue of STEEL). 

Thus STEEL’s reported distribution 
of 18,692,957 tons accounts for 90 
per cent of the total tonnage of 
finished steel rolled in 1938. 


No estimates were used in the 
compilation. All reports were en- 
tered as received, except that in the 
case of one large and seven very 
small companies where the distribu- 
tion of tonnages was not in suffi- 
cient detail to be classified intelli- 
gently, the tonnage under each steel 
product heading was _ arbitrarily 
distributed in accordance with the 
percentages derived from all other 
returns. 

Analysis of the returns shows no 
striking change in consumption from 
recent years. It is significant that 





Use of Alloy Steel, by Consuming Industry, 1930-1938 


“exports” accounted for a larger 
percentage of total steel distributed 
than in any year since 1926. 

Also it is noteworthy that in 1938 
the percentage handled through job- 
bers and distributors exceeded that 
of steel going to any one consuming 
classification. The tonnage taken 
by jobbers was slightly greater than 
that taken by the automobile in- 
dustry. A check shows that 1938 is 
the first year in which the tonnage 
distributed through jobbers exceeded 
that accounted for by the leading 
consuming classification. 


Several Shifts 
In Alloy Steel 


Several shifts in the distribution 
of alloy steel are revealed in the 
tonnages reported for 1938. The au- 
tomotive industry retained first 
place by a wide margin although its 
proportion dropped markedly from 
that in 1937. Machine tools, third in 
1937, rose to second rank last year. 
Exports jumped from fifth place to 
third in 1938; while railroads slipped 
from second to fourth position. The 
oil industry moved up from sixth 
place to fifth; agriculture dropped 
from fourth to sixth. Construction 
held to seventh and shipbuilding to 
eighth. 


Total alloy tonnage reported in 
1938 was 446,715 gross tons, this be- 
ing 532,298 tons, or 54.3 per cent, 
less than the 1937 total of 979,013 
tons. Since production of open-hearth 
and bessemer steel ingots, as re- 
ported by the American Iron and 
Steel institute, showed a decline of 
43.8 per cent from 1937 to 1938, it is 
apparent that output of alloy steel 
suffered much more sharply. 

STEEL’s alloy figures for the past 
two years without doubt provide a 
more accurate analysis of distribu- 
tion than those presented previously 








Gr. Tons 
Reported ——————Percentage of Consumption by Groups————_—_,, because a larger number of com- 
Group 1938 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 : ; ; é 

anies producing allo > 
Automotive ..... 241,237 54.00 59.68 59.78 72.22 53.31 68.28 77.64 72.67 62.23 os ; P g alloy steel made 
Machine tools.... 30,657 686 6.75 657 447 488 357 354 617 8.95 their tonnages available. Despite 
Railroads 10,845 2.43 7.01 696 230 411 092 192 183 2.66 this fact, however, the figures must 
Agricultural 7,869 1.76 188 303 287 242 207 169 330 5.94 he ts 4 d f di & M ‘ 
Construction 7,656 1.71 0.74 0.45 094 1.55 0.66 068 1.09 1.00 e regarded as indicative rather 
Shipbuilding 6,049 1.36 0.37 0.44 0.39 1.21 0.47 0.42 0.52 0.79 than conclusive, for returns are not 

Oil industry 8,142 1.82 0.94 1.07 1.77 1.52 1.96 0.82 1.16 4.73 : th hl ti 
Exports .... 24982 5.44 169 1.00 058 058 029 043 O88 1.16 yet thoroughly representative of the 
Miscellaneous 109,978 24.62 20.94 20.70 1446 30.42 21.78 12.86 12.38 12.54 alloy steel industry. More complete 
Totals 446,715 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 returns conceivably would show 
STEEL 
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greater diversity in distribution, per- 
haps at the expense of the automo- 
tive industry’s proportion. 

According to 1938 reports to STEEL, 
the automotive industry accounted 
for 54.00 per cent of the alloy steel 
total, against 59.68 per cent in 1937. 
The proportion taken by this in- 
dustry is gradually declining. Aver- 
age for the eight years, 1930-1937, 
was 65.92 per cent, with a high point 
of 77.64 per cent in 1932. 

The machine tool industry took 
6.86 per cent of the alloy steel total 
in 1938, against 6.75 per cent in 
1937. Exports increased from: 1.69 
per cent to 5.44 per cent last year. 
Railroads dropped from 7.01 per 
cent in 1937 to 2.43 per cent in 1938. 
The oil industry raised its percent- 
age from 0.94 in 1937 to 1.82 in 1938; 
while agriculture lowered its from 
1.88 to 1.76. Construction and ship- 
building, in seventh and eighth posi- 
tions, respectively, showed small 
gains, construction going from 0.74 
in 1937 to 1.71 in 1938, and ship- 
building from 0.37 to 1.36 per cent. 

An overwhelming proportion of 
alloy steel production is distributed 
in the form of hot rolled bars. How- 
ever, this product showed a loss last 
year, dropping from 74.76 per cent 
in 1937 to 64.82 per cent. Hot rolled 
bars in 1938 accounted for 289,586 
tons of the 446,715 tons reported. 

Alloy sheets rose from fourth 
place in 1937 to second in 1938; 
with percentages of 3.56 and 8.44, 
respectively. Forgings, second in 
1937 with 5.30 per cent, went to 
third in 1938 with 5.49 per cent. 

Increases were found in _ cold 
drawn bars, hot rolled strip, cold 
rolled strip, plates, pipe and tubes; 
losses were registered in structural 
shapes, wire, and tool steel. 


40-Year-Old Companies’ 
Products Depict Progress 


@ Four decades’ growth was im- 
pressively demonstrated by Cleve- 
land steel, machine tool, equipment 
and allied industries last week with 
product displays in windows of the 
Bailey Co., department store ob- 
serving its fortieth anniversary. 
Shown were 1899 and 1939 model 
products, with explanatory data on 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 





Week Same 
ended week 
May6 Change 1938 1937 
Pittsburgh ... 44 1 23 38 
Coenen. ..... 47 — 2.5 32.5 83 
Eastern Pa... 36 —1 27.5 73.5 
Youngstown... 43 None 30 83 
Wheeling .... 64 1 41 94 
Cleveland ... 44.5 5.5 28 79.5 
BURA os. 35 — 2.5 28 92 
Birmingham... 55 None 66 83 
New England 45 None 30 90 
Cincinnati 52 None 40 94 
Sh AUR sae 51 + 9 36.3 94 
es) 59 None 18 100 
Average.... 49 None 31 91 
the companies’ development. 
Those participating and their 
exhibits: Republic Steel Corp., 


stainless steel and household prod- 
ucts; American Shipbuilding Co., 
ship models; Case Schoo] of Ap- 
plied Science, wind tunnel showing 
effect of streamlining automobiles; 
Foote-Burt Co., small drill press, 
cutouts of larger machines and proc- 
essed motor block; Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp., machines; George 
Worthington Co., exhibit of contrast 
in household furnishings, hardware; 
Thompson Products Inc., model air- 
planes and aircraft parts; Electric 
Controller & Mfg. Co. and General 
Electric Co., electrical equipment. 


New,Company To Build 
Carbon Electrode Plant 


m Great Lakes Carbon Corp., re- 
cently organized under Delaware 
charter by interests associated with 
Great Lakes Coal & Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, will build a carbon electrode 
plant at Niagara Falls, N. Y. The 
plant will be on a 15-acre site, cost 
$1,000,000 and employ about 150 
workers. It will produce amorphous 
carbon electrodes and graphite elec- 
trodes and anodes. 

Executive offices of the company 
are at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. B. E. Broadwell, Lewiston, 
N. Y., consulting engineer, will su- 
pervise construction and operation. 





Use of Alloy Steel, by Finished Form, 1930-1938 


Gr. Tons 


Reported —H-——~—Percentage of Consumption by Products 

Product 1928 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
Hot rolled bars... 289,586 64.82 74.76 77.32 84.62 68.73 69.81 77.28 54.48 70.50 
Cold drawn bars.. 19,412 4.34 2.64 2.54 4.32 14.99 19.05 11.68 25.65 5.32 
Cee 37,704 8.44 3.56 3.41 2.03 10.20 1.29 1.14 0.69 0.94 
ST ae 16,512 3.70 2.97 1.76 0.78 1.28 0.59 0.65 1.95 3.05 
Pipe and tubes... 15,126 3.39 0.92 2233 0.78 1 BY bs 3.57 4.80 8.60 8.84 
 ., See 2,861 0.64 0.71 157 115 025 O33 O28 0.06 0.08 
Structural shapes 3,040 0.68 1.35 1.73 0.31 0.19 0.01 0.12 0.07 0.42 
Hot rolled strip.. 19,294 4.32 414 6.91 5.01 0.49 2.88 0.66 1.31 3.86 
Cold rolled strip. . 5,488 1.23 0.67 0.46 0.38 0.35 0.51 0.43 0.04 0.06 
Tool steel .. ... 13,162 2.95 2.98 2.88 0.42 1.60 0.48 1.07 2.03 0.80 
Forgings ... 24,580 549 5380 0.31 0.20 0.17 1.48 1.89 5.12 6.13 
Totals . 446,715 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
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PRODUCTION 


@ STEELWORKS operations last 
week averaged 49 per cent, un- 
changed from the preceding week. 
Reductions were noted in three dis- 
tricts, advances in four, and five 
were steady. A year ago the rate 
was 31 per cent. 

Youngstown, O.—With 40 open 
hearths and three bessemers in pro- 
duction the rate remained 43 per 
cent for the third week. One in- 
terest has two blast furnaces on 
slow blast. 

Chicago—Down 2.5 points to 47 
per cent as one producer suspended 
bessemer activity and open hearths 
were taken off at two other plants. 
The leading interest made a slight 
increase. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Unchanged at 
59 per cent with 11 open hearths in 
production. 

Cincinnati—Steady at 52 per cent, 
the same schedule indicated for this 
week. Some ingots may be stocked 
if finishing mill output declines. 

St. Louis—Advanced 9 points to 
D1 per cent, matching finishing mill 
demand. Two open hearths have 
been added. 

Cleveland—Increased 5.5 points to 
44.5 per cent as one interest lighted 
additional open hearths preparatory 
to shutting down several units for 
repairs. 

Buffalo—Reduction of 2.5 points 
to 35 per cent resulted from drop- 
ping one open hearth. 

Central eastern seaboard—Off 1 
point to 36 per cent on adjustments 
by several interests. 

Detroit—Held at 59 
open hearths being in production. 
One Great Lakes blast furnace was 
taken off Tuesday and one which 
has been banked resumed blowing. 

New England—cContinued at 45 
per cent, with indications for the 
same rate this week. 

Pittsburgh—Slight increase by 
larger mills moved the rate up 1 
point to 44 per cent. 

Wheeling— Minor changes resulted 
in a gain of 1 point to 64 per cent. 


per cent, 14 


Launch 18-Knot Tanker 


@ Second of three fast national-de- 
fense tankers, which Federal Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., Kearny, 
N. J., United States Steel Corp. 
subsidiary, is building for Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, was launched 
recently. 

Christened NEosHO by Mrs. Emory 
Land, wife of Rear Admiral Land, 
chairman of United States maritime 
commission, the ship is 553 feet 
over all, has 18,000 tons deadweight 
capacity and 6,000,000 gallons oil- 
carrying capacity, 12,000 miles 
radius of action and speed exceed- 
ing 18 knots. 
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22 Blast Furnace Stacks Banked or 


Blown Out; Coal Shortage a Factor 


@ PRODUCTION of coke pig iron 
in the United States in April av- 
eraged 68,793 gross tons daily, a 
decrease of 8408 tons, or 10.9 per 
cent, compared with the 77,201 tons 
in March. It was the lowest daily 
average since October, 1938, with 
66,694 tons. April, 1938, production 
averaged 46,267 tons. 

Production undoubtedly was _ in- 
fluenced by the need for conserving 
coal, as 22 stacks were blown out 
or banked and only one blown in 
during the month. 


Total production in April was 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 


Gross Tons 





1939 1938 1937 

. eee 2,175,423 1,444,862 3,219,741 
Feb. 2,060,183 1,306,333 3,020,006 
March 2,393,255 1,470,211 3,470,470 
April 2,063,080 1,388,008 3,400,636 
Tot. 4mo 8,691,941 5,609,414 13,110,853 
May ... 1,260,937 3,545,180 
June. reevesss SORTS? B06 008 
July. . 1,213,076 3,501,359 
Aug. . 1,495,514 3,616,954 
Sept. . 1,683,097 3,417,960 
3 Se . 2,067,499 2,891,026 
Nov. ... . 2,286,661 2,007,031 
Dec. . 2,212,718 1,503,474 

Total . 18,889,663 36,709,139 


2,063,080 tons, 330,175 tons, or 13.8 
per cent, less than in March. 

Output for the first four months 
this year amounted to 8,691,941 tons, 
3,082,527 tons, or 55 per cent, more 
than 5,609,414 tons produced in the 
like period of 1938. 

Relating production to capacity, 
operations in April averaged 50 per 
cent. This was lowest since October, 
1938, with 48 per cent, and com- 
pares with 33.4 per cent in April, 
1938. 

Number of stacks in blast April 
30 was 102, or 21 less than at the 
close of March. Two merchant 
stacks were made inactive and one 
put in blast. Twenty steelworks 
furnaces were blown out or banked. 
April total of 102 is lowest since 
September, 1938, when 97 were ac- 
tive. 

Furnace 
was: In Pennsylvania: 
& G. Brooke Iron Co. 

Stacks blown out or banked were: 
In Alabama: Ensley Nos. 2, 5 and 
6, Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. 
In Illinois: South Works Old No. 
2 and South Works No. 5, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. In _ Indiana: 
Gary No. 8, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.; Madeline No. 1, Inland Steel 


resuming during April 
Brooke, E. 
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Co. In Michigan: Detroit, Nation- 
al Steel Corp. In New York: Buf- 
falo, National Steel Corp. In Ohio: 
Massillon, River No. 1 and Youngs- 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
Gross Tons 
1939 1938 1937 1936 





Jan..... 70,175 46,608 103,863 65,461 
Feb... 73,578 46,655 107,857 63,411 
March.. 77,201 47,426 111,951 66,004 
April... 68,793 46,267 113,354 80,316 
May... .. 40,675 114,360 85,795 
June... ...... 35,358 103,843 86,551 
JULY...) Sh cacee s Tee: TI 6 Sree 
Aug.... ...... 48,242 116,676 87,475 
Sept.... ...... 56,108 113,982 90,942 
et; <:... -.e--- 66,694 93,259 96,509 
Nov. ... ..e.+. 76,222 66,901 98,331 
co Bae ee 71,378 48,499 100,813 
Ave.... 72,433 51,752 100,573 83,832 


town No. 2, Republic Steel Corp.; 
Campbell No. 3 and Hubbard, O., 
No. 1, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co.; Ohio No. 1, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. In Pennsylvania: Cam- 
bria L, Bethlehem Steel Corp.; 
Donora, American Steel & Wire Co.; 
Duquesne Nos. 3 and 4, Edgar 
Thomson E and Farrell No. 2, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. In West 
Virginia: Riverside, Wheeling Steel 
Corp. 

Dismantling of the Jenifer blast 
furnace of the Jenifer Iron Co. at 
Jenifer, Ala., is now under way. 
This stack, built in 1901 and rebuilt 
in 1918, has been idle since 1920. It 
had an annual capacity of 50,000 
tons of foundry pig iron. The unit 
was sold to a Birmingham, Ala., 
scrap dealer for demolition. With 
removal of this stack, total potential 


APRIL IRON PRODUCTION 


No. in blast Total tonnage 





last day of Mer- Non- 
Apr. Mar. chant merchant 
Alabama .... 11 14 66427 124,494 
inols.... 3. 7 9 38,362 145,836 
New York.... 7 8 30,463 106,912 
Ohio ........ 24 30 44,929 413,158 
PORME, 2.0. 30 35 23,825 528,294* 
Colorado .... 2 2 
Indiana ..... 8 10| 3,016* 377,904 
Maryland ... 4 4f[ 
Virginia 1 1] 
Kentucky ... 1 1) 
i Seer 0 0} 
Michigan .... 3 4 
Minnesota ... 1 1| 0 159,450 
Missouri .... 0 Of 
i 0 OI 
LL eee yee 
West Va...... a. 
SOORE ons 5 102 123 207,032* 1,856,048* 





*Includes ferro and spiegeleisen. 





furnaces in the United States are re- 
duced from 237 to 236. 

Most steelworks can _ continue 
several more weeks before being 
seriously handicapped by a coal 
shortage, reports from leading pro- 
ducing districts indicate. Some can 
turn to other forms of fuel for cer- 
tain requirements. 

A majority of the 22 blast furnace 
stacks shut down in April were 
banked, indicating a resumption 
when differences of miners and op- 
erators are settled. 

Closing of mines in the Middle 
West and West shut off an impor- 
tant source of supply for eastern 
consumers. Bituminous production 
the week ended April 29 was 3,650,- 
000 tons, but with the latest sus- 
pensions about 95 per cent of the 
industry is affected. Mines worked 
by members of the Progressive 
Miners of America, the American 
Federation of Labor union, continue 
to operate. 

The supply of coal on hand May 1 
would last 39 days—provided it 
could be evenly distributed among 





RATE OF OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


19391 1938? 1937% 1936‘ 
‘i ar 51.0 33.6 76.6 48.2 
Pes: :..' SBS 33.6 79.5 46.4 
March.... 56.1 34.2 82.5 48.5 
| ee 50.0 33.4 83.7 59.1 
May Bae 29.4 84.3 63.1 
game... .. es 25.5 76.6 63.6 
re 28.2 82.9 61.5 
NE ici 34.8 85.7 64.3 
ae ; 40.5 83.7 66.9 
ns is 48.0 68.4 71.0 
oo ae “- 55.0 49.3 72.3 
ee : 51.4 35.6 74.2 


1 Based on capacity of 50,198,920 gross 
tons, Dec. 31, 1938; 2 capacity of 50,606,400 
gross tons, Dec. 31, 1937; *first half on 
capacity of 49,512,737 tons, Dec. 31, 1936 
—second half on capacity of 49,727,737 
tons, June 30, 1937; * capacity of 49,777,- 
893 tons, Dec. 31, 1935. Capacities by 
American Iron and Steel institute. 





all consumers. This is indicated by 
a report from the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing agents. How- 
ever, the problem of distributing 
the supply has become more acute, 
and instances of shortages among 
some users have increased. 
Likelihood was seen that iron ore 


shipments from _ northern ports 
would be delayed until the coal 
strike is ended. Ore _ freighters 


usually carry coal north, returning 
with ore. Coal accumulations at 
Lake Erie ports for water move- 
ment have been reduced sharply by 
inland needs, although the northern 
carryover from last year is ample. 


@ Mining and industrial locomotive 
shipments for first quarter were 55, 
compared with 67 in first quarter 
and 102 in fourth quarter, last year, 
department of commerce reports. 
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FINANCIAL 


; 2 EARNINGS STATEMENTS 


@ OTIS STEEL CO., Cleveland, first 
quarter net profit $228,804 after 
' all charges except provision for fed- 
eral income tax, equal to 4 cents a 
common share, comparing’ with 
| ] net loss of $297,379 in the initial 
1938 quarter. Indicated net profit 
j in the fourth quarter was $52,779. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Den- 
ver, first quarter net profit $163,- 
630, equal to 29 cents a common 
share. In the fourth quarter last 
year ret loss was $661,908, and in 
the first 1938 quarter net loss $389,- 
561. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
* first quarter net loss $377,159, 
against net loss of $277,230 in first 
a quarter last year. 
fi Granite City Steel Co., Granite 
| City, Ill, first quarter net profit 
$13,435. Net loss of $155,093 was 
reported in the comparable 1938 
quarter. 
| Eastern Rolling Mill Co., 





Balti- 


more, first quarter net loss $28,017; 
net loss in first quarter last year 
was $86,225. 

Interlake Iron Corp., Chicago, first 
quarter net loss $350,678, compared 
with net income of $28,266 in the 
initial 1938 quarter. 

For tabular comparison of first 
14 steel] producers to issue first 
quarter statements, see STEEL, May 
1, p. 16. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, 
Mich., 25 cents on common, pay- 
able June 1 to record May 13. 


Otis Elevator Co., New York, 15 
cents on common, payable June 20 
to record May 26. 

Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp., 
New York, 50 cents on common, 
payable June 1 to record May 15. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O., 25 cents on capital stock, 
payable June 5 to record May 16. 

Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 50 
cents on capital stock, payable May 
25 to record May 15. 





i last year. 


except where asterisk denotes loss. 


A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh 
Aero Supply Mfg. Co. Inc., 


Allied Products Corp., Detroit 


Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago 


Chicago Railway Equipment Co., 


Crosley Corp., Cincinnati .... 








@ TOTAL net income of 115 companies among 
suppliers and consumers in the first quarter aggregated $37,545,831, or 172 
per cent over the $13,803,497 income reported by them in the first quarter 
STEEL’s tabulation April 24, page 19, included 31 companies; the 
tabulation May 1, page 16, included 42, while the following table also lists 
42. Twenty of the 115 companies recorded a loss in the first quarter, while 
54 had a deficit in the same period last year. 


Corry, We ys ae 
Air Reduction Co. Inc., New York............... 1,027,255 
Atlas Tack Corp, Fairhaven, ee ce, ’, 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York ........ 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md..... 


| Briggs Mfg. Co., a 
Carpenter Steel Co., 0 ee eee ee 
Chicago 
Consolidated Steel Corp. Ltd., Los — 


Curtiss- -Wright Corp., New avs be dine 1,698 157 


i Consumers’ Net Income Up 172 Per Cent 


equipment manufacturers, 


All figures are net income, 


First Quarter 
Income Per 


First Quarter Common Share 


1939 1938 1939 1938 

..$ 122,998 $ 209,681* $0.09 $1.17* 
16,800 33,600 0.03 0.07 
795,590 0.40 0.31 


42, 771 * 44,211* 0.54* 0.96* 

28,044 5,450* 0.29 0.06* 

eer 512,690* 730,563* 0.71* 0.82* 
Stree 137,425 83,491 0.37 0.22 

. 1,154,705 287,673* 0.50 0.12* 
iad 958,047 317,007 0.48 0.16 

137,073 106,476* 0.38 0.30* 

arene 10,835* 65,684* 0.90* 1.81* 
141,483 68,021 0.33 0.02 

208,916 a0,¢to" 0.38 0.05" 


733,910 0.15 0.02 











Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, O.. 1,620,903 32,242* 1.35 0.03* 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit. bsgaeetede na 27,086* 68,213* 0.12* 0.28* 
Fairchild Aviation Corp., Woodside, L. I., N. Y 56,254 38,432 0.17 0.11 

Federal Screw Works, Detroit Base Pc es oS 14,004* 57 012* 0.20* 0.42* 
Food Machinery Corp., Dunedin, OY aN os ag 253,056 214,397 0.49 0.40 
Gabriel Co., Cleveland ..... oe ne 6,722* 16,280* 0.03* 0.06* 
General Refractories Co., Pittsburgh ee Se 61,948 104,606 0.13 0.22 

General Time Instruments Corp., New York..... 125,276 102,279 0.22 0.13 

International Business Machines Corp., New York 2,244,817 2,080,170 2.62 2.55 

Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 124,485* 80,267* 0.41* 0.27* 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., Detroit ............... 324,716 353,783* 0.59 1.79° 
Mack Trucks Inc., Long Island City, N. Y......... 94,869* 254,349* 0.16* 0.43* 
Maytag Co., Newton, a a rer ore 390,928 88,323 0.07 0.11* 
Midland Steel Products o.. Cleveland.......... 540,966 171,881 137 0.20* 
North American Aviation Inc., Inglewood, Calif. 1,355,952 212,085 0.39 0.06 

Outboard Marine & Mfg. Co., Waukegan, i) 191,542 136,262 0.64 0.46 

eC > a Pa ar 957,627 798,113 0.43 0.35 

Pacwara seOuer CAP GO. TICCTON 6. cc eve cece 230,329 389,340* 0.02 0.03* 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh ee eee ee 369,914* 769,174* 2.25" 3.26* 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp., Pittsburgh ‘Ceotee, 8,126* 97,255* 0.01* 0.06* 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh eS fete sighs phn 237,906* 336,081* 0.62* 0.93* 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. ..... 216,111 22,974 0.43 0.05 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Michigan City, Ind...... 61.908* 157,040* 0.33* 0.84* 
Upsveran: Coorer Corn. Detroit... ww cece cece 43,813 83.960* 0.11* 0.93* 
Victor Equipment Co., San Francisco ........... 1,022* 1,344 0.23* 0.20* 
Were Aererent CO. Perey, CE oo. nc cece scones 12,520* 31,438* 0.09* 0.22* 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J........ 1,231,725 586,288 2.05 0.98 

Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., Pontiac, Mich... 388,799 117,575 0.05 0.04* 
May 8, 1939 
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SALARIED EMPLOYES 
PLACED ON 5-DAY WEEK 


@ MAJORITY of United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiaries last week placed 
salaried employes on a five-day week 
basis, with corresponding reduc- 
tions in compensation. Exceptions 
are Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. and Columbia Steel Co. Shorter 
work week for office employes, ne- 
cessitated by lower operations, re- 
verts to the schedule in effect last 


year, and which was terminated Jan. 
1. Base salary rates remain un- 
changed. 

MARCH STEEL PAYROLLS 


HIGHEST IN 16 MONTHS 


Steel industry payrolls in March 
totaled $64,174,000, highest in 16 
months and more than 12 per cent 
above February, according to the 
American Iron and Steel institute. 
Number employed likewise _ in- 
creased during the month to an av- 
erage of more than 455,000, com- 
pared with 453,000 in February. 

Hourly earnings of the 399,000 
wage-earning employes at work in 
March averaged 82.8 cents per hour, 
against 82.7 cents in February, and 
81.8 cents in March, 1938. Average 
number of hours worked per week 
was 34.7 in March, 33.5 in February 
and 26.7 in March last year. 

Study of monthly steel payrolls 
and employment shows the number 
of wage earners has shown relative- 
ly little change from month to 
month in comparison to fluctuations 
in production. From September, 
1933, through September, 1937, trend 
in number employed was generally 
upward. Occasional minor upward 
and downward trends in production 
were reflected only to a limited ex- 
tent, if at all, in employment. 

After September, 1937, the em- 
ployment curve turned downward, 
reflecting a sharp decrease in pro- 
duction. However, a 32 per cent 
decrease in employment compares 
with a 69 per cent drop in produc- 
tion from September, 1937, to the 
low point in 1938. 

United States steelworkers in 1938 
earned from two to nine times the 
hourly rates paid in foreign coun- 
tries. Average American steel wage 
of 83 cents compares with 40 cents 
in Great Britain, 38% cents in 
France, 35 cents in Germany, 30 
cents in Russia and Sweden, 24 cents 
in Belgium, 16 cents in Italy and 
9% cents in Japan. Average for 
steelworkers in the eight foreign 
countries last year was 31% cents. 
® Approximately 1,069,000 pounds 
of steel were absorbed in the manu- 
facture of new golf clubs last year, 
estimates the American Iron and 
Steel institute. 














MEN or INDUSTRY 





@ PAUL COE NICHOLSON has 
been elected president and general 
manager, Nicholson File Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., succeeding his father, 
the late Col. Samuel M. Nicholson. 
Mr. Nicholson received his education 
in the schools of Providence, St. 
Paul’s school at Concord, N. H., and 
supplemented by a course at Yale 
university where he graduated in 
1911. Shortly thereafter he joined 
the Nicholson company, serving in 
various departments to learn the 
business thoroughly. In 1913 he 
was elected vice president, and in 
1915 assumed the additional duties 
of treasurer. Mr. Nicholson is also 
president, American Screw Co., and 
John R. White & Son Inc.; and a 
director, Industrial Trust Co., In- 
dustrial Holdings Ine., Rhode Is- 
land Insurance Co., Merchants In- 
surance Co., and Narragansett Elec- 
tric Co. 
’ 


Foster E. Wortley, manager of 
American Rolling Mill Co.’s Cleve- 
land district sales office, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the 
mid-western sales area, with head- 
quarters in Middletown, O., effec- 
tive May 16. Mr. Wortley will be 
succeeded as manager of the Cleve- 
land office by Henry L. Woods Jr., 
who for the past ten years has been 
with Armco’s Detroit sales office. 

Mr. Wortley joined Armco in 
1912, and after preliminary train- 
ing was attached to the New York 
office as a salesman. Returning to 
Armeco’s New York office after 
service in the World war he subse- 
quently became assistant district 
manager; in 1929 was transferred 
to Pittsburgh where he became as- 
sistant district manager and in Oc- 
tober, 1931, was appointed manager 
at Cleveland. 

Mr. Woods joined the company 


Foster E. Wortley 


R. B. Mildon 





Paul C, Nicholson 


following graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky in June, 1926, 
and after taking a special sales 
training course, was associated with 
the home offices. In July, 1928, he 
was sent to New York, and the fol- 
lowing year was made a salesman 
in the Detroit office. 
+ 

Harry C. Delzell has been elect- 
ed executive secretary, Concrete Re- 
inforcing Steel institute, Chicago. 
Formerly with Portland Cement as- 
sociation, Mr. Delzell succeeds Mark 
Beeman, who resigned because of 


ill health. 
. 


R. B. Mildon, vice president, for- 
merly in charge of the East Pitts- 
burgh division, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., has been trans- 
ferred to Pittsburgh headquarters 
for special sales assignments. A. C. 
Streamer, manager, switchgear di- 
vision, has been appointed general 
manager, East Pittsburgh division. 

Mr. Mildon, associated with West- 
inghouse since 1906, and a vice pres- 
ident since 1934, went to Pittsburgh 








A. C, Streamer 


1938, 


from Philadelphia 
where he had been in charge of the 
south Philadelphia steam and stok- 


in April, 


er division. Mr. Streamer joined 
Westinghouse in 1907, and after 
completing the apprentice engineer- 
ing course was assigned to the 
switchboard engineering depart- 
ment. In 1931 he was made man- 
ager, diversified products depart- 
ment, and was appointed manager 
of the switchgear division when it 
was formed. 


¢ 
Melvin Pattison, heretofore presi- 
dent and _ treasurer, Industrial 


Brownhoist Corp., Bay City, Mich., 
has been elected chairman of the 
board. Hoyt E. Hayes, vice’ presi- 
dent, succeeds Mr. Pattison as presi- 
dent and treasurer, and James B. 
Hayden, assistant sales manager 
has been appointed sales manager. 
+ 

C. C. Ziegler, formerly western 
district. manager, Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp., has been elected vice 
president in charge of sales, with 
headquarters at the main offices in 
Greenfield, Mass. He has_ been 
succeeded at Chicago by Elmer C. 
Bryant, formerly manager of the 
gage department. Edward C. Bailey, 
heretofore sales promotion manager, 
has been named eastern district 
sales manager, with headquarters at 
New York, succeeding the late 
Charles H. Coe. Glen Stimson, chief 
engineer at Detroit, has been trans- 
ferred to Greenfield as gage sales 
manager. 

These changes were due to the 
resignation of W. B. duMont, vice 
president in charge of sales, and 
Elliott C. Paddock, assistant to Mr. 


duMont. 
o 


Marvin W. Smith, manager of en- 
gineering, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been elected a vice president, with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. Associ- 
ated with Westinghouse since gradu- 
ation from Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical college in 1915, Mr. 





C. C, Ziegler 
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Smith will direct all the company’s 
engineering activities. He is a mem- 
ber, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. He has produced several 
inventions in the electrical field and 
is the author of many technical 
papers. 
+ 

L. H. Shelley, associated with 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., the past 
three years as a sales engineer, has 





L. H. Shelley 


been appointed manager of sales in 
the company’s new culvert division. 
Equipment for the manufacture of 
culverts is being installed in the 
company’s fabricating shop at Fair- 
field steelworks. Both plain galvan- 
ized and asphalt-coated culverts will 
be made, in all standard sizes and 
gages. 
+ 

H. W. Wolff, assistant director 
of purchases, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. and subsidiaries, Pitts- 





H. W. Wolff 


burgh, including the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., has been promoted 
to director of purchases, succeed- 
ing W. A. Forrester, who has re- 
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Marvin W. Smith 


tired after 49 years of continuous 
service with Westinghouse Air 
Brake. - After high school and busi- 
ness college training, Mr. Wolff 
joined Hall Switch & Signal Co., 
Garwood, N. J., and successively be- 


came purchasing agent, works 
manager, general manager and 
treasurer, and a director. When 


the Hall company was absorbed 
by Union Switch & Signal in 1925, 
he served the latter company in a 
general executive capacity, and in 
1937 was made assistant director of 
purchases of the Air Brake com- 
pany. 


DIED: 


@ FRANK B. McKUNE, 72, superin- 
tendent, Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., in Hamilton, May 
1, after an illness of several months. 
Mr. McKune joined the company in 
1899, being appointed the first 
superintendent when _ open-hearth 
furnaces at the new Hamilton works 
were first installed. A leading figure 
in the Canadian steel industry, Mr. 
McKune was credited with many 
important improvements in the art 
of steelmaking and particularly in 
open-hearth furnace design. He was 





F. B. McKune 


active with the open-hearth commit- 

tee of the American Institute of 

Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
e 


John Andrews Anderson, 44, gen- 
eral foreman of blast furnaces, Far- 
rell plant, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., in Farrell, Pa., April 24. 


a 


Robert M. Rubush Sr., 47, for 
many years metallurgist, Machined 
Steel Casting Co., Alliance, O., in 
Alliance, recently. 

+ 

William P. McFarlane, 75, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Murray Body Co., 
Detroit, until his retirement 15 years 
ago, April 14 near Pontiac, Mich. 


« 


Clinton W. Howard, vice president 
and sales manager, Rickert-Shafer 
Co., manufacturer of die heads, tap- 
ping and threading machinery, Erie, 
Pa., in that city, April 19. 


a 


Carl H. Rock, 63, formerly vice 
president and sales manager, Vichek 
Tool Co., Cleveland, at his home in 
Chagrin Falls, O., April 30. 


+ 


William Heyburn, 77, former 
chairman of the board, Belknap 
Hardware & Mfg. Co., Louisviile, 
Ky., and prominent civic leader, in 
Louisville, April 21. 

+ 


Isidor Kutz, 62, president, Martin 
Co., Cleveland, metal products man- 
ufacturer, and head of its predeces- 
sor companies for 20 years, recently 
in that city. 


Lawrence M. Viles, chairman, 
Buda Co., Harvey, Ill., maker of rail- 
road supplies and marine engines, 
recently in Chicago. He was presi- 
dent from 1918 until two years ago 
when he was named chairman. 

S 

Frank Matthiessen, 67, retired 
vice president and director, Colum- 
bia Tool Stee] Co. and Gisholt Ma- 
chine Tool Co., in Passavant hospi- 
tal, Chicago, May 2. Mr. Matthies- 
sen, who retired ten years ago, had 
formerly been with General Electric 
Co., Machinists’ Supply Co. and 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 

+ 

John Farris, president, Farris En- 
gineering Co. and the Mausoleum 
Construction Co., April 15 in Oak- 
land, Pittsburgh. He entered the 
bridge construction business about 
20 years ago, becoming president of 
the engineering firm in 1915. He 
was a past president, Pittsburgh sec- 
tion, American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. 
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[mple warehouse stocks insure Barnes-made Spring Steel gets the toughest test of all right 
prompt deliveries . . . Write the 
Steel Sales Department for a 


list of sizes... ora quotation. 


our own plant. We not only make it—we use it! Finicky 
attention is paid to accuracy to size, forming, hardening and 
fatigue properties. Ours is not a tonnage mill, spring steel is 
the only product. If you believe, as we do, that good material 
is the best kind of economy, let Barnes-made Spring Steel be 


vour next order. 


WALLACE BARNES COMPANY 


Division of Associated Spring Corporation 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


SPRINGS - SPRING WASHERS - WIRE -SPRING STEEL 
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By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


WASHINGTON 
HB INDUSTRY’S part in national de- 
fense preparations was an outstand- 
ing topic at the twenty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce held here 
last week. Industrialists and busi- 
nessmen discussed the problem with 
congressmen and other government 
officials—both at regular sessions 
and at round-table group discussions. 

The chamber by resolution reaf- 
firmed its opposition to war. It 
also recommended the temporary 
national economic committee change 
its tactics and devote its attention 
to antitrust laws in aspects in which 
they may be approved; recommend- 
ed amendments to the national] la- 
bor relations act; recommended re- 
peal of the wages and hours law; 
opposed federal licensing of cor- 
porations; asked reduction in public 
expenditures and thorough revision 
of federal tax laws. 

Industrial mobilization means put- 
ting industry to work on a co-ordi- 
nated and efficient basis to produce 
all things the country really needs, 
Col. J. H. Burns, executive officer 
to the assistant secretary of war, 
told the convention. 


¢ 
Tool Trade-in Bill Passed 


Colonel Burns described various 
surveys by both the army and navy 
regarding war preparations. He 
said the surveys soon developed it 
was not only necessary to provide 
for primary products but also con- 
tributory items and raw materials. 
Special studies had to be made of 
the machine tool and the steel prob- 
lem, and the problem “of certain 
raw materials and especially those 
which are obtained in large part 
from foreign countries.” 

This problem resulted in a special 
machine too] committee and plan. 
The army has been able to buy some 
special tools to correct the worst 
situations and hopes to be able to 
purchase increased quantities, said 
Colonel Burns. 

Both the house and senate last 
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week passed the bill authorizing the 
secretary of war to exchange obso- 
lete machines and tools used for 
manufacturing ordnance for new 
machines and tools. 

Colonel] Burns continued: ‘There 
is also a special steel plan. The 
President recently appointed a na- 
tional defense power committee to 
survey this field and make necessary 
recommendations. There are plans 
for critical and strategic mate- 
rials.” 

Cites Manganese Need 

Raw materials must be readily 
available to permit the industrial 
organizations to produce war re- 
quirements as well as civilian re- 
quirements, Col. Walter C. Cole, E. 
A. Pierce Co., Detroit, said in dis- 
cussing strategic war materials. 

“Steel,” he said, “is the most es- 
sential material required in modern 
war. During 1937 this country pro- 
duced 51,000,000 tons of steel... . 

“Ferro-grade manganese is re- 
quired in the manufacture of steel 
at the rate of 14 pounds of manga- 
nese for every ton of steel. Its pur- 
pose is to take the air bubbles 
and blow holes out of steel. 

“Tf our steel production were 
stepped up to 60,000,000 tons, we 
should require 800,000 tons of 50 per 
cent manganese. This requirement 
makes manganese a strategic ma- 
terial for war and an important ma- 
terial during peace time. 

“Of the 994,433 long tons of man- 
ganese imported in 1937, Russia fur- 
nished 383,951 long tons; the Gold 
Coast, 254,548; Cuba 122,937; Brazil, 
77,988; British India, 70,380 tons. 

“Now with our domestic produc- 
tion of ferro-grade manganese only 
2 per cent of our requirements, we 
would have within our borders when 
war was declared only the stocks of 
imported manganese held in bond or 
in the stocks of our steel com- 
panies which would be insufficient 
to provide for our war requirements 
for more than a few months. 

“In the event of a war emer- 
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gency, the importations from some 
of our sources of supply might be 
cut off due to the desire on the 
part of some of the countries to 
embarrass our war effort. Some 
of our present sources might be 
required by our ailies. And, too, 
we might find that the sea lanes 
of one ocean are closed to us. Or 
we might have to abandon certain 
sea lanes that would require too 
large a percentage of our fleet for 
its protection and for convoy pur- 
poses. 

“Assuming that our markets in 
Russia, India and the Gold Coast 
were closed to us for one reason 
or another, we would then have to 
rely upon the expansion of our 
domestic production and the sources 
in Brazil and Cuba. 

“These three sources, under the 
most favorable circumstances, 
would provide less than 50 per cent 
of our manganese requirements for 
at least several years. 


Suggests Recovery Steps 


“A situation of this kind might be 
disastrous to us _ particularly if, 
translated into terms of material 
and munitions, we could meet only 
00 per cent of our war requirements 
for ordnance, trucks, tractors, mo- 
tor cars, Ships and other articles 
requiring steel and steel products. 
A similar situation exists in rubber 
and tin in which we are entirely de- 
ficient.” 

Free flow of capital into old and 
new enterprises is necessary to 
achieve business recovery, George 
H. Davis, president of the national 
chamber, told the convention. 

“We have had enough experience,” 
he said, “to indicate at least some 
of the things that are holding back 
investment, and, accordingly, some 
of the things that may be done to 
correct the situation.” 

President Davis suggested the fol- 
lowing steps: 

“Remove tax deterrents which dis- 
courage investment in both estab- 
lished and new enterprises; abandon 
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unwise public spending policies; 
modify laws relating to the issuing 
and marketing of private securities; 
discontinue government competition 
with private enterprise; abandon 
monetary manipulation and modify 
the policy of artificially cheap 
money; modify banking laws to per- 
mit greater freedom of private in- 
itiative in underwriting security is- 
sues; discontinue unnecessary in- 
vestigations which create apprehen- 
sion and impose needless burdens 
upon industry and trade.” 

James A. Farrell, former presi- 
dent, United States Steel Corp., and 
chairman, National Foreign Council 
Inc., discussed the export situation 
and called attention to the fact 
that one of the world’s greatest 
trade problems is the _national- 
ization of foreign trade by the totali- 
tarian countries. 

“The rigid government control of 
all industrial and foreign commer- 
cial activities of these nations has 
changed fundamentally the tech- 
nique of the American salesman. 
How long this system will last and 
what effects it will have ultimately 
upon our export trade, are riddles 
which no one at present can solve. 
It is a subject, however, for serious 
consideration and there are present 
men of experience and long vision 
who may help this conference to 
form conclusions which may guide 
those confronted with this change 
in internationa] trade.” 

Sweeping amendments to the 
Wagner act and abolition of the 
present national labor relations 
board was urged by Senator Edward 
R. Burke, Nebraska, in a speech ex- 
plaining present efforts in congress 
to amend that law. 


SAY RECOVERY COULD BE 
SPEEDED BY TAX REVISION 


Lower tax rates would so stimu- 
late business that there would be 
no loss in total] tax revenue, said 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers last week. 

Association contends a five-year 
net Joss carry-over should be al- 
lowed to corporations in the deter- 
mination of their taxable net in- 
come, and that the combined cap- 
ital stock and excess profits tax 
should be repealed. 

Privilege of filing consolidated re- 
turns, said the association, should 
be allowed corporations in the same 
manner as under the federal law in 
its administration from 1917 to 
1934. Also, intercorporate dividends 
should be .relieved from taxation. 
The association is also of the opin- 
ion that all capital gains and losses 
of corporations should be treated as 
ordinary income for the purpose of 
taxation. 

Stating that business recovery 
would be definitely promoted by 
specific tax revisions, the association 
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also urged curtailed government 
spending. 

“Definite encouragement would 
be provided to business _ confi- 
dence if government economy were 
practiced on a sufficient scale to 
indicate that definite steps were un- 
der way for balancing of the fed- 
eral budget in the relatively near 
future. 

“The ordinary expenditures of 
government could be reduced by at 
least 20 per cent,’ the statement 
continued and noted that “the sec- 
retary of the treasury is on record 
as believing feasible economies 
which would total $700,000,000.” 


REPORT TAX REVISION 
PROGRAM DRAFTED 


Secretary of Treasury Morgen- 
thau will discuss the tax situation 
with the house ways and means com- 
mittee during the week of May 8. 


Tax-minded house members last 
week heard a program has been 
drafted by treasury department ex- 
perts to eliminate taxes deterrent 
to better business. The legislators 
contend their information is to the 
effect the treasury department is 
working along the lines of elimina- 
tion of the present undistributed 
profits, capital stock, and excess 
profits taxes, and also the substitu- 
tion of a flat-rate corporation in- 
come levy of not more than 22 per 
cent. 

Program also provides for the re- 
duction in higher-bracket personal 
income taxes from a maximum of 
75 to 60 per cent. Authorization for 
corporations to carry over tax cred- 
its for josses for three years instead 
of one is also understood to be con- 
templated, as is modification of 
the capital gains tax to encourage 
investment. 


ARNOLD EXPLAINS VIEWS 
ON ANTITRUST ENFORCEMENT 


Enforcement of antitrust laws is 
a problem of continuous direction 
of economic traffic and not a mere 
destructive agency, Assistant At- 
torney General Thurman W. Arnold 
told 200 American Trade Associa- 
tion Executives, meeting here last 
week. 

“Competition,” he said, “is a kind 
of game which requires a referee. 
However, the economic necessities 
of a machine age require that we 
recognize three principles in the 
application of the law.” 

He pointed out that combinations 
which actually contribute to the ef- 
ficiency of mass production should 
not be destroyed; that concerted 
action on the part of groups of com- 
petitors in order to insure orderly 
marketing conditions should not be 
considered unreasonable and _ that 
where competition has been de- 
stroyed mere imposition of penal- 


ties does not recreate it. Economic 
dislocation in great industries must 
be avoided, he said. 

Association of Manufacturers of 
Chilled Car Wheels was granted 
an honorable mention certificate by 
the trade association executives for 
its work during the past year. The 
award for the outstanding trade as- 
sociation for the year went to the 
Portland Cement association. 


WARNS TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
TO RETURN QUESTIONNAIRES 


Richard C. Patterson Jr., assist- 
ant secretary of commerce, has 
warned some 250 trade associations 
who have not returned question- 
naires sent to them in September, 
1938, requesting information for the 


temporary national economic com- 


mittee. 

Questionnaires were sent to 2300 
associations and approximately 250 
have failed to send in the answers. 
Patterson has asked for the return 
of these questionnaires by May 15. 

“In the case of those associations 
which are unwilling to co-operate,” 
says Patterson, “we will subpena 
the appropriation to develop through 
oral testimony the _ information 
sought in our schedule as well as 
other pertinent data.” As a fur- 
ther threat Mr. Patterson states the 
department has received many in- 
quiries regarding the names of as- 
sociations which have failed to co- 
operate, and he said, “we have to 
date steadfastly refused to make 
these names available. Obviously, 
we shall not be able to keep this 
list of names confidential after May 
15.” 


GOVERNMENT IRON, STEEL 
AWARDS TOTAL $234,014 


During the week ended April 29, 
the government purchased $234,- 
014.18 worth of iron and steel prod- 
ucts under the Walsh-Healey act, as 
follows: Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Washington, $89,545; 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., $68,097; Virginia 
Steel Co. Inc., Richmond, Va., $21,- 
725; Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, $12,319.58; Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., $42,327.60 
(estimated). 


SENATE PASSES STREAM 
POLLUTION MEASURE 


Senate last week passed the 
stream pollution bill and authorized 
a $700,000 appropriation annually 
beginning in 1940 to states for water 
pollution control studies and sur- 
veys. 

House passed H. R. 5840, an act 
for the protection and preservation 
of domestic sources of tin. 

Senator Bailey introduced a bill 
in the senate to establish the posi- 
tion of an undersecretary in the 
department of commerce. 
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ORDERS FLOW AS EXPANSION 
PROGRAM GETS UNDER WAY 


@ PLANS for expanding the na- 
tion’s aerial defenses now are being 
translated into orders. With $66,- 
000,000 provided by the war depart- 
ment’s supply bill, air corps already 
has made initial awards in its pro- 
gram for 3532 new planes. Last 
week the President requested con- 
gress to appropriate the additional 
$120,000,000 which the air expansion 
measure authorizes for fighting 
craft. 

Contracts for 448 warplanes went 
to: Curtiss Airplane division of Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, 400 pur- 
suit, $12,872,398; Consolidated Air- 
craft Corp., San Diego; 8 bombers, 
$2,880,000; Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Calif., 13 interceptor pur- 
suit, $2,180,728; Bell Aircraft Corp., 
Buffalo, 13 pursuit, $1,073,445; and 
Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, 
Kans., 14 photographic craft, $528,- 
749. 

Soon to be announced are awards 
for 120 attack-bombers costing about 
$19,000,000, and other related orders 
for engines, propellers and spare 
parts. 

The navy also has scheduled sub- 
stantial increases in its air force. 
A naval appropriation bill, now 
pending in the house, carries funds 
for 250 planes. 

Equipment orders’ booked last 
week: From the army, Pratt & Whit- 


ney division of United Aircraft 
Corp., East Hartford, Cenn., engine 
parts and tools, $200,000; and navy, 
Hamilton Standard Propellers divi- 
sion of United, East Hartford, 
Conn., propellers, $89,746; Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 
engine parts, $46,769; Breeze Cor- 
porations Inc., Newark, N. J., cart- 
ridge starters, $10,917. 

With their orders steadily mount- 
ing, major aircraft builders are 
speeding up production. Aggregate 
backlog for the industry now is 
estimated at $230,000,000, highest 
level in history. This compares with 
$150,000,000 a year ago. 


Allison To Enlarge Plant 


Allison Engineering division of 
General Motors, to supply some 
600 liquid-cooled, 12-cylinder in-line 
engines for the ships just ordered, 
will enlarge its Indianapolis factory 
at cost of nearly $6,000,000. The 
present 100,000-square foot plant is 
to be tripled in size. 

Chandler-Evans Corp., Detroit, 
manufacturer of aircraft carbure 
tors and fuel pumps, has awarded 
contract to Austin Co. for construct- 
ing at Meriden, Conn., a 102 x 143- 
foot plant costing $55,000. 

Continental Motors Corp. within 
the next 60 days will transfer pro- 
duction operations of its aircraft 
division from Detroit to Muskegon, 
Mich., according to W. R. Angell, 
president. Company is the leading 
maker of low-powered plane engines 

Agreement has been concluded be- 





2515-Ton Machine Shipped by Airplane 





M@ Weighing 51,000 pounds, this mill for grinding gold-bearing ore recently was 

shipped by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. from Milwaukee to a gold mine in Nicara- 

gua. It had to be designed in sections so it could be flown from the port of entry 

to the mine. Sections were limited to 31/2 x 41/2. x 14 feet. with weights under 4200 

pounds where possible, and never exceeding 5000 pounds. Assembled, continuous- 
tooth, herring-bone driving gear is more than 11 feet in diameter 
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tween Porterfield Aircraft  Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co., Montreal, 
whereby the latter is to sell Porter- 
field’s 14 commercial and private 
models in Central and South 
America. Canadian Car has con- 
tracted for 50 planes the first year. 
Now on drafting boards at the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics’ Langley field, Va., 
research laboratories, are plans for 
a 100-ton amphibian, carrying 100 
passengers and crew of 10. Accord 
ing to the superplane’s developer, 
Major Carl F. Greene, army asso 
ciate of NACA, it is intended for 
use in the near future. Craft will 
have 250-foot wingspread, be pro 
pelled by four 
pusher engines. 


2000 horsepower 


New Streamlined Trains 
Of Aluminum Alloys 


@ Two streamlined trains ordered 
by Missouri Pacific from American 
Car & Foundry Co., for construc 
tion at its St. Charles, Mo., shops 
will be built largely of aluminum 
alloys, bringing the total of such 
trains to 12. Superstructures and 
underframes will be of this mate 
rial, while draft gear, bumpers, 
body bolsters, platform and castings 
will be steel. 

Each train will be drawn by a 
2000-horsepower’ diesel-electric lo 
comotive being built by Electro-Mo 
tive Corp., La Grange, Ill. Capable 
of traveling 90 miles per hour, and 
scheduled for a 60-mile average, 
they will be operated between St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Mo., and Omaha, 
Nebr. 


Half Skyscraper’s Steel 
In Resale Condition 


@ Half the iron and steel salvaged 
from the Capitol building, former 
ly Masonic Temple, Chicago, whose 
wrecking began last week, is esti 
mated to be satisfactory for resale 
after 47 years’ service. Erected in 
1892, one of the first all-steel skele 
ton frame buildings in the world, 
its 22 stories made it the tallest 
office building until 1910. 

Clonick Steel Co., Chicago, suc- 
cessful bidder for metal Salvage, 
states total tonnage of steel and iron 
will be the largest ever recovered 
from a wrecked building. 

Aside from the structural frame 
the Clonick company will remove 
many carloads of radiators, pipe, 
machinery, engines, boilers, non- 
ferrous metals and other material. 
Hydraulic elevators installed when 
the structure was built are still in 
service. Wrecking is in charge of 
Speedway Excavating & Crane Serv- 
ice, Chicago. 
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‘It’s like this, Boss—Bullard Mult-Au- 


Matics provide for Individual Feeds and 


Speeds at each station. This naturally 


allows for the proper cutting feet: per 
minute required by any operation or 
any combination of operations at any 
one station, irrespective of the other 


stations. 











‘‘Where roughing and finishing, thread- 
ing, or reaming operations are being 
done on the one machine at the same 
time, this Individual Speed and Feed 


idea speeds up production no end. 


‘‘This factor isn’t the only reason that 
Bullard Type ‘‘d-7’’ or ‘‘Jd-11’’ Mult- 
Au-Matics can Help You on That Prob- 


lem Job, or as a matter of fact on any 











of your work. Ask a Bullard Engineer 
about other facts—Ask to have Esti- 
mates made on your work as applied to 
““J-7°’ or “‘d-11’’ Mult-Au-Matics.’’ 
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By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


DETROIT 
@ AUTOMOBILE production in 
March and April held remark- 
ably steady, week-to-week variation 
in assemblies never exceeding 4000 
units out of an average 87,000 per 
week. In a measure this reflects the 
efforts which manufacturers have 
been making to bring more stability 
to the production cycle and also in- 
dicates the failure of retail buying 
to register any sharp improvement 
in line with the season. 

March likely will be the high pro- 
duction point of the first half of the 
year, with output totaling 389,489 
and exceeding the probable April 
total by more than 37,000 units. 

May production got off to a dis- 
appointing start when the first 
week’s output dropped more than 
15,000 units behind the April weekly 
average. Week’s production is esti- 
mated at 71,420, against 86,640 the 
week before. 

Indicated four-month total for this 
year is 1,407,500 which figures 55 
per cent ahead of the same period 
last year and 24 per cent below the 
1937 output. In any event the large 
manufacturers are operating com- 
fortably on the black side of the 
ledger and some of the smaller 
manufacturers — Studebaker, for 
example—also are putting away the 
red ink for the time being. 


Spur Used Car Sales 


With increased sales in Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler lines 
during the first three months of this 
year, better than their usual propor- 
tion of the entire industry—25.07 
per cent—all Chrysler divisions 
united last week in a program to 
increase used car turnover at the 
peak of the spring buying season. 

The corporation is investing $500,- 
000 to aid its dealers in this effort, 
keynote of which will be the selec- 
tion by the dealer of World’s fair 
specials from his first-class used car 
stock, and the pushing of these se- 
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lected cars on the basis of persuad- 
ing prospective buyers to drive to 
either of the two fairs. 

Banners, pennants, extra space in 
local newspapers and special radio 
announcements will be tied in to 
stimulate sales of these selected 
cars. Emphasis will be placed on 
proper conditioning of these cars 
for coast-to-coast travel. 


@ CHILLY winds whipped the can- 
vas shrouds covering five of the new 
Crosley cars in the paddock at the 
Indianapolis motor speedway on the 
morning of April 28. A crowd of 
several hundred newspapermen, dis- 


tributors and guests of the Crosley 
Corp. sipped beer and_ shivered 
while waiting for a network radio 
broadcast of the unveiling at 11 a.m. 
At the appointed hour one car was 
unwrapped and small Lewis L’Hom- 
medieu Crosley, grandson of Powel 
Crosley Jr., broke a bottle of gaso- 
line over the front end while Lowel 
Thomas, Mr. Crosley and famous 
race drivers commented. over the 
microphone about the realization of 
a 30-year dream of Mr. Crosley to 
get into the automobile business. 


Base price on the 925-pound car 
is $325, f.o.b. Richmond, Ind., before 
federal and sta ¢ taxes. It will show 





Gold-Plated Lamp Reflectors Speed Paint Baking 


@ Fourteen thousand gold-plated heat lamp reflectors arranged in electric ovens 

bake the paint on Ford and Mercury car bodies “from inside out” at the Rouge 

plant. Primer coat is baked in 15 minutes, the infra-red rays penetrating the 

coat and heating the metal underneath. Gold plating is used because it reflects 

infra-red rays with less loss than other surfaces. Forty-five grams of 24-karat gold is 
sufficient to plate approximately 500 reflectors 











a top speed of about 50 miles per 
hour, economy up to 60 miles on a 
gallon. Ten feet long and 4% feet 
high, the car features a 2-cylinder 
horizontal opposed piston type en- 
gine, air cooled by a suction-type 
fan cast integrally with the flywheel. 
Cylinder bore is 3 inches, stroke 2%. 
inches, developed horsepower about 
15 at 4200 r.p.m. Four passengers 
can be accommodated fairly com- 
fortably. 

Other technical features of the 
car include a single-plate clutch ac- 
tuated by cable from the clutch 
pedal; three speeds forward and re- 
verse Warner transmission; Spicer 
rear axle with full taper roller bear- 
ings; rubber mounted floating power 
plant driving through torque tube to 
rear axle, with no universal joints; 
four cable-controlled brakes of the 
Hawley type featuring a floating lin- 
ing between shoes and drum and 
giving 350 degrees of braking; semi- 
elliptic front springs and one-quar- 
ter elliptic rear springs; four Delco- 
Lovejoy shock absorbers; 4 gallon 
fuel tank under hood; channel sec- 
tion frame of conventional design 
but without X-members; Ross steer- 
ing gear; safety glass; and col- 
lapsible fabric top. 

An interesting angle in determin- 
ing the length of the car was cited 
by a Crosley engineer who reported 
that the limits of length were de- 
termined by the width of a freight 
car, since the autos will be packed 
sidewise for shipment in box cars, 
ten or more to the car. 


@ BASED on annual production and 
sale of 200,000 cars, Pontiac statis- 
ticians have determined that agri- 
cultural products from an estimated 
100,000 acres of land are required in 
the manufacturing processes.  In- 
cluded are 13,800,000 pounds of cot- 
ton, 100,000 bushels of corn, 500,000 
gallons of molasses, 640,000 pounds 
of wool, 70,000 pounds of goat hair, 
400,000 pounds of turpentine, 13,- 
800,000 pounds of rubber and 22,- 
400,000 feet of lumber. 

Large quantities of other mate- 
rials also are involved in producing 
this number of cars. For example, 
270,000 tons of steel, 3300 tons of 
copper and brass, 200 tons of tin, 
2700 tons of lead, 14,400 tons of pig 
iron, 500,000 gallons of spraying 
lacquer and 3,600,000 square feet of 
plate glass. 

Pontiac has launched a campaign 
to emphasize the engineering 
achievements it has pioneered. The 
Pontiac engineering department of 
217 employes averages 9.86 years per 
man in length of service, and its 
members have 94 patents to their 
credit. Innovations claimed by Pon- 
tiac engineers include: Cellulose 
car finishes; indirect lighting of 
instrument panels; harmonic crank- 
shaft balancers; metered-flow en- 
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gine lubrication;  foot-controlled 
headlights; integral crankshaft coun- 
terweights; clutch and brake ped- 
als mounted on bracket attached 
to frame.instead of engine to mini- 
mize vibration; electroplated pis- 
tons; connecting rods of uniform 
weight and center of gravity; gush- 
er-valve cooling; mechanical re- 
mote-control gear shifting, and vari- 
able-rate rear springing. 

Retail deliveries of Pontiacs in the 
second 10-day period of April 
reached 5065, compared with 3459 
in the same interval last year and 
with 4326 in the second 10-day period 
of March. Used car sales for the 
period were 9988, well ahead of the 
volume moved last year at this time. 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 








1937 1938 1939 
Jan....... 399,186 227,130 353,946 
Feb....... 388,900 202,589 312,141 
March.... 519,022 238,598 389,489 
3 mos.... 1,302,108 668,346 1,055,576 
an 553,231 238,133 *352,000 
ae 540,377 210,183 TSS 
June 521,153 189,399 
le vc» s< 456,909 150,444 
Aug...... @6,072 96,936 
ee 175,630 89,623 
i esp F 337,979 215,296 
Nov. ..... 376,629 390,350 
Dec,...... 847,38 407,016 
Year ... 5,016,437 2,655,777 
*Estimated. 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 
Week ended: 1939 1938+ 
Rete ..... cee ss2) oe 60,975 
April 15 ates aie 88,050 62,021 
April 22 .... 90,280 60,563 
April 29 : . .. 86,640 50,755 
May 6 ied. ae 53,385 





+Comparable week. 
Week Ended 
May 6 April 29 


General Motors ...... 27,260 35,005 
Chrysler .. .s tes cde, 19,325 
Ford hes ; : . 16,900 21,460 
All others Pe ee GS 9,670 10,850 





On April 20, dealers had a 34.2 days’ 
stock of used cars on hand, compar- 
ing with a 43.6 days’ stock a year 
ago. 

Buick division of General Motors 
has announced domestic retail sales 
during the second 10 days of Apri! 
totaling 9614 units, 61 per cent 
ahead of the same period of last 
year, and also the highest volume 
for this period in more than 10 years. 
Last week the Buick plant returned 
to five days production and will con- 
tinue at this rate for several weeks. 

L. A. Stewart, Buick purchasing 
agent, calculates the division buys 
annually more than 2200 items from 
a list of more than 1200 outside in- 
dustries and supply companies. 
Among the largest purchases are 
raw materials, with steel heading 





the list, followed by foundry pig 
iron. 

Mossers, strippers, sanders, seam- 
ers, tackoff men and gunmen are a 
few of the odd-sounding yet quite 
common trade classifications in oc- 
cupational listings compiled at the 
DeSoto plant here. In everyday 
language the jobs are, in order, rub- 
bing wheels with steel wool before 
painting, dissembling cars for dis- 
tant shipment, smoothing un- 
dercoats of paint, overlapping and 
rolling together ends of sheet metal, 
cleaning up rustproofed metal sur- 
faces before painting, and operating 
paint spray guns. 


@ PACKARD last week made a re- 
newed bid for a larger share of 
business in its field with reductions 
in prices ranging from $100 to $300 
on the 6-cylinder, 8-cylinder or 120, 
and super-8 models. M. M. Gilman, 
new president of the company, in 
announcing the reductions pointed 
out that they climaxed a four-year 
program involving rearrangement 
and improvement of production fa- 
cilities. He added that factory and 
field inventories currently were 18 
per cent lower than last year. For 
the last few weeks Packard produc- 
tion has been about 1000 cars per 
week, with the plant on a two-day 
and three-day per week basis. 
Graham town car, with custom 
coachwork alone costing $1300, re- 
cently was delivered to a New York 
buyer at a price of $3200. Interior is 
finished in English laidlow uphol- 
stery with wood door panels and 
window moldings of curly maple. 


Factory Wage Purchasing 
Power Tripled in 25 Years 


@ Lower prices and higher wages 
have tripled the American factory 
wage purchasing power in 25 years, 
according to figures of the Machin- 
ery and Allied Products institute, 
Chicago, contained in a_ booklet, 
“Machinery and the American 
Standard of Living.” 

In the past quarter century, fac- 
tory wage rates increased from 24.7 
cents an hour to 71.3 cents; prices of 
20 machine-made products studied 
declined 12 per cent. Result is the 
average factory worker can obtain 
the 20 commodities studied with 30.7 
per cent of the effort required in 
1914. 

Typical examples: To purchase 
an average automobile in 1914 re- 
quired earnings from 4514 hours; to- 
day the average car can be pur- 
chased with 1098 hours’ wages. 
Work shoes in 1914 cost 9 hours of 
labor; today, only 3 hours, 18 min- 
utes. Year’s clothing for family of 
four cost 709 hours’ labor in 1914; 
today, only 305 hours. 
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CONSIDER THESE 


LUBRICATION 


ADVANTAGES 


of the 
TORRINGTON 


Needle Bearing 





HOROUGH, eficient lubrication with 

little service attention is an impor- 

tant advantage inherent in the design of 
the Torrington Needle Bearing. The 
turned-in lips of its hardened retaining 
shell form a reservoir that holds plenty 
of grease or oil for long periods of opera- 
tion. Rotation of the rollers constantly 
supplies lubricant to the rotating shaft. 
Consider the advantages of these fea- 
tures in a typical application, taken di- 
rectly from the files of our Engineering 


Department. In the knitting machine 


cam roller assembly illustrated, the plain 
bushings formerly used required daily 
lubrication. The Torrington Needle 
Bearings now used in the same service 
need lubrication only /wice a year. Note, 
too, how easily the product design was 
adapted to incorporate the Needle Bear- 
ings in place of the bushings. 
Adaptable to Varied 
Lubrication Requirements 

The Needle Bearing is equally well 
suited for applications requiring special 
lubrication because of speed and load 


conditions. The bear- 
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In this knitting machine cam roller assembly, plain bushings 
needed daily lubrication service. Torrington Needle Bearings 
are lubricated only twice a year in the same service. 


ing can be supplied 


with an oil hole, which 





makes it readily adapt- 
able to gravity feed or 


pressure lubrication 





systems. Moreover, the 





lips of the Needle Bear- 
ing fit closely to the 


shaft, aiding in the ex- 





clusion of dirt and other 





TORRINGTON 








foreign matter. The Needle Bearing 1s 
ideally suited to high-speed operation 
at heavy radial loads, as its many 
linear inches of contact give high load 
capacity. 

You can obtain these advantages in 
your own product at surprisingly little 
expense, because the Needle Bearing is 
low in unit cost and easy to assemble. 
The Torrington Engineering Depart- 
ment will cooperate with you in laying 
out applications utilizing the advantages 
of this unusual bearing. 

For further information, write for 
Catalog No.10.For Needle Bearings to be 
used in heavier service, request Booklet 
No. 103X from our associate, Bantam 


Bearings Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 


The Cforrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Forrington, Coan, ILSA. 


Makers of Ball and Needle Bearings 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 


NEEDLE BEARING 
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Steel Imports 
Up 38 Per Cent 


@ MARCH iron and steel imports, 
excluding scrap, increased 38 per 
cent in volume over February, 
amounting to 24,589 gross tons 
valued at $1,478,663, compared with 
17,736 tons valued at $1,236,673 in 
February, according to the metals 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED STATES 
IN TRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 


-1939—__ —1938——_ 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Jan 362,672 27,664 586,294 29,631 
Feb. 359,690 19,149 460,640 19,589 
March 474,360 25,369 526,883 11,827 
April , asst 489,202 21,237 
May , ee 540,639 20,814 
June , ; 312,021 15,887 
July ; ss 263,699 14,728 
Aug ; : 242,139 20,041 
Sept ; : 346,068 27,958 
Oct ; 425,431 26,445 
rr ieee 469,596 27,627 
Dec ' 490,095 28,767 


Total 5,152,707 264,551 


and minerals division, department 
of commerce. In March, 1938, im- 


ports were 11,600 tons valued at 
$989,755. 
First quarter imports, except 


scrap, were 10 per cent greater in 
volume than in the same period last 
year, 66,656 tons valued at $4,444,481, 
against 60,598 tons valued at $4,085.- 
398. 

Structural shapes represented the 
largest import item in March, 3865 
tons, including 3091 tons from Bel- 
gium and 715 tons from France. Pig 
iron receipts, six times as large as 
in February, totaled 3658 tons, in- 
cluding 2714 tons from the Nether- 
lands, 800 tons from British India 


ORIGIN OF MARCH IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 

Man- Ferro- 
ganese man- 
ganese 


Iron Pig 
ore iron ore 


Norway 27,717 1,168 

Sweden 6,255 

Canada 60 144 

Mexk 0 179 

Cuba 21,049 

Chile 140,550 3,239 

Brazil 6,900 . : 

Netherlands ‘ 2,714 745 

British India 800 2,862 

Morocco 1 

Soviet Russia 1,607 A 

France ‘ ; 104 

Yugoslavia ‘ 319 

Gold Coast 10,134 : 

Poland 931 

Cvechoslovakia < 40 

Total 202,710 3,658 20,843 3,307 

Sheets, Struc- Hoops 
skelp and tural Steel and 
sawplate steel bars bands 

Belgium 137 3,091 SOS 1,348 

France 66 715 331 344 

United Kingdom 20 59 26 173 

Canada 1 1 

Germany 273 

Sweden 143 2 

Czechoslovakia 4 

Total 224 3, 865 1,586 1,867 





U. S. IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION OF 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 








Jan. thru 

March Feb. March 

Articles 1939 1939 1939 
Pig iron ial gies sa ches cy 603 4,817 
ee ee 151 266 451 
Ferromanganese (1) ..... 3,307 2,889 9,346 
Spiegeleisen ............. 2,176 2,033 5,185 
Ferrochrome (2)......... MBI avis: 34 
Ferrosilicon Ate 125 273 472 
Other ferroalloys (4)... 38 7 70 
Steel ingots, blooms : . Pee? 3 
CE Ee aks Gia ob 5a e 2 32 a 46 
Concrete reinfore. bars... 183 162 710 
Hollow bar, drill steel. .. 134 63 297 
Bars, solid or hollow... 1,586 1,385 5,159 
Iron slabs ice bp ovata,» balekdite . 4s aate® 
Iron bars ; jan 59 79 188 
Wire rods eet taka ; 821 711 2.728 
Boiler and other plate 2 2 
Sheets, skelp, saw plate. . 224 96 491 
Die blocks or blanks... 12 2 14 

Tin plate, taggers’ tin and 

terne plate , 4 12 19 
Structural shapes ; 3,865 2,412 9,811 
Sashes and frames : 5 5 
Sheet piling rae oa Viarle oa cvebbe 
Rails and fastenings 212 146 599 
Cast iron pipe and ftgs. 71 100 203 
Malleable iron pipe ftgs.. 5 15 20 
Welded pipe : 814 217 1.301 
Other pipe , . 2228 22a 9,5 
Cotton ties ; : 2 
Other hoops and bands... 1,867 1,670 5,431 
Barbed wire 2,065 1,654 4,731 
Round iron and steel wire 348 282 915 
Telegraph, telephone wire 5S ae 1 
Flat wire and steel strips 296 166 732 
Wire rope and strand 126 134 500 
Other wire a 155 251 646 
Nails, tacks and staples. . 779 796 2,128 
Bolts, nuts and rivets ; 18 6 36 
Horse and mule shoes.... 25 63 133 
Castings and forgings.... IT 94 385 
Total .... 24,589 17,736 66,656 
Iron and steel scrap 780 1,413 5,526 


GRAND TOTAL 25,369 19,149 72,182 


(1) Manganese content: (2) chrome con- 
tent; (3) silicon content; (4) alloy content. 


and 144 tons from Canada. Ferro- 
manganese imports totaled 3307 
tons, 1168 tons from Norway, 931 
from Poland and Danzig and 745 
from the Netherlands. Canada sup- 
plied 2032 tons of the 2176 tons of 
spiegeleisen imported. 

Belgium was the chief source of 
March imports, with 6871 tons, 
which included 3091 tons of struc- 
tural steel and 1348 tons of hoops 
and bands. Germany was _ second 
with 4537 tons, including 1452 tons 
of barbed wire and 1182 tons of pipe. 

Scrap imports totaled 780 tons, 
valued at $11,927, compared with 
1413 tons valued at $22,568 in Febru- 
ary. Canada provided 746 tons and 
Sweden 34 tons. 


German Machinery Sales 
Gain in South America 


@ Germany increased metalworking 
machinery exports to the eight most 
important Latin-American markets 
by 30 per cent in 1938 and now ships 
almost twice as much as the United 
States, reports the machinery divi- 
sion, department of commerce. 
Germany’s 1938 sales were valued 
at $4,088,294, compared with $3,151,- 
591 in 1937. Sales by the United 
States manufacturers were $2,093,- 
632 and $2,297,345 in the correspond- 
ing years. Brazil, the principal 


. 


South American importer of this 





equipment, in 1938 purchased $2,- 
101,782 worth from Germany and 
$572,236 from the United States. Ar- 
gentina’s imports last year from 
Germany were valued at $1,031,010, 
and from the United States, $415,342. 

Mexico, formerly best Latin Amer- 
ican market for American metal- 
working machinery, in 1938 bought 
from the United States to the ex- 
tent of $278,344, compared with 
$590,980 in 1937. Germany increased 
sales from $219,916 to $240,181. Ger- 
man barter agreements indicate that 
Germany may replace the United 
States as chief source in 1939, the 
machinery division reports. 

The United States leads in exports 
of this equipment to Mexico, Colum- 
bia, Venezuela and Peru, and Ger- 
many has the advantage in Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile and Uruguay. 


Steel’s Total 1938 
Tax $98,600,000 


@ THE STEEL industry’s 1938 tax 
bill totaled $98,600,000 and exceeded 
by nearly 18 per cent the amount of 
net earnings remaining to the in- 
dustry after all other expenses of 
operation had been met, American 
Iron and Steel institute reports. 

Earnings after all charges ex- 
cept taxes, but before dividends, 
amounted to $83,727,000 last year. 
After deduction of taxes the indus- 
try was “in the red” to the extent 
of $14,879,000, again before divi- 
dends. 

STEEL’S annual financial analy- 
sis (STEEL, April 10, p. 34) dis- 
closed 22 producers representing 
92.5 per cent of ingot capacity paid 
$94,514,280 in taxes last year. 

According to the institute, the 
total 1938 tax bill was only 4 per 
cent less than the $103,000,000 paid 
in 1929, although steel production 
last year was less than half that 
of 1929. In 1937 the industry paid 
$169,086,000 in taxes, 64 per cent 
more than in 1929 although output 
in 1937 was 10 per cent below the 
1929 tonnage. 

Steel payrolls in 1938 were ap- 
proximately one-third below 1937, 
reflecting the 44 per cent decline in 
output. Because of higher social 
security tax rates, however, the 
total of $28,340,000 in social security 
taxes last year was only 14 per 
cent below those paid in 1937. 

All steel taxes in 1938 were 
equivalent to a year’s pay for 83,- 
000 wage-earning employes, and if 
paid out in wages would have 
swelled by more than 20 per cent 
the industry’s wage payments. 
Taxes represented an outlay of $254 
for each wage earner actually em- 
ployed during the year. 
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MEETINGS 


GEARMAKERS ARRANGE 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


@ AMERICAN Gear Manufacturers’ 
association has completed the pro- 
gram for its twenty-third annual 
convention at Hotel Cavalier, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., May 15-17. The 
schedule provides for technical ses- 
sions morning, afternoon and eve- 
ning May 15; morning session and 
annual dinner May 16; and morning 
session May 17. 

Two addresses on “Industrial 
Mobilization” will be delivered at the 
dinner, one by H. W. Barclay, editor, 
Mill and Factory, New York; and 
Col. H. B. Jordan, Nansemond ord- 
nance department, Portsmouth, Va. 

Papers to be read at technical ses- 
sions are: “Materials for Worm Gear 
Drives,” by C. H. Bierbaum, vice 
president, Lumen Bearing Co., Buf- 
falo; “Turret Lathes in a Gear 
Shop,” by J. R. Longstreet, in charge 
of tool design for sales work, War- 
ner & Swasey Co., Cleveland; “Mod- 
ern Drafting Room Practice,’ by 
G. R. Martins, drafting supervisor, 
Falk Corp., Milwaukee; “Why the 
Chaotic Price Situation Within the 
Gear Industry,” by J. R. Fagan, 
secretary-treasurer, Foote Bros. 
Gear & Machine Corp., Chicago; 
“Safety,” by E. S. Sawtelle, vice 
president and general manager, Tool 


Steel Gear & Pinion Co., Cincinnati; 
“Application of Gear Reducers to 
Oil Pumping Service,” by R. G. De 
La Mater, assistant chief engineer, 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., Park- 
ersburg, W. Va.; “Surface Harden- 
ing of Gear Teeth,” by Dwight Van 
de Vate, assistant works manager, 
Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y.; 
“Development of a Smaller Auto- 
mobile Transmission,” by G. L. Roth- 
rock, rear axle and transmission en- 
gineer, Cadillac Motor division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Detroit; “Gear 
Metallurgy,” by E. J. Wellauer, re- 
search engineer, Falk Corp., Milwau- 
kee. 


WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION 
IN CHICAGO MAY 16-17 


Thirtieth annual convention of the 
American Steel Warehouse associa- 
tion will be held at the Drake hotel, 
Chicago, May 16-17. 

A. Oram _ Fulton, president, 
Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and president of the 
association, will speak on values of 
trade associations to industries; and 
W. S. Doxsey, executive secretary, 
Cleveland, will outline warehouse 
cost factors and market trends. 

J. F. Rogers, president, Beals, 
McCarthy & Rogers Inc., Buffalo, 
chairman of the mill relations com- 
mittee, will summarize progress 
and objectives in distribution of 
hot-rolled products. R. E. Desvernine, 
president, Crucible Steel Co. of 





Office Equipment Makers Enter Steel Building Field 
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@ Recent newcomer in the pre-fab- 
ricated steel building field is Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, pioneer 
builder of office equipment and sup- 
plies. Company has introduced a 
new type construction that makes 
possible custom-built commercial 
and industrial structures from pre- 
fabricated standard units, quickly 
and easily erected. 

All wall sections are 16 inches 
wide and 3 inches thick by full story 
height, made of either single or 
double-face 18-gage steel. Sections 
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are fastened together with concealed 
key lock, providing a smooth wall 
surface. No bolts, rivets or welding 
are used in joining wall and roof 
units. Walls can be insulated with 
conventional materials. 

Variety of interior and exterior 
finishes are available, porcelain 
enamel being stated as the most 
permanent. Enamel bdked-on 
finishes are supplied in all colors. 

Company already has erected sev- 
eral units, including the service sta- 
tion illustrated. 


America, New York, will address 
the group. 

C. M. Inman, Pratt & Inman, Wor- 
cester, Mass., is to discuss funda- 
mentals of cutting costs; B. F. Bills, 
Benjamin F. Bills & Associates Inc., 
Chicago, will analyze sales methods 
of the steel warehouse industry; 
N. L. Deuble, Republic Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O., will discuss customer 
specifications and rejections and 
suggest ways to _ simplify steel 
sales processes; Charles Dickerson, 
Miami-Dickerson Steel Co., Dayton, 
O., will comment on relative merits 
of commercial practices and policies. 

Meeting will conclude with a 
banquet at which Charles R. Hook, 
president, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O., will speak. 

An opportunity will be afforded to 
visit the following warehouses in 
the Chicago district: A. M. Castle 
& Co., General Steel Warehouse Co., 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Scully 
Steel Products Co., Wyckoff Drawn 
Steel Co., W. J. Holliday & Co., 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc., and Inland 
Steel Co. 


Republic Adds to 
Products in South 


@ REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. has 
substantially increased the range of 
products at its Gulfsteel division, 
Gadsden, Ala. 

A building, 72 x 408 feet, and bar 
yard, 72 x 360 feet, have been com- 
pleted for a wire mesh department. 
The building houses two automatic 
welding machines, which with reels 
to feed the wire, and the coilers and 
shearers on the delivery end, are 
225 feet long. The .machines for 
producing electric welded mesh of 
this type were developed by Truscon 
Steel Co., Republic subsidiary. 

In overhauling the plate mill pro- 
vision has been made for increased 
width of product. 

Approximately 50 nut and _ bolt 
machines have been installed. The 
hot bolt and nut department was 
placed at the end of the bar mill, 
necessitating an extension to the 
building. The cold bolt department 
is located at the end of the wire 
mill. A normal range of nuts and 
bolts, consisting of several hundred 
kinds and sizes, will be produced. 

Equipment has been provided for 
manufacturing the company’s pat- 
ented roofing, and drains, with ca- 
pacity for several hundred tons a 
month. Machinery also has been 
added for making steel shingles. 

Truscon Steel has installed com- 
plete bar bending and_ shearing 
equipment, with a warehouse for 
handling building products. 
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Safety Investments Pay Big Dividends 
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@ EXPENDITURES for safety constitute 
one of the most profitable avenues in 
which money can be spent in industrial 
plants, a fact often lost to sight in view 
of the humanitarian considerations that 
usually are stressed when referring to 
safety activities. STEEL finds, upon in- 
quiry among well-informed safety experts, 
that the average direct return on money 
spent in safety ranges from 6 to 20 per 
cent and that indirect savings are about 
four times the direct returns. 

Unfortunately, accurate records of sav- 
ings resulting from safety work cannot be 
kept, for there is no way of determining 
accurately the cost of accidents that do 
not occur. Also, it is difficult to charge ac- 
curately to safety extra costs which are 
entailed in designing buildings and equip- 
ment to promote safety. 

But safety men do know the cost of an 
average accident and, by comparing the 
number of accidents each year with the 
number during the preceding year, they 
can tell substantially what the saving has 
been. 


Intangible Indirect Accident Cost 


Often Many Times Direct Loss 


The cost per accident varies from indus- 
try to industry and plant to plant. Recent- 
ly the National Safety Council, Chicago, 
reported that the cost of the average com- 
pensable injury to workers in five indus- 
trial states, including compensation, medi- 
cal expenses and legal and administrative 
expenses, was $273. 

This figure does not include other ex- 
penses which cannot be calculated exactly 
but which run high. They include such 
intangibles as damage to plant and equip- 
ment, lowering of employe morale and loss 
of customer good-will through unfavorable 


publicity. These “hidden” costs are esti- 


mated by safety experts as approximately 
four times the average direct cost of $273. 
In some accidents the secondary costs have 
run as high as 400 times the primary cost. 


A good example of such an extreme case 
is that in which an overhead crane op- 
erator was blinded by a cinder. He lost 
about 15 minutes in having it removed in 
the first-aid room and direct expense to 
the company was less than $1. 

But the operator had lost control of his 
crane and the contents of the ladle had 
spilled over the floor. Equipment on the 
floor had been ruined and the crane and 
the building badly damaged. Much time 
was lost by employes who went to view 
the scene. This costly accident would have 
been prevented had the crane operator 
been provided with, and worn, a $2.50 pair 
of goggles. 


Simple Precautions Are Good Insurance 


Against Possible Heavy Damage 


Many industrial accidents cause no com- 
pensable injuries but result in high indirect 
costs because of lack of simple safety pre- 
cautions. Failure of a link in a chain sling 
in a machine tool plant recently, while 
causing no injuries to workmen, resulted 
in damage aggregating $25,000 and brought 
a temporary interruption in production. 
This loss could have been avoided had the 
company followed a simple, inexpensive 
method, used at many plants, of inspect- 
ing chains so as to locate weakened links. 

Recently Edward R. Granniss, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives, es- 
timated (STEEL of April 17, Page 35) that 
the United States Steel Corp., on an in- 
vestment of $26,000,000 in safety since 
1912, has profited by more than $300,000,- 
000. 

Yes, safety is humane. But it also pays 
big profits. It’s smart business! 
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Activity Index Recedes 
To New Low for Year 


@ REFLECTING the downward tendency of steelmak- 
ing operations, electric power consumption and the 
lower level of freight traffic throughout April, STEEL’s 
index average for the month declined to 89.8. This repre- 
sents a loss of 2.8 points from the high point this 
year of 92.6 recorded in March. The April average 
compares with 70.8 in the same month last year, but is 
6.1 points below the 1938 peak of 95.9 recorded last 
November. 

Losses in three of the four barometers composing 
STEEL’s index in the week ended April 29 forced the 





















index to a new low for this year. The index now stands 
at 89.2, compared with 90.4 in the previous week and 
68.4 in the like 1938 period. The peak in the spring 
upturn this year was 93.3, recorded in the week ended 
March 18. 

The national steel rate eased 1.5 points to 49.0 pei 
cent in the week ended April 29. This represents the 
sixth consecutive weekly decline from the high point 
this year of 56.5 per cent recorded in the weeks ended 
March 11 and 18. However, a year ago the steel rate 
was 32 per cent—well below the current level. The 
recent downward tendency of steelworks operations is 
expected to continue through May. 

Automobile production declined 3640 units to 86,640 
in the week ended April 29, thus bringing to a halt 
the upturn recorded in the three preceding weeks. Cur- 
rent indications are that output in the week ended 
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Week ending 1939 ©1938 Mo. Data 1939 =.:1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
ee Sy 92.1 71.2 Jan.. 91.1 73.3 102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 48.6 54.6 69.1 87.6 104.1 
a) See 91.1 71.9 Feb.. 90.8 73.3 106.8 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 75.5 99.2 111.2 
i 89.3 70.3 March 92.6 71.2 114.4 88.7 83.1 78.9 44.5 54.2 80.4 98.6 114.0 
a Sere 91.5 70.1 Deu 89.8 70.8 116.6 100.8 85.0 83.6 92.4 52.8 1.0 101.7 122.5 
Se Saee 92.7 70.8 ee ie 67.4 121.7 101.8 81.8 83.7 63.5 54.8 78.6 101.2 122.9 
Mar. 18....... 93.3 71.3 POR cs caes 63.4 109.9 100.3 77.4 80.6 70.3 51.4 72.1 95.8 120.3 
Mar. 25....... 93. 72.4 . ee 66.2 110.4 100.1 75.3 63.7 77.1 47.1 67.3 79.9 115.2 
a, ea 92.2 72.0 RS 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 67.4 85.4 116.9 
i 2 See 90.0 71.3 Sept. 72.5 96.8 86.7 69.7 569 68.0 46.5 64.3 83.7 110.8 
Bare 36... ..... 89.7 71.4 ree 83.6 98.1 94.8 77.0 56.4 63.1 48.4 59.2 78.8 107.1 
rae 90.4 70.8 NS Secs os 95.9 84.1 106.4 88.1 549 52.8 47.5 54.4 71.0 92.2 
April 29....... 89.2 68.4 Dec 95.1 74.7 107.6 88.2 58.9 54.0 46.2 51.3 64.3 78.3 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 
April 22 of 90,280 units represented the high mark of 


the 1939 model production season. Automobile assem- 
blies was the lone business indicator composing STEEL’s 
index not to record a decline during April. While 
total output for the month was slightly below the March 
level, daily average production exceeded that of March. 

Revenue freight carloadings recorded the third con- 
secutive weekly increase to 586,015 cars in the week 
ended April 29, without the aid of shipments from 
the soft-coal mines in the Appalachian district. The 
present level of freight traffic has only been exceeded 
by two other weeks so far this year. 

Electric power consumption of 2,182,727,000 kilowatt- 
hours in the week ended April 29 represents a decline 
from the preceding week, but remains well above the 
1,938,660,000 kilowatt-hours consumed in the comparable 
week last year. 

MARCH EXPORTS INCREASE 23 PER CENT 

Reflecting an increase of 23 per cent during March, 
exports regained the level at which they were last De- 
cember. Imports in March also recorded a substantial 
gain of 20 per cent, to reach the highest level of any 
month since December, 1937. Exports in March aggre- 


gated $268,364,000 compared with $218,560,000 in Febru- 
ary and only were 3 per cent below the total of $275,- 
308,000 for March last year. March imports amounted 
to $190,416,000, against $158,035,000 in February and 
$173,372,000 in March, 1938. The March export balance 
of $77,948,000 was larger than the previous month, but 
remained below the export balance of $101,936,000 in 
March a year ago. The export balance for the first 
quarter amounted to $173,184,000, against $319,304,000 in 
the first three months last year. In the same period 
of 1937 there was an import balance of $113,271,000. 
Following the general trend, exports and imports of 
steel and iron products in March recorded encouraging 
gains over the February volume. Excluding scrap, 
March exports totaled 162,098, compared with 134,777 
in February and 188,185 tons in March, 1938. Scrap 
exports recorded the greatest increase, advancing from 
224,913 tons in February to 312,262 tons in March. In 
March last year scrap exports totaled 338,648 tons. Im- 
ports in March, excluding scrap, were also larger total- 
ing 24,589 tons, against 17,736 in February and were 


more than double the 11,600 tons imported in March, - 


1938. Scrap imports during March of 780 tons represents 
a decline from the 1413 tons imported in February. 
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Steelworks Electric Power Freight Car ~ 
Operating Rate Output Loadings Weekly Auto 
Per Cent Million KWH Thousands of Cars Output 
Week ending 1939 1938 1932 1929 1939 1938 1932 1929 1939 1938 1932 1929 1939 1938 1932 1929 
Jan. 7....... 515 26.0 25.0 840 2,169 2,139 1,619 1,542 531 552 573 799 76,685 54,084 30,755 75,000 
OE eens 52.0 29.0 26.0 82.0 2.269 2115 1,602 1,734 587 580 572 914 86,925 65,735 31,416 95,000 
NG Re 51.5 30.5 27.0 83.0 2289 2108 1,598 1,737 590 570 562 932 90,205 65,418 29,365 105,000 
Jan. 28....... 515 33.0 285 840 2.292 2098 15588 1,717 594 553 560 926 89,200 59,365 28,950 115,000 
See ee ey 53.0 31.0 28.5 85.0 2,287 2,082 1,588 1,728 577 564 575 947 79,410 51,443 27,110 116,000 
Feb. 11 54.0 30.0 27.0 86.0 2,268 2.052 1,578 1,726 580 543 956 84,500 57,810 29,320 116,000 
Feb. 18....... 55.0 31.0 25.0 880 2249 2059 1,545 1,718 580 536 572 958 79,860 59,100 30,410 116,500 
Feb. 25....... 55.0 305 25.0 83.0 2,226 2031 1,512 1,699 561 512 636 907 75,660 56,977 30,150 116,500 
Mar. 4....... 560 295 25.0 89.5 2,244 2,036 1,519 1,707 599 553 560 977 78,705 54,440 31,390 116,500 
BOOP, 22.255... 565 30.0 25.55 945 2,238 2,015 1,538 1,703 592 557 575 946 84,095 57,438 31,110 116,500 
Mar. 18 56.5 32.0 245 945 2,225 2018 1,537 1687 594 540 585 958 86,725 57;558 30,590 117,000 
Mar. 25 55.5 35.0 23.0 945 2,199 1,975 1,514 1,683 605 573 561 961 89,400 56,800 32,892 117,500 
ES Ree 54.5 36.0 23.0 95.0 1,210 1,979 1,480 1680 604 523 545 967 85,980 57,500 25,756 120,000 
Apr. 8 53.5 32.0 220 95.5 2173 1,999 1465 1663 535 522 545 956 87,019 60,975 35,390 138.417 
Apr. 15 51.5 32.0 220 96.0 2,171 1,958 1,480 1,697 548 538 567 972 88,050 62,021 35,778 140,822 
Apr. 22. 50.55 32.5 23.0 98.0 2,199 1,951 1,469 1,709 559 524 562 1,004 90,280 60,563 30,672 140,290 
Apr. 29 49.0 32.0 24.0 101.0 2,183 1,939 1,445 1,700 586 543 554 1,052 86,640 50,755 31,121 139,732 
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@ Realization has become fairly 
general among the more successful 
manufacturers that tremendous 
economies can be effected by the use 
of modern machine tools on large- 
scale production. It is by no means 
so generaily appreciated, however, 
that efficiency and work quality can 
be stepped up to an equally impor- 
tant degree by the application of 
this same modern equipment to pro- 
duction involving relatively small 
lots of parts. 

Machine tool builders themselves 
have been among the first to dis- 
cover this. Much has been said of 
late about the swing toward special 
machinery on the part of machine 
tool users. This trend was dealt with 
to some length by Everard Stubbs 
during the spring meeting of the 
National Machine Too] Builders’ as- 
sociation in Chicago. Mr. Stubbs 
pointed out that many machine tool 
parts, formerly produced in jigs and 
fixtures, must now be made one by 
one because of special characteris- 
tics involved in each case. At the 
same time these parts must be ex- 
tremely accurate and their cost 
must be held within reason. 


Machine Users Not Penalized 


In getting around among the lead- 
ing machine tool plants within re- 
cent weeks, I have been greatly im- 
pressed by the clever ways in which 
this difficult situation is being met 
without unduly penalizing machine 
tool users for their insistence that 
machines furnished to them must in 
one way or another depart from 
standard design. 

That this situation has been met 
as successfully as it has is a real 
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Machining cast iron hydrant bottom on Gisholt heavy duty turret 
lathe equipped with cross-feeding turret and standard tools 





tribute to the resourcefulness of the 
machine tool builders and to the 
flexibility, wide range, accuracy and 
ease of operation of their own man- 
ufacturing equipment. It is a trib- 
ute also to their engineers, who have 
made it possible to utilize so many 
standard parts and standard sub-as- 
semblies in the building up of many 
of the special machines demanded 
by customers. 


“Tool Room Machines” 


Before touching upon the use of 
high production tools on small lot 
production, I would like to mention 
the application of what ordinarily 
are considered as “tool room ma- 
chines”, to production operations. I 
have in mind particularly the jig 
borer—usually associated with pre- 
cision spacing and boring of holes 
in jigs. 

In a plant specializing in the man- 
ufacture of multiple spindle way 
drilling machines to customers spec- 
ifications, I recently saw one of 
these precision boring machines per- 
forming with great effectiveness on 
real manufacturing operations. 
These way drilling machines em- 
body a number of large plates 
pierced by many holes which must 
be spaced and bored with great ac- 
curacy. These plates are placed in 
the jig borer where the holes are 
exactly located and spotted, then 
they are taken to a radial drill 
where the holes are quickly rough 
drilled. Finally they are brought 
back to the jig borer and the rough 
drilled holes are finish bored to 
exact size and to exact spacing. 

In this way the precision machine 
is kept busy doing precision spac- 
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ing and boring, but is not tied up 
and overloaded with any roughing 
work. At the same time a lot of 
layout work and “hand measuring” 
is avoided—the machine accomplish- 
ing this more accurately and im- 
measurably faster than even the 
most skilled workman could do it. 
In another plant I recently was 
amazed to see precision and fine fin- 
ish ordinarily associated with gage 
blocks, being attained under manu- 
facturing conditions on the long, 
heavy hardened steel rails which 
form the ways of heavy-duty turret 
lathes. In this case the machine 
employed, of which there are only 
a few in this country, is a vertical 
spindle surface grinder of unusual 
size and rigidity—in effect a ‘“mag- 
nification” of a tool room grinder. 
Some idea of the character of the 
work turned out on this machine 
can be gained from the fact that 
sectional ways for extra long beds 
are ground separately to such ac- 
curacy that no “step” can be detect- 
ed where their ends butt together. 
When it comes to using high pro- 
duction machine tools for attaining 
efficiency and accuracy in the han- 
dling of miscellaneous small lot 
production, perhaps no class of mod- 
ern equipment demonstrates such 
possibilities more clearly than does 
the turret lathe. Therefore turret 
lathes will be considered here in 
this connection, with the assurance 
however, that as much can be said 
for several other types of modern 
machine tools — including milling 
machines; grinders; drilling ma- 
chines; various other types of 
lathes; planers and shapers; etc. 


Versatility of Turret Lathe 


The adaptability of turret lathes 
to what might be called “all-around 
manufacturing” has long been ap- 
preciated and taken advantage of 
by the builders of turret lathes on 
their own work, ranging all the way 
from precision jobs in the tool room 
to the heaviest kind of turning and 
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On Small Lots 


Is Increased By 


MODERN MACHINE TOOLS 


boring on cast, forged and bar work 
in the shop. 

Realizing that the same advan- 
tages might well apply in the plants 
of machine tool users, turret lathe 
manufacturers have within recent 
years increased the range of speeds 
and feeds to give efficiency over the 
full size ranges in any given ma- 
chine; have improved the “handi- 
ness” of set up and operation—in- 
cluding the ease and speed of set- 
ting the automatic stops on both 
turret and cross feeds; and have 
made the micrometer dials or 
sleeves on the tool feed screws as ac- 
curate, dependable and as clearly 
readable as those of a _ precision 
measuring instrument. 


Standard Tooling Helps 


In addition to all this, they have 
made available to users as wide va- 
riety of standard tools and attach- 
ments which by the use of low cost 
cutting blades make it possible to 
set up quickly and economically for 
all sorts of complicated operations 
without the use of special equip- 
ment. 

What all this means to any man- 
ufacturer who must contend with 
small lot—as well as with large lot 
—production is well exemplified by 
the photographs appearing on these 
pages, which were taken in the 
plant of a well-known manufacturer 
of water hydrants, pumps and fire 
engine parts. A typical collection 
of such parts which are required 
only in relatively small lots, is 
shown in the lower right hand illus- 
tration. These parts are of steel 
forgings, bronze and cast iron. 
While high production is not the 
main problem here, there is a con- 


Wide variety of hydrant and fire en- 
gine parts which are machined effi- 
ciently in small lots in the turret lathe 
which, on opposite page, is shown op- 
erating on one of these parts 
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dition of seasonal demand which 
sometimes calls for three eight hour 
shifts per day. The problem was to 
find a rugged and accurate machine 
which—with the help of relatively 
inexpensive standard tools—could 
quickly be set up efficiently to 
handle any of this wide variety of 
parts—not only for short runs, but 
also for long runs should occasion 
demand. 

The problem was solved by the 
installation of a heavy duty turret 
lathe equipped with a cross feeding 
turret which permits wide range of 
boring from the turret with stand- 
ard single point boring bars. This 
machine, as depicted at the upper 
left, is set up for machining cast 
iron hydrant bottoms—the fixture 
on the standard chuck being de- 
signed to hold several sizes of these 
hydrant bottoms. On this particu- 
lar set-up, standard tools are used 
on four turret positions; the 
sequence of operations being: 
Rough boring three diameters; fin- 
ish boring three diameters; facing; 





and tapping. Both cemented car- 
bide and high speed steel cutters 
are used, and the time required is 
40 minutes, floor to floor. ‘ime re 
quired for machining the miscel- 
laneous collection of parts shown, 
was cut on the average of 50 per 
cent by the installation of this par- 
ticular machine. 


Consider “Small Lot” Man 


It is just such performance as 
this which—on the occasion of the 
National machine tool show in 1935 

inspired the president of one of 
the largest tool shops in this coun- 
try immediately afterward to install 
production machinery in his pre- 
cision plant. His comment to some 
of the machine tool builders was 
along this line: “You have allowed 
all this talk about ‘high production’ 
to obscure the fact that your latest 
equipment is of equally vital im- 
portance to hundreds of small lot 
manufacturers. I had to come out 
to this show and discover this all 
by myself.” 
























































Open-Hearth Conference Searches 


For Ways to Improve Steelmaking 


@ OPERATORS- of _ open-hearth 
plants and blast furnace plants are 
working hand in hand in developing 
practices which will improve quality 
of steel and produce it more eco- 
nomically. This was demonstrated 
clearly at the national conference of 
the Open Hearth, and Blast Furnace 
and Raw Materials committees, 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, in Cleve- 
land, April 26-28. 

As announced in STEEL last week, 
page 22, in a report of opening ses- 
sions, attendance at the conference 
set a record high point. By the last 
day registration totaled 580, includ- 
ing 512 of the open-hearth group and 
78 of the blast furnace group. Next 
year’s meeting, it was decided, will 
be held at the William Penn hotel, 
Pittsburgh, during either the second 
or third weeks in April. 

Presenting the report on “Resi- 
dual Metals in Open-Hearth Steel,” 
J. D. Sullivan, chief chemist, Bat- 
telle Memorial institute, Columbus, 
O., stated that the study has been 
pursued for ten years and that in- 
creases in residual metals have 
been negligible for the most part. 
The analyses were made by the 
bureau of mines, Pittsburgh, the 
first three years and by Battelle in- 
stitute the last seven. 


Because there is little danger of 
residual metal content getting out 
of control in the near future, Mr. 
Sullivan announced that the study 
will be recessed about five years 
when samples again will be 
analyzed. This year’s report showed 
the average, by plants, of nickel in- 
creased slightly but the average, 
by tonnage capacity, remained prac- 
tically constant. Copper showed un- 
expected decrease, the average by 
tonnage capacity being lower than 
since 1932. Tin and chromium re- 
mained constant, while averages for 
manganese were slightly below 
those of 1936. 


Safety Clothing Required 


In an open-hearth shop in the 
Pittsburgh district the first and sec- 
ond helper, burners, pitman, and 
others in dangerous occupations, 
are required to wear protective 
clothing during winter months. The 
men pay one-third, the company 
two-thirds the cost of this woolen 
clothing. on 


In an Ohio shop men on the pour . 


ing platform are required ,to wear 


impregnated duck clothing which is 


not as heavy as the woolen cloth- 
ing, though in hot weather the men 
complain of skin infection and rash. 
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It was brought out, however, that 
the latter objection is remedied by 
having the clothing washed more 
often. On the other hand, a shop 
in the East reports that its open- 
hearth men are equipped with wool- 
en clothing even in the summer 
months with little or no complaints. 

The questionnaire on blue glasses 
used in the steel industry indicates 
a lack of standardization and a wide 
variety of diameters and thicknesses 
of glasses in service. No protection 
against infra-red ray is afforded. At 
one plant, however, the men are 
equipped with goggles having two 
shades of amber. 


Attracts Worker’s Attention 


A unique method for getting a 
safety message across to the work- 
man is employed at one open-hearth 
shop. A slide is inserted in a frame 
at each drinking fountain so that 
when a workman leans over to 
satisfy his thirst he is obliged to 
read some such message as “Take 
a salt tablet”. Or, in case an acci- 
dent happens at ihis_ particular 
plant a photograph is taken and this 
is placed on the screen at the com- 
pany’s safety meeting with the de- 
sired result, for no man likes to see 
himself in an accident. 


In an Ohio plant, wives of work- 
men have asked the plant doctor to 
suggest proper lunches for hot 
weather. 

Discussing training and practical 
use of metallurgical observers in 
the open hearth, a Pittsburgh op- 
erator expressed the opinion that 
maximum results are obtained by 
having the observer work with the 
melter in sharing the responsibility 
for quality steel. At a plant in the 
Pittsburgh district many college 
graduates are employed as observ- 
ers to provide a steady flow of en- 
gineers into other plant depart- 
ments. This plant also trains men 
from their blooming and other mills 
as observers and it develops that as 
these men return to their respec- 
tive departments they take with 
them an-idea of the problems en- 
countered in steelmaking practice 
which makes them more efficient in 
their” own department. 

These men are rotated from one 
department to another and then as- 
signed as operations afford. ‘They 


‘ come under supervision of the plant 


st 


metallurgist... Use of metallurgical 
observers in steelmaking practice 
was classed by many operators as 
the greatest advance made in the 
steel industry in the last few years. 

In’ another plant the plan fol- 


lowed is to educate the observer in 
all departments of the mill so that 
he fully understands results desired 
from ingot to finished product. Af- 
terwards he is made a helper in the 
open hearth and he follows this oc- 
cupation for two or three years to 
familiarize himself with various de- 
tails of open-hearth reduction. He 
now is qualified to be an observer 
and several men are placed under 
him in the open-hearth department 
to record data used by the metallur- 
gical department. 

Dealing with improvements of 
working conditions in the open- 
hearth department, an operator in 
the Chicago district pointed out that 
lockers and washroom facilities are 
provided for the employes as well 
as water coolers at convenient loca- 
tions. At another plant, cooling de- 
vices are provided in the pit floor. 
Some of the crane cabs are air con- 
ditioned. A feature enjoyed at this 
plant is the control of working 
schedules; on many occasions off- 
days are scheduled to meet conven- 
ience of workmen. 

At a plant in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, the open-hearth crew has be- 
come enthusiastic over the use of 
rubber-tired wheelbarrows. By elim- 
inating shock, loads up to 1500 
pounds are handled with half the 
fatigue formerly experienced. 

A new type of open-hearth fur- 
nace bottom construction was de- 
scribed by Alex M. Morton, super- 
intendent, construction, Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Monessen, Pa. An abstract 
of Mr. Morton’s paper appeared in 
STEEL for May 1, page 44. 


Open-hearth operators observe a 
tendency to replace Austrian mag: 
nesite with other types. 


Studies Basic Linings 


Discussing use of basic brick and 
other special materials in open- 
hearth furnaces other than bottoms, 
one operator reported a furnace in 
Austria using basic brick in the sus- 
pended furnace roof and the water: 
cooled skewback as having made 
1000 heats before repairs were nec: 
essary. An operator in the Pitts- 
burgh district who has used some 
basic brick in the ends of furnaces 
expressed doubt as to their practic: 
ability because of high costs. 


If coke ground to the proper mesh 
is mixed with a clay refractory bv 
mechanical means, a coke-clay re: 
fractory is obtained that is highly 
resistant to slag action. Such a re- 
fractory known as “Klako” now is 
available. Carbon and fire clay 
after having been mixed are fired 
at a high temperature, some of the 
carbon being converted into a form 
that is not absorbed by molten steel, 
A speaker in describing this refrac- 
tory pointed out that the material 
is lighter and, hence, takes a lower 
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freight rate than other refractories, 
it is resistant to slagging action and 
when made into hot tops affords 
low thermal conductivity. 

L. E. Smith, Continental Steel 
Corp., Kokomo, Ind., speaking on 
“Research in Development of Open- 
Hearth Refractories” pointed out 
that industry is criticized for receiv- 
ing refractory materials without sub- 
jecting them to tests. Many smaller 
mills never have installed testing 
equipment for refractories. He stat- 
ed that there is no standard proce- 
dure for testing brick for resistance 
to spalling, this merely being re- 
corded in per cent loss by weight. 

An eastern operator expressed 
the opinion that maximum checker- 
work efficiency must be found for 
working temperatures of 2650 de- 
grees Fahr. He emphasized that 
there is much to be done in the in- 
stallation of open-hearth roofs that 
will operate at a working tempera- 
ture 150 degrees higher than pres- 
ent day practice. 


Construction Is Curtailed 


In the last ten years, not over 15 
new open-hearth plants have been 
built in this country, according to 
the observation of W. C. Buell, en- 
gineer, Cleveland. Many of the 
plants are 30 to 40 years old and 
not over 25 open-hearth plants in 
this country can be rated as fine 
plants, he contended. 

Various problems encountered in 
the open hearth were discussed by 
Robert Urquhart, superintendent 
open hearth department, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Munhall, Pa. at 
a joint session of open-hearth and 
blast furnace committees. Inter- 
ference with steel quality, he said, 
may be considered from four differ- 
ent types of pig iron: Low-silicon 
iron, high-silicon iron, in which the 
silicon varies over a wide range in 
short periods, and high and low 
sulphur iron. 

Composition of pig iron preferred 
at Homestead is 4.25 per cent car- 
bon, 1.50 manganese, 0.200 phos- 
phorus,  0.90-1.20 _ silicon, 0.025 
sulphur. However, iron with man- 
ganese 2.25 and phosphorus 0.300 is 
acceptable because the blast fur- 
naces use open-hearth slag. 


Carbon content of pig iron, so 
long as it is regular, does not offer 
a serious problem in the open- 
hearth process. While little atten- 
tion is being paid to the less common 
elements introduced into iron by the 
ore, Mr. Urquhart predicted that 
with increasing demands on iron 
quality and of the resultant steel 
more serious consideration along 
this line can be expected. 

With more attention devoted to 
slag-metal relationships in the open- 
hearth process, more thought must 
be given to hold silicon content of 
the iron within a definite narrow 
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range. If silicon is high, particularly 
when making rimming steel, time 
of heats will be prolonged to build 
up the iron oxide content of the 
slag to obtain rimming action in the 
mold. Furthermore, the speaker 
contended, more uniform silicon 
iron affords closer control of melts 
in the open-hearth shop, faster time 
of heats and lower production cost. 

Hot metal mixers are a misnomer, 
the speaker asserted, inasmuch as 
they simply are reservoirs for hot 
metal. No mixing occurs within this 
vessel according to tests. Slag bank 
and bottom troubles, large slag 
volumes, and increased iron loss are 
results of high-silicon iron. The 
speaker emphasized that uniform 
silicon iron therefore should be con- 
sidered important by the blast fur- 
nace operator. 

With the trend pointing to larger 
use of flat rolled products and the 
unfavorable influence of sulphur on 
surface quality, blast furnace oper- 
ators will be obliged to control this 
element more closely. Because the 
steel bath absorbs sulphur from 
fuel, pig iron must not contain a 
higher per cent of sulphur than is 
allowed in the finished steel, or 
manganese will have to be used to 
reduce the sulphur content. Both 
methods, the speaker contended, are 
costly. 

High-temperature iron is desired 
by open-hearth operators because it 
gives less trouble at the mixer. Un- 
til satisfactory temperature measur- 
ing devices are perfected, it is im- 
possible for the steelmaker to speci- 
fy what high temperature he de- 
sires. 


Recommends Furnace Control 


Mr. Urquhart recommended that 
process control be extended to oper- 
ation of blast furnaces. He explained 
that by grouping and averaging a 
large series of casts it is possible to 
obtain the effect of variations in a 
given constituent. 

Still more will be required of the 
steelmaker in the future as the re- 
sult of rigid requirements, accord- 
ing to E. L. Ramsey, superintend- 
ent steel and booming mill depart- 
ments, Wisconsin Steel Co., South 
Chicago, Ill. Because scrap is lighter 
and contaminated with alloys, the 
only means the open-hearth operator 
has of improving his raw materials 
is by way of a more uniform grade 
of hot metal. 

The grade of iron best suited to 
his particular practice is 0.60 to 0.90 
per cent silicon, 1.50 to 2.00 man- 
ganese, 0.200 to 0.250 phosphorus, 
0.04 maximum sulphur, and mini- 
mum casting temperature of 2700 
degrees Fahr. 

The speaker emphasized import- 
ance of casting iron at a minimum 
temperature of 2700 degrees at the 
blast furnace and having facilities 
to deliver hot metal to the open 


hearth not below 2450 degrees and 
preferably 2600 degrees Fahr. A 
manganese content ranging from 
1.50 to 1.75 per cent in hot iron is 
preferred by the speaker to hold 
the residual manganese low enough 
so that ferromanganese can _ be 
added after oxidation. 

If hot metal from the blast fur- 
nace is not kept in close range (20 
points variation in silicon) open- 
hearth practice is thrown out of 
balance and the melter is obliged to 
change his practice. As a result, Mr. 
Ramsey stated, it is almost impos- 
sible to produce physically uniform 
heats. 

In conclusion, the speaker stressed 
importance of hot metal with high 
temperatures, silicon most suitable 
for furnace operation and quality of 
steel being made, and uniformity of 
metal. 


Affects Furnace Materials 


E. H. Leathers, assistant open 
hearth superintendent, Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Steubenville, O., pointed 
out that when silicon in iron is too 
high it is hard on furnace materials 
around the slag line. On the other 
hand, when silicon content is too 
low, the heat is sluggish and prob- 
ably will melt soft. At the speaker’s 
plant where sheets mostly are made, 
best results are obtained when the 
iron analyzes 0.90 to 1.20 per cent 
silicon, 0.040 sulphur, 0.265 phos- 
phorus and from 1.90 to 2.00 man- 
ganese. 

C. J. Fleisch, assistant superin- 
tendent, Carrie blast furnaces, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Rankin, 
Pa., directed attention to the trend 
for lower sulphur in pig iron thus 
making it necessary for the fur- 
nace operator to carry a slag of 
high basicity. He contended that 
operators are close to the limit of 
control of regularity in silicon in 
iron. Three factors which cause the 
greatest variations in silicon, the 
speaker pointed out, are variation 
in coke properties, size of raw ma- 
terials used in the blast furnace 
burden, and moisture content of the 
blast. 

The open-hearth department will 
take hot metal up to 0.05 per cent 
sulphur occasionally, though below 
0.03 per cent is preferred. Iron over 
0.05 sulphur is put through the pig 
machine. Cold iron ranging from 
0.05 to 0.07 sulphur is used by the 
open-hearth department in small 
portions. All iron over 0.07 sulphur 
is recharged in the blast furnace 
and costs the furnace operator about 
$1.00 a ton for yard switching, con- 
version, handling, and remelting. 

Results obtained with an optical 
pyrometer indicate that iron is 
tapped from normal working blast 
furnaces at about 2700 degrees Fahr. 
When slow blowing is employed, 
temperature of the iron usually is 

(Please turn to Page 63) 











Steel Engineers Group Visiis New 


Seamless Tube Mill in Youngstown 


@® MORE than 550 members of the 
Association of Iron and Steel En- 
gineers attended the joint meeting 
of the Pittsburgh and Cleveland 
sections at the Uhio hotel, Youngs- 
town, O., May 2. During the morn- 
ing members and guests were taken 
to the Brier Hill works of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. in 
buses to inspect the layout for 
making tube rounds. Following 
juncheon at the Ohio hotel, buses 
took the group to the new seamless 
tube mill at the Campbell works 
to observe the conversion of the 
rounds into seamless tubes. 

The mill inspected at the Brier 
Hill division was rebuilt about two 
years ago. Blooms coming from a 
continuous furnace or direct from 
a 40-inch bloomer are converted 
into tube rounds by a 35-inch 2- 
high reversing blooming mill 
equipped with rolls 38 3/16 inches 
diameter and with a body of 84 
inches. This unit produces from 
100 to 135 tons of rounds an hour 
ranging from 5% to 13% inches di- 
ameter. The pieces are cut to length 
by a 72-inch hot saw, centered, 
stamped and conveyed to a chain- 
typacooling bed located on the out- 
side bf the building. 


' Removes Surface Defects 


After traveling the full length of 
the bed, the product is returned 
to the building and fed through a 
peeler. This machine is built with 
a revolving head in which six alloy 
steel cutters are mounted. As the 
rounds pass through the unit the 
surface defects are removed thus 
obviating the pickling operation. 
The rounds then pass over the in- 
spection and conditioning beds and 
are shipped to the new seamless 
mill at the Campbell works. 

At the dinner in the evening 
music was furnished by a 15-piece 
orchestra of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. and later its glee club 
consisting of 80 voices rendered 
many vocal selections. Members 
of both groups are company em- 
ployes of long standing. 

At the technical session following 
the dinner, C. G. Ohlson, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Aetna- 
Standard Engineering Co., Youngs- 
town, O., reviewed the developments 
in seamless tube manufacture. The 
cupping process patented by Red- 
mond in 1851, he stated, is still in 
use principally for sizes 5 inches 
and larger in comparatively short 
lengths such as required for gas 
cylinders and couplings. 

In 1885 tube manufacture received 
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its real impetus by the invention 
of the Mannesmann method of pro- 
caucing seamless tubes by piercing 
a solid round between oblique rolls. 

Before 1896 seamless tubes had 
been produced in this country by 
cold drawing from imported pierced 
billets or by the cupping process. 
In that year, however, R. C. Stiefel 
designed and installed a mill at Ell- 
wood City, Pa., for producing tubes 
up to 2% inches in diameter. To- 
day mills of this type having double 
piercers are making tubes 16 inches 
outside diameter, and with expand- 
ing machines, up to 24 and even 
28 inches diameter. 

Mr. Ohlson in discussing the Pil- 
ger mill mentioned that about 15 
years ago a mill of this type was 
installed at the Campbell works of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., to manufacture 
tubes up to 13% inches outside di- 
ameter and from 60 to 80 feet long. 

It was found, however, that the 
operating equipment of a Pilger 
mill such as mandrels and rolls, 
is expensive from the standpoint of 
first cost as well as maintenance. 
Because of this fact as well as the 
inconvenience of making the bottom 
poured round ingots the original 
German piercing mill and the two 
Pilger stands of rolls were replaced 
by two high-speed piercing mills. 
This change was made during Feb- 
ruary, 1938, and represents the lat- 
est and most powerful installations 
of its kind in the United States, the 
speaker pointed out. 

The mills, which have a rated an- 
nual capacity of 300,000 tons, han- 
dle billet lengths from 7% to 11 
feet. Should billets shorter than 
7% feet be required, they can be 
heated in double lengths and divid- 
ed by a gas cutting machine locat- 


ed in the furnace runout table, 


Mr. Ohlson explained. 
Speed of Mills Differ 


The piercing rolls are 51 inches 
maximum diameter having 
barrel length of 30 inches. 
The two piercing mills are iden- 
tical except for their speed 
and direction of rotation. No. 1 
piercer runs at 71% revolutions per 
minute and number two at 77 revo- 
lutions per minute, giving surface 
speeds of 955 and 1030 feet per min- 
ute, respectively, with maximum roll 
diameters. Rolls in the No. 1 piercer 
run counter clockwise and in the 
No. 2 stand clockwise when looking 
into the mill from the entry side. 
Obliquity of rolls can be adjusted 
up to 12 degrees. Each mill is 


driven by a 5000-horsepower syn- 
chronous motor. 


The plug mill has rolls 38 inches 
in diameter and 56 inches long. It 
is direct driven by a 2000-horsepower 
synchronous motor. The two reel- 
ers are of the barrel type with 30- 
inch diameter by 28-inch long rolls 
having a fixed obliquity of 6 degrees. 
The sizing mill is designed with 
five pairs of rolls 32 inches diame- 
ter and 21 inches long running at 
a speed of 21 revolutions per minute. 

In his closing remarks, Mr. Ohlson 
emphasized that great progress has 
been made during the last 40 years 
in the manufacture of seamless 
tubes by the Mannesmann method, 
but he also warned that there still 
remains improvements to be made 
in order to meet the more severe 
specifications, particularly with re- 
spect to dimensional tolerances, 
which likely are to appear. Wheth- 
er this difficult problem would be 
solved by modifications to or com- 
binations of methods used today, or 
by an entirely new process was a 
question in the speaker’s mind. 

S. M. Weckstein, chief engineer, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
O., in speaking on “The Application 
of Antifriction Bearings in Tube 
Mill Equipment,” reviewed some of 
the various methods employed in the 
production of both seamless and 
welded tubes. The speaker used 
various layouts on the screen to 
point out the use of tapered roller 
bearings in modern tube mill equip- 
ment. 


Bearings Left Intact 


In discussing the plug mill proc- 
ess the speaker pointed out that 
bearings are not removed from 
the roll necks except when the di- 
ameter of the roll has been reduced 
to a minimum dimension. For the 
periodic dressing of the roll, the 
entire assembly is mounted in a 
lathe, the speaker explained. The 
coupling is chucked in the head 
of the lathe and the roll is driven 
in that way. To support opposite 
end, a center plug is fitted on end of 
shaft and rolls supported on the 
tailstock center. The end of larger 
rolls are supported in a_ suitable 
bearing on the steady rest. 

The speaker referred to the first 
application of taper roller bearings 
to the main rolls of a piercing mill 
in 1927 at the plant of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. During the first 
year’s operation, he asserted, a grati- 
fying saving was made and a re- 
markable improvement noted in the 
concentricity of the tubes pierced. 
Mr. Weckstein gave the sequence 
of operations in the production of 
tubing by the Diescher, Assel and 
welded processes, analyzed the bear- 
ing requirements and recommended 
bearing application in the major po- 
sitions of the mills involved. 
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A 35” BLOOMER - ONE OF MORGAN’S NEWEST 


@ Among the many types of mill 
equipment built by Morgan is the 
above 35” two-high blooming mill 
complete with double manipulator, 
front and rear tables, recently in- 


stalled in a prominent mid-west 
steel plant. A similar 35” mill and 
equipment are now under construc- 
tion in our shops for another 
prominent mid-west producer. 





Housings are one-piece steel cast- 
ings of the closed top type. Top 
roll balance is of the counter- 
weight type. Manipulator is of the 
overhead type, compact and acces- 
sible. Tables are of heavy design, 
equipped with anti-friction bear- 
ings. Provision is made for auto- 
matic lubrication and exclusion of 
scale and dirt. 


DESIGNERS » MANUFACTURERS + CONTRACTORS 
BLOOMING MILLS e PLATE MILLS ¢ STRUCTURAL MILLS 
ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRANES * CHARGING MACHINES 
INGOT STRIPPING MACHINES ¢ SOAKING PIT CRANES 
ELECTRIC WELDED FABRICATION # LADLE CRANES 
STEAM HAMMERS © STEAM HYDRAULIC FORGING 
PRESSES ¢ SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR STEEL MILLS 


THE MORGAN ENGINEERING CO., Alliance, Ohio 


Pittsburgh, 1420 Oliver Building 














MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


Barrels and Drums 








By HARRY C. ORR 
The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 
Cleveland 


@ IN THE manufacture of steel 
barrels and drums, a considerable 
amount of special handling equip- 
ment has been developed contribut- 
ing materially to efficient and low 
cost production. In many instances, 
such handling equipment has been 
successfully combined with proces- 
sing machines. 

In general, the equipment in- 
volved can be divided into three 
main groups: The first handles steel 
sheets, formed sheets, formed shells 
and heads, to and from the various 
fabricating machines; the second is 
for finishing operations such as 
those required in cleaning, predry- 
ing, painting or lacquering, and the 
baking; the third group takes fin- 
ished drums to storage or loading 
platforms. 

For fabricating operations, special 
conveyors may advantageously be 
used to carry formed sheets from 
the rolls to the welding machines, 
and welded shells to the flanging 
machines, both conveyors usually 
being of the double chain type, but 
arranged to carry formed sheets 
longitudinally and welded shells 
transversely. Also, separate con- 
veyors may be used for transferring 
the fabricated drums from the test- 
ing equipment to the predrying unit, 
although this usually is accom- 
plished through an extension to the 
foot of the predrying conveyor. 
Some installations made recently 
have variations from the above 
equipment, which include washing 
and drying machinery; but there is 
noticeably a general trend toward 


Fig. 1—Side view diagram of oven ar- 
rangement with conveyor drives 
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Complete mechanization of barrel and drum 
making involves several specialized pieces of 
handling equipment. Processing and handling 
are combined in drum painting and baking setup 
to increase efficiency and to utilize floor areas 


more effectively 


combining handiing and processing 
equipment to obtain a more com- 
pact plant and more efficient opera- 
tion. 


The second series of handling op- 
erations —through finishing proc- 
esses—has been almost completely 
mechanized in many plants. The in- 
stallation at St. Louis Steel Package 
Co., division of Niedringhaus, Inc., 
St. Louis, is an excellent example 
of a completely mechanized barrel 
plant. Illustrated in accompanying 
views are the processing and han- 
dling systems which predry the fab- 
ricated barrel or drum and bake on 
the paint or lacquer which is applied 
by an operator with a spray gun. 
At this plant, fabricating operations 
are handled on the first floor and 
painting, baking and storage on the 
second floor. Fabricating operations 
progress from shearing, through 
forming and welding to produce a 
cylinder, and on to where hoops are 
formed in shell, and ends are double 
seamed in place. A testing station 
also is located on the first floor. 

Drums fed into the predryer on 
the second floor have just come 
from the testing station, where they 
have been immersed in water and 
air pressure has been applied to 
check tightness of all seams. They 
are wet, and so must be dried and 


preheated before painting, if best 
results are to be obtained. The pre- 
dryer unit rolls drums through a 
horizontal, insulated enclosure seen 
in the elevation diagram, Fig. 1. 
Cross rods mounted between two 
strands of conveyor chains push or 
roll the drums through the pre- 
dryer. This spreads the film of 
water over the surface, and hence 
makes for more rapid and uniform 
drying. 


Predryer uses Exhaust Gas 


Usually, about 10 minutes in the 
predryer is sufficient to produce 
satisfactory results with heat ob- 
tained from gases exhausted from 
the paint drying oven. With an L- 
type drying oven, the predrying unit 
can be located conveniently under- 
neath. Thus, all equipment is in 
line, and the drums can be dis- 
charged from the predrying oven, 
painted, and charged directly into 
the drying oven conveyor with mini- 
mum effort and with equipment ar- 
ranged compactly as shown in the 
elevation diagram, Fig. 1. This is a 
side view of the predryer and bake 
oven equipment used at the St. 
Louis Steel Package Co., plant. 


Fig. 2 shows a workman loading 


drums into the predrying unit. The 
rods which roll the drums can be 
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Without Steel Weil lave lo 


GIVE AMERICA BACK TO THE INDIANS 


VER stop to realize how utterly your comfort, 

safety, life itself depend upon steel? When 
you eat, sleep, walk, ride, telephone or telegraph 
you are using steel. 


Without steel there would be no newspaper, 

no radio; no heated homes, no modern office 
or factory buildings; no electric light, no gas, 
no oil. And as for national defense -- steel is 
the very bulwark of the nation. 


Everything you use and enjoy depends 
directly or indirectly on steel. Because of 


improvements made in steel in recent years 
thousands of products are of better grade, and 
cost less -- and hundreds of new products are 
possible. The steel industry knows how im- 
portant it is to employment and prosperity to 
maintain constant improvement in steel and 
manufacture. That is why Youngstown spends 
millions to improve its facilities and products 
and to help the public employ steel to better 
advantage. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 


General Offices : - 


Sheets - Plates - Pipe and Tubular Products 
Conduit - Tin Plates - Bar - Rods - Wire - Nails 
Tie Plates and Spikes. 


YOUNGOTOWN 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 








seen through the open end of the 
predryer. In Fig. 3, drums are being 
Spray painted as they come from 
the predryer which is shown at the 
right. 

For the painting operation, a ma- 
chine is provided to support the 
drum on four positively driven rolls 
which revolve and carry the drums, 
usually on their chines. Paint is 
sprayed onto the ends and side of 
the drum by one or two men, and 
therefore this unit becomes more or 
less the determining factor in es- 
tablishing the capacity of the en- 
tire finishing equipment. Ordinarily, 
if one man is employed and only one 
color applied, a maximum of four 
drums per minute can be painted. 
If two or more colors are applied, 
this capacity is reduced. 

Two men can paint up to about 
six drums per minute, and_ there- 
fore a painting and drying installa- 
tion, using one painting station, may 
have a maximum of 360 drums per 
hour. Ordinarily, fabricating equip- 


ment is capable of producing about 


300 drums per hour when set up for 


continuous operation. This also is a 
factor in determining the capacity 
of the finishing equipment. 

The paint machine has rollers 
mechanically adjustable to suit the 
length of the drum. Also, manually 
adjustable machines are sometimes 
used where adjusting time is of no 
importance, or where large quan- 
tities of the same size drums are 
painted at one time. 

Manually operated levers control 
the loading and discharging of the 
paint machine. However, no men, 
other than those engaged in paint- 
ing, are required for operation of 
the layout from the time drums 
enter the predryer until they are 
discharged from the drying oven. 

To conform to safety require- 
ments, an enclosure is_ provided 
around the paint machine. The 
spray gun operators work in such 
a position that excess spray flows 
into the enclosing chamber, Fig. 3, 
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where the vapors are carried to the 
atmosphere by means of an induced 
draft. Two powerful flood lights 
illumine the inside of the spray 
booth to facilitate painting opera- 
tions. 

When painted, drums are _ dis- 
charged into a synchronized feed 
Station which permits a drum to 
roll into place on a continuous con- 
veyor as the conveyor trays suc- 
cessively come to correct position. 
This conveyor unit operates con- 
tinuously to carry the painted drums 
up and through the drying oven 
located above the  predryer, as 
shown in Fig. 1. From the drying 
oven, drums travel down on this 
same conveyor to unloading sta- 
tions, either on the first or second 
floors, as may be desired. 

Although paint drying ovens can 
be built in three principal types, the 
L-type as used at the St. Louis Steel 
Package Co. plant is by far the most 
popular, since it conserves floor 
space by doubling back over the 
paint machine and predrying unit. 
See illustrations. Drying oven in 
this plant is in the shape of the let- 
ter “L,” laid horizontally, with the 
projecting leg downward. The con- 
tinuous conveyor, which carries 
drums through the oven, consists of 
two strands of chain’ carrying 
hinged trays, which contact the 
drums only on their chines. Trays 
are spaced 36 inches apart. 


Cooling Zone 


That portion of the downward 
projecting leg below the floor of the 
heated horizontal section of the 
drying oven is left open to permit 
the drums to cool as they pass down 
and out of the oven to unloading sta- 
tions or gravity roller conveyor sec- 
tions seen in Fig. 4. 

Oven is designed to dry painted 
drums at a rate of about five drums 
per minute. A temperature of 250 
degrees Fahr. is maintained, and the 
drums pass through the oven at a 
speed which permits them to remain 
in the heated zone about 18 to 20 
minutes. The total length of the 
horizontal portion of the drying 
oven shown in Fig. 1 is 140 feet. In 
some installations, the oven is of 
sufficient length to provide a cool- 
ing zone in which the drums travel 
for 5 to 10 minutes before being dis- 
charged. 

Oven structure is surrounded with 
a layer of rock wool blankets en- 
closed in sheet steel covers. Fig. 5 
shows McCann type, recirculating 
air heater used at St. Louis Steel 
Package Co. It employs five gas 


Fig. 2 (Upper)—Loading end of the pre- 

dryer unit. Fig. 3 (Lower)—Paint booth 

at discharge end of the predryer unit 

with loading station to overhead drying 
oven conveyor 
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burners including the pilot, with 100 
per cent combustion of the fuel oc- 
curring in a high temperature, re- 
fractory lined, combustion chamber. 
Products of combustion are passed 
into a tempering chamber where 
they are mixed thoroughly with 
proper amounts of room and re- 
circulated air. Hot gas-air mixture 
then is distributed evenly to the 
drying oven by means of a feed duct 
with openings, spaced at 5 to 6-foot 
intervals throughout the entire 
length of the oven. 

A high percentage of the spent 
but still hot mixture is returned to 
the heater, since this mixture will 
require a minimum amount of fuel 
to bring it back to the desired tem- 
perature. Heater is of welded steel 
construction, carefully insulated to 
conserve heat. Ducts likewise are 
heavily insulated. Heater is equipped 
with automatic temperature controls 
and safety features. Blower unit 
for the heater can be seen in rear 
at extreme right of Figure 5. 


Exhaust Air Is Reheated 


At left in Figure 5 is the blower 
unit which takes part of the exhaust 
from the drying oven and forces it 
into the pre-heater unit. Remainder 
of drying oven exhaust is returned 
to the heater and reheated. To as- 
sure uniform temperature through- 
out the length of the drying oven, 
the exhaust is taken out through a 
longitudinal duct with openings at 
intervals throughout the length of 
the oven. Predryer likewise is fed 
through a duct with openings at 
intervals throughout its length. All 
duct openings are carefully damp- 
ered to assure uniform distribution. 

Recent years have brought into 
use interior lacquered drums for 
dyes, chemicals, foods and many 
other products. For this service and 
similar applications, the drum is 
sprayed on the inside with certain 
kinds of lacquers or coatings de- 


Fig. 4—Lower leg of drying oven con- 
veyor at lower floor level with tilting 
device shown in operation standing 
barrels on end on roller conveyor. Photo 
courtesy Reeves Pulley Co., Colum- 
bus, Ind. 
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pending upon the proposed contents 
of the drum and the manufacturer’s 
preference. Not all lacquers and 
coatings dry under the same con- 
ditions. In those plants such as the 
one illustrated where only one oven 
is installed, lacquered drums are 
handled separately from those which 
do not require lacquering. These 
drums are painted on the outside 
after first being lacquered on the in 
side. Between operations, drums 
are returned to fabricating machines 
for insertion of heads and placed in 


be 





Fig. 5.—Oven heating equipment and 
blowers 


storage ready for paint application. 
Since most lacquers require bak- 
ing temperatures from 425 to 600 
degrees Fahr., oven temperature 
must be suitable for the particular 
lacquer at hand, also a bake of 
about 30 minutes at the proper tem- 
perature is required, and the con- 
veyor drive is slowed down to give 
this drying period. This, of course, 
cuts down the output of the oven to 
about three drums per minute. 
The necessary range of drive 
speeds for the conveyor is obtained 
by the use of a Reeves variable 
speed transmission unit, seen at the 
lower left in Fig. 4. This drives the 
conveyor for the entire drying oven. 
A similar unit used on the pre- 
dryer affords the range in speeds 
required for various work there. 
Variable speed transmissions allow 
quick adjustment to permit highest 
rate of production for the particu- 
lar size, tvpe and shape of work 
being handled. At the right in Fig. 
(Please turn to Page 78) 






















Neither Elmer J. Butts or any other 
one man can be a “specialist in every- 
thing.” 

But a good ball bearing source can 
— and must. It’s a quality to seek in 
your bearing supplier — a quality to 


count on the plus side, if you find it. 


How can an organization “special- 
ize in everything’? Because it IS an 
organization — and, if it is serving a 
wide group of diversified industries 
like those that make up Fafnir’s cus- 
tomer-list — because it is composed 
of men each a specialist in the field 
he covers. 

What does this mean to you, a 


manufacturer relying on Fafnir to 


BALANCE 


meet your ball bearing needs? It 
means that whether your blue-prints 
call for railway cars or paper mill 
equipment... machine tools or air- 
craft ... blowers or spinning frames 
... Or any one of a dozen other prod- 
ucts within Industry’s major classifi- 


cations, you can count on Fafnir for 


far more than bearings alone. 


Your Fafnir representative, with the 
advantage of years of experience in 
solving similar problems, will be of 
real help in the adaptation of ball 
bearings to your shafts. He will make 
intelligent recommendations on seals, 


shields, speeds, loads, preferred lubri- 


cants. He will understand your needs 
from the service point of view. 
But the value of “specializing in 


everything” is even broader than that. 














Fafnir’s diversified customer-list is 
your soundest assurance that neither 
a recession or a sudden boom in any 
industry will affect this company’s 
ability to serve you promptly and 
dependably. 

No matter what your bearing need, 
Fafnir has specialized in an applica- 
tion related to it. No matter what your 
service requirements, Fafnir will meet 
them, regardless of “business cycles” 
in the newest or the oldest indus- 
try. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 


New Britain, Connecticut. 


IN PRODUCTION 


The balance of Fafnir production between standard and specialized ball 


bearings results in important advantages. Because so wide a range of types 


and sizes are standard items in the Fafnir line, engineering and production of 


specialized bearings can be limited to those where a definite departure from 


stock material is absolutely necessary. 


Yet, when required, these specialized bearings are more efficiently pro- 


duced because of Fafnir’s extensive experience with all types. That is why 


Fafnir engineering and production staffs are better able to handle all cus- 


tomers’ demands for specialized applications. And that is how Fafnir brings 


down costs and speeds up service on specialized bearings. 
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@ TO STEP UP melting capacity 
sufficiently to keep pace with finish- 
ing capacity, Rotary Electric Steel 


Co., Detroit, has completed a new 
melt shop and transferred steelmak- 
ing operations to it without seri- 


ously interrupting production. Roll- 
ing capacity is approximately 12,000 
tons per month, hitherto supplied by 
a single 50-ton electric furnace, and 











New Melt Shop 


This company’s steelmaking operations were 
transferred to a new melt shop without seriously 
interrupting production. A larger bulk of cold 
scrap is accommodated by specially designed 


30-ton electric furnace 


now supplemented by a new 30-ton 
Heroult furnace of special design to 
accommodate a larger bulk of cold 
scrap. 

The new melt shop building meas- 
ures 160 x 120 feet in size, compris- 
ing a charging bay and a pouring 
bay, the former 70 feet wide and 18 
feet above the ground or pit level. 
The two furnaces are set on either 


side of a central transformer house 
which extends from the ground level 
to a point well above the top of the 
electrode structure of the furnaces. 

The transformer house is divided 
in half vertically by a brick firewall, 
and is on two levels with trans- 
formers on the top level and relays, 
switches and other electrical equip- 
ment beneath them. In this way, 
the entire setup can be confined to a 
30 x 20-foot structure. 

Transformer for the 50-ton fur- 
nace is rated at 12,500 kilovolt-am- 
peres; that for the 30-ton furnace at 
10,000 kilovolt-amperes. The fur- 
naces use 20-inch graphite electrodes, 
considered to be about the largest 
used in electric furnace production. 
They are threaded on the ends, and 
as they are consumed new lengths 
can be attached quickly. 

Bricked platforms 21 feet 6 inches 
wide and 26 feet deep are built onto 
the furnaces, the entire platform 
tilting with the furnace when pour- 
ing a heat or slagging off. Tilting 
mechanism is directly under the fur- 
nace platform and provides a for- 
ward tilt of 40 degrees and a back- 
ward tilt of 18 degrees. 

This furnace is of especial interest 
because it is one of the few so-called 
“expanded top” furnaces in use. Di- 
ameter at floor line is 15 feet 8 
inches. From this point to the roof 
line, the side plates are conical and 
flare out to a roof diameter of 18 
feet 8 inches, the same diameter as 
that of the roof used on the 50-ton 


(Upper) Furnace roofs are bricked up 
on the ground floor beneath the charg- 
ing floor, and then are hoisted by crane 
through hatches in the floor above and 
into position on the furnaces. In the 
right background is the tilting mech- 
anism for the 30-ton furnace. (Lower) 
Charging floor showing three sections 
of floor which may be removed to per- 
mit bringing new roofs up from below. 
In the background are charging ma- 
chine and loaded boxes 
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This press is one of a complete line of 
Birdsboro metal working presses suit- 
able for forming airplane, automobile, 
and other deep drawn products. 


A fast, double-action model, it is built 
for accuracy and full control at high 
operating speeds. Notice particularly 
the complete control board. A single 
operator, working at floor level, can 
preset controls for these 7 features: 


, 3 Any one of 4 sequences to do work and auto- 
matically strip it from the punch or the die. 


2. Exact length of stroke and operating level of 
blank holder, inner slide, and die cushion. 


3. High approach speed with automatic slowing 
mnmediately prior to contact. 


4. Automatic control of blank holder pressure 
both prior to and during draw. 


5. Automatic pressure control of blank holder, 
inner slide, and die cushion. 





6. Automatic performance of a full working 
cycle by pressing one button once. Safety button 
instantly interrupts the automatic cycle in case of 
trouble. 


7. Independent or interlocked operation of the 
inner slide and blank holder. 


By a simple change-over, the operation of the 
press may be converted from double to single 
action, using the combined faces of the blank 


holder and inner slide. 


Engineered, controlled, and built entirely by 
Birdsboro, this press serves to illustrate Birds- 
boro’s ability to meet your need for modern, 


high production presses. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY « CRUSHING MACHINERY . STEEL CASTINGS . STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT . STEEL AND CHILL ROLLS « SPECIAL MACHIINERY 


BIRDSBORG 


STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY. 


PLANTS AT BIRDSBORO AND READING , PENNSYLVANIA 
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furnace. By expanding the volume 
of the furnace above the charging 
and pouring line a 15 to 20 per 
cent increase in the amount of cold 
scrap which can be charged is ef- 
fected, resulting in appreciable econ- 
omy in this instance because the 
bulk of the scrap charged is of the 
light variety such as bundled sheets, 
busheling and the like. 

The furnace roofs are bricked up 
on the ground level beneath the 
charging floor. When completed, a 
crane removes square hatches in the 
charging floor and the assembled 
roof can be hoisted up through the 
floor and over onto the furnace 
quickly. Roofs have a life of about 
100 heats, and the furnaces are oOp- 
erated ona basis of about four heats 
daily, thus indicating roofs must be 
replaced once a month when a fur- 
nace is in continuous operation. Life 
of sidewall refractories is somewhat 
longer, ranging from 125 to 150 
heats. 

Charging of the furnaces is 
handled by a 5-ton Morgan charging 
machine which was moved intact 
from its former location in an ad- 
joining building which has now been 
converted into a stockhouse. Be- 
cause of the existing structures, it 
was necessary to devise some uncon- 


ventional means to handle the load- 
ing and positioning of charging bug- 
gies. The building wall on the far 
side of the charging platforms was 
cut away at the center and a 30 by 
70-foot platform extended into the 
stockhouse. On this platform are 
three tracks carrying the charging 
buggies, length being sufficient to 
accommodate seven buggies of four 
boxes each. These tracks, it will be 
understood, are at right angles to 








Tapping a 50-ton heat of electric fur- 

nace steel in the new melt shop. Here 

furnace and platform are at the limit 
of their forward tilt, 40 degrees 


the charging track in the melt shop. 
The boxes are loaded with scrap by 
magnet and crane, the latter being 
of the overhead type with 70-foot 
span and 15-ton rating. After the 
boxes have been loaded the train of 
buggies is moved into the melt shop 
by placing the magnet of the crane 
on the last buggy and pushing it to 
the limit of the magnet’s travel. 

In the melt shop the tracks curve 
to the left to switch into the main 
track; the buggy train is started 
on this curve and can be pushed far 
enough with loading magnet so that 
the first buggy can be gripped by 
the peel of the charging machine and 
the train pulled on the main track. 
Tail tracks have been erected on 
trestles at either end of the building 
to permit the buggy train to be 
moved far enough along the main 
track to clear the switch connecting 
with the loading track, and also so 
that the loaded boxes may be spotted 
at the charging door of either fur- 
nace. This ingenious arrangement 
allows charging boxes to be loaded 
in an adjacent building and then 
brought alongside the two electric 
furnaces with a minimum of track 
length and no independent motive 
power required for the buggies. 

The larger of the two furnaces 
taps heats averaging about 112,000 
pounds in weight at 6-hour intervals. 

(Please turn to Page 76) 


(Upper) Buggies on loading platform 
which extends out into adjoining stock- 
house. These cars are moved into the 
melt shop by the magnet of the over- 
head crane, shown at right. (Lower) 
Ladle crane of 75-ton capacity carries 
the filled ladle over a line of ingot 
molds. Note emergency exits for crane 
operator along right wall 
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... that meets automotive 
standards characterizes 
these HAGAN furnaces 


Yusuleiled with 
Usmslronys brick 


— with accuracy is the keynote of 

modern automotive production. In fur- 
naces, that means not only accurate tem- 
perature control but also speed in reaching 
the required heat. This explains why these 
carburizing and annealing furnaces built by 
George J. Hagan Company, of Pittsburgh, 
for automotive manufacturers are insulated 
with Armstrong’s Brick. 

In addition to aiding accuracy in tempera- 
ture control and speeding the furnace cycle, 
Armstrong’s Brick offer other important 
advantages. Their high insulating value as- 
sures lower fuel costs. Their low heat capac- 
ity makes it possible to bring furnaces to 
required temperatures faster. Their light 
weight, high crushing strength, and accurate 
sizing produce money-saving efficiency in 
furnace construction. 

Get full details about Armstrong’s High 
Temperature Insulation. Write today for 
samples, prices, and descriptive literature. 
Armstrong Cork Company, Build- 


ing Materials Division, 985 Con- 





cord St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 



































INSULATING FIRE BRICK 


HIGH TEMPERATURE BLOCK 








Hagan ANNEALING FuRNACE. 
This furnace operates at tem pera- 
turesupt 1780° F. Itislined with 
Armstrong's EF-22 Insulating 
Fire Brick, with a course of Arm 


strong’s N-16 Brick back of it. 
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HaGan Carsurizine Furnace. 
Operating at temperatures up 
to 1650° F. this furnace is effi- 
cle ntly insulate d u ith Armstrong’s 
EF-22 Brick, backed by a course 
of Armstrong's Nel6 Brick. 





HaGan Carpurizine Furnace. 

Like the other two furnaces shown J 
here, this carburizing furnace is 
designed especially for the auto- 
mobile industry. It, too, is insu- 
lated with Armstrong’s EF-22 
and N-16 Brick. Armstrong's 
No. 2200 Cement was also used. 





Armstrong’s HIGH TEMPERATURE INSULATIO 


PLASTIC CEMENTS 
DIATOMACEOUS EARTHS 
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Automatic Finishing 


New equipment automatically and continuously 
applies enamel to steel strip and then bakes it 
Z fe before it is rewound. On a second machine, 
strip is formed, cut and punched automatically 


while in continuous motion to make slats for 
venetian blinds at high speed 


By J. L. HUNTER 


General Manager 
Hunter Engineering Co. 
Riverside, Calif. 


@ A RECENTLY developed, flexible 
steel Venetian blind has met with 
an extremely favorable reaction in 
the Southern California market 
where dealers handling these blinds 
have sold better than 85 per cent 
of their orders in steel in preference 
to wood construction. This prom- 
ises to be a rapidly expanding field 
for use of strip steel. 

One of the most interesting things 
about the entire development is that 





automatic machinery has been pro- 
duced to handle all of the finishing 
and fabricating operations involved. 
The steel is electrogalvanized coid- 
rolled material which first is given 
a dipped enamel coating and then 
is baked in an automatic setup be- 
fore it is fed to the automatic fabri- 
cating machine. Both the finishing 
and fabricating machines are of a 
continuous, entirely automatic type 
and are available for lease to manu- 
facturers who are interested in pro- 
ducing this type of blind. 

At the bottom of these two pages 
is shown a lineup of finishing equip- 
ment arranged to handle two con- 
tinuous strips simultaneously and re- 
cently installed by a steel manufac- 


turer. In the actual plant setup, 
provision is made for joining ends 
of coils at the entry end of the equip- 
ment so equipment may operate con- 
tinuously. Finished coils are re- 
moved on the rewind end without 
stopping the machine. This par- 
ticular setup is designed for finish- 
ing steel Venetian blind stock in a 
baked enamel finish using a fast 


Fig. 1—Automatic continuous strip fin- 
ishing setup. Two strips may be 


enameled in different colors simultane- 

ously. Strip moves from reels at left. 

through paint rolls, baking oven, cool- 

ing stand to recoiling stand at end of 
line at extreme right 
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drying enamel which bakes in one 
minute. It has a total production of 
100 feet per minute of 0.008 x 2-inch 
steel strip. 

The strip enters the automatic 
painting rolls at the left and from 
there travels through the electrically 
heatéd oven in the center. This con- 
tains 15 kilowatts of electric heating 
units. Four motors, totaling 2% 
horsepower, are employed in driving 
the various units of this setup. 

As may be seen from the illus- 
tration, Fig. 1, the machine handles 
two strips simultaneously. These 


may be operated independently and 
the strips finished in different colors 


if this is desired. The time required 
for changing colors in this equip- 
ment is approximately two minutes. 
The machine requires only one at- 
tendant for operation of the entire 
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outfit. The same type of equipment 
could be used for finishing various 
width strips up to 6 or 8 inches. 
However, beyond this width some 
radical departures in design would 
be required. 

A somewhat similar arrangement 
is Shown in Fig. 2. This equipment 
employs a vertical type oven where 
the strip is passed back and forth 
in a vertical direction as may be 
seen through the open door of the 
machine. This oven, and paint 
equipment at the left rear, is also 
of the continuous type but is de- 
signed to handle only one strip of 
steel. This equipment has a pro 





Fig. 3—Continuous automatic machine 
shown here forms venetian blind slats, 
cuts slats to length and punches 
mounting holes while strip is in motion 
—all at extremely high rate of speed 

















Fig. 2—Another setup for automatic con- 
tinuous finishing of steel strip. This 
unit utilizes a vertical type oven ar- 
rangement and so is quite compact, re- 
quiring little floor space. It handles 
only one strip at a time, however. Out- 
put is 50 feet of finished strip per 
minute 


duction of 50 feet a minute, baking 
the enamel at 300 degrees Fahr. for 
a period of 30 minutes. It is par 
ticularly useful with the slower bak 
ing enamels which may require a 
baking period up to 30 minutes. 
Double wall construction with in- 
sulating material between conserves 
heat developed in the oven by the 
(Please turn to Page 78) 














HAIRLINE TEMPERATURE CONTROL ESSENTIAL 


TOLERANCE 
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FOXBORO PYROMETERS provide control with 
practically no temperature variation in heat 
treatment of parts for Schick Shavers 


Accurate control in the heat treatment of such small parts as shaver 
cutters and springs largely determines the fine reputation of Schick 
shavers. These parts heat rapidly and unless accurate control is 
applied, attendant distortion is great.» » » Electric furnaces designed 
by Schick for shaver manufacture are equipped with Foxboro 
Potentiometer Control Pyrometers. With the use of these instru- 
ments, heat treatment of parts is accomplished uniformly. The tiny 
parts are hardened to precision standards — tolerances of plus or 
minus .0002 in. are maintained. A quality shaver is assured. » » » 
In every plant where heat-treating is a process step, similar prob- 
lems exist, and in every such instance, Foxboro Control Pyrometers 
provide the answer to the demand for control that is simple, exact, 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. uniform and completely dependable. Write us your specific prob- 
lem describing equipment and temperatures employed and we 


RECORDING | CONTROLLING - INDICATING will assist wherever possible. 
ns tr ume nts THE FOXBORO COMPANY 


TEMPERATURE « LIQUID LEVEL 118 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
PRESSURE - FLOW - HUMIDITY Branch Offices in 25 Principal Cities 
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Welded steel fabrications are utilized in all types 
of heavy equipment. Massive machine frames 
have box sections made from structural shapes. 
After welding, these are heated and entire frame 
bulldozed to shape while hot. More than 1000 


Road Machinery 











jigs and fixtures assure interchangeable parts 


@ TYPICAL of the heavy duty road 
machinery manufactured at the 
plant of J. D. Adams Mfg. Co., In- 
dianapolis, are Adams motor grad- 
ers Nos. 50 and 51, these differing 
only in the type of engine supplied. 
The No. 51 has a _ 62-horsepower 
diesel engine, the No. 50 a 59-horse- 
power gasoline engine. These units, 
called upon to handle surface main- 
tenance, heavy grading and scarify- 
ing, ditching, road-mix work, and 
snow removal, are built entirely by 
are welding. 

An unusual feature of the diesel 
engine is that it is arranged to 
start and warm up as a gasoline 
engine, after which it automatically 
shifts to diesel operation, eliminat- 
ing need for auxiliary engines, 
pumps, electric starters and heavy- 
duty batteries, etc. This is accom- 
plished by operating a lever which 
shifts a valve in each cylinder head, 
adding an auxiliary combustion 
chamber to reduce compression 
pressure upon starting. Auxiliary 
chambers also have a spark plug 
connected to a high tension mag- 
neto, automatically engaged by the 
control lever which also operates a 
butterfly valve connecting the gaso- 
line carburetor. 

When the engine is cranked by 
hand, it quickly starts as a gasoline 
engine. After a predetermined num- 
ber of revolutions, it shifts automat- 
ically to diesel operation. The aux- 
iliary valves close, restoring the 
diesel compression pressure, Mag- 
neto and carburetor are disengaged 
automatically. The diesel fuel in- 
jection system starts to function 


Fig. 1. (Upper)—Tandem drive box for 
motor grader. Unit is built from two 
U-channels welded face to face. Fig. 2. 
(Lower)—Main frame for motor grader. 
After welding, frame is heated and 
bulldozed to shape as shown here 
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and the engine continues to operate 
with an uninterrupted flow of pow- 


er. 

Traction is one of the essentials 
for a machine of this type so mod- 
els are available with 4 and 8-wheel 
tandem drive as well as convention- 
al 2-wheel drive. All use extremely 
large pneumatic tires, 40 x 8 (9.00- 
24) or 42 x 9 (9.75-24). Some tan- 
dem drives use the gigantic 12.75-24 
low pressure tires. 

Wheels for these huge tires are 
made from welded steel, the rims 
being formed from rolled sections 
and butt welded at the ends. Wheel 
or disk portion is flame cut from 
steel plate. The drive for each side 
of the grader is in an individual 


box, Fig. 1 which pivots at the mid- 
dle around the drive axle. This box 
contains axles at each end for the 
tandem wheels. Drive axle at cen- 
ter is connected to front and rear 
tandem wheel axles by individual 
roller-chain drives, 2-inch pitch, in- 
cluded in this box. All bearings are 
ball or tapered roller and are 
mounted in bearing housings bolted 
to frames or tandem boxes. Cast 
housings for the tandem drive units 
are eccentric so chain tension may 
be adjusted easily by rotating the 
housing. 

These tandem boxes are made by 
torch cutting 18-inch U-channels. 
Two channels are placed face to 
face to form the box section and the 











ends closed by welding in place two 
heavy formed steel plates, seen in 
Fig. 1. As may well be imagined, 
shafts for such equipment as this 
are of large proportions, the main 
drive shaft measures 5% inches in 
diameter at the bull gear in the rear 
housing, and 4% inches at the bear- 
ings. Heavy duty, tapered roller 
bearings with two rawhide seals in 
each bearing exclude dirt and dust. 
Wheel axles are 3% inches in diam- 
eter and from center to center of 
front and rear axles of the tandem 
drives measure 58 inches. 

Possibly one of the most interest- 
ing parts of the grader is the all- 
welded frame shown separately in 
Fig. 2. This construction is an im- 
portant feature of these graders as 
it permits maximum visibility to 
the operator, all portions of the 
road surface being visible and un- 
obstructed except for a narrow strip 
at the center. This huge, solid box 
section also adds great rigidity to 
the entire machine. It is construct- 
ed in a somewhat unconvenional 


and novel manner for this grader. 

After. the U-channel _ sections 
forming side members of the frame 
have been cut to length, they are 
assembled in a welding fixture and 
the top and bottom plates tack 
welded in position. Also various 
fittings along its length and the 
large steel casting at the front are 
welded on. Then the assembly is 
removed from the jig and the welds 
positioned completely for downhand 
welding. This procedure permits 
full benefits of large, heavily coated 
electrodes to be obtained, separates 
the welding into two different parts, 
permits men to become familiar 
with the particular type they do 
and so aids in production of better 
welds. 

After welding is completed, the 
entire assembly is taken to a heat- 
ing furnace. This is a large gas- 
fired unit which is used to heat the 
work to forging temperature. When 
hot, roller bed of furnace is actuat- 
ed to dump the frame into the bed 
of a bulldozer. The large bulldozer 





forms the frame to the shape shown 
in Fig. 2, after which the unit is 
allowed to cool. 

The large bulldozer is at the cen- 
ter rear of the furnace room. Other 
furnaces and equipment are provid- 
ed here for heating and shaping 
other parts of road machines. 
Typical parts include the high-car- 
bon renewable cutting knives for 
grader blades. These are heated to 
forging temperature in a furnace, 
shaped in a_ bulidozer, carefully 
hardened and tempered and placed 
in an automatic polishing setup pic- 
tured in Fig. 3. This consists of a 
series of grinding and polishing 
wheels and a conveyor which auto- 
matically carries the knives under 
the wheels. 


Knives Painted Automatically 


The exit end of this lineup also 
includes equipment that automat- 
ically applies a coat of protective 
paint to the knives. The operator 
here removes the completely ground, 
polished and painted knives from 
the paint track. Placed on platform 
trucks, the knives are taken to the 
assembly department. 

Arrangement of manufacture at 
the J. D. Adams plant shows that 
layout of departments, manufactur- 
ing processes and handling equip- 
ment received careful study. The 
entire plant is on one floor with 
storage of steel and raw materials 
at the northeast section. In this area 
are numerous large shears to cut 
stock to length. Also, automatic 
gas cutting equipment is provided. 
Nearby is the machine shop where 
small parts are produced. Next is 
the welding department where 
wheels, gear boxes, frames, etc. are 
constructed. This department is by 
far the largest in the entire plant 
as it includes provision for handling 
the large welded frame assemblies 
on more-or-less a straight line set- 
up. The forging and heat treating 
shop is toward the north end of the 
plant, the welding department ex- 
tending through a good portion of 
the central and south end of the 
plant, with the assembly, finishing 
and shipping departments at the 
south end. 

Welding methods, due to the ex- 
treme importance of welding here, 
have been given most careful study. 
All Adams road machinery is fab- 
ricated entirely by are welding. All 
welded assemblies are assembled in 
special jigs designed for that par- 
ticular assembly. There are more 

(Please turn to Page 77) 


Fig. 3. (Upper)—Automatic grinding 

and polishing setup for finishing road 

grader blades. Fig. 4. (Lower)—Blade 

circle with reversing rack. Gears are 

cast in groups of three and welded to 
rolled steel frame 
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Open Hearth 


(Concluded from Page 41) 


about 300 degrees lower, depending 
upon the amount and length of time 
the blast is reduced. 

Transportation conditions influ- 
ence the decrease in temperature of 
iron between blast furnaces and 
mixer. Mr. Fleisch stated that the 
average temperature lost in transit 
in 30-ton ladles, consuming about 50 
minutes, is 300 degrees. By use of 
larger ladles and faster time in tran- 
sit, hotter metal would be delivered 
to the mixer with a resultant sav- 
ing in fuel. The amount of kish 
and scrap losses would be greatly 
reduced, the speaker stated. 

In Mr. Fleisch’s opinion, anything 
that can be done toward sizing and 
sintering ores, sizing coke and lime- 
stone, or uniformity in coke proper- 
ties, and control of moisture content 
in the hot blast undoubtedly would 
result in greater regularity of blast 
furnace control. 

While silicon control in the blast 
furnace is difficult, yet the open- 
hearth operator has the right to ex- 
pect 80 per cent of his iron within 
the specification laid down, accord- 
ing to J. H. Slater, blast furnace 
superintendent, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland. The speaker made a plea 
for open-hearth operators to send 
their slag to the blast furnace in a 
uniform size, contending that this 
exerts a large influence on control 
of silicon in the iron. 

Mr. Slater pointed out that mois- 
ture content in the blast is becom- 
ing more important and he stated 
that the more open-hearth opera- 
tors demanded uniformity in hot 
metal the closer the blast furnace 
operators are to air-conditioned fur- 
naces such as now is being under- 
taken by the Woodward Iron Co. 
He cited enrichment of blast with 
oxygen as a means of hearth con- 
trol in the blast furnace. If econom- 
ical means are devised to induce 
from 1 to 2 per cent oxygen, it will 
give the blast furnace man a means 
of control instead of waiting several 
hours for the burden to take effect. 


Reviews Ladle Practice 


The first closed top ladle used in 
this country was placed in service 
at the Eliza plant, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, April, 1917. 
This fact was brought out by J. R. 
McCarney, superintendent of blast 
furnaces of this company, who 
spoke on “Mixer-Type  Ladles.” 
Ladles are 80-ton capacity, each 
averaging about six round trips 
every 24 hours and carrying iron 
about one-third that time. The 
speaker stated that after the ladle 
is filled, the metai temperature 
drops sharply about 50 degrees 
Fahr. and thereafter levels off to 
25 degrees per hour. Firestone is 
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used exclusively in relining the 
ladles. Average tonnage carried per 
ladle is about 59 tons per trip and 
life of one lining, 41,000 tons. He 
mentioned that the only successful 
way to combat the tendency of the 
ladle to skull is to use it as often as 
possible and attempt to burn out 
the skull. 

The speaker warned that light 
steel scrap such as pipe ends, rolled 
strip, and bars lighter than 2 x 2 
inches cannot be remelted in the 
ladle successfully Instead scrap of 
this type floats and “gums up” the 
roof of the ladle. From 1 to 3 tons 
of heavy scrap, however, may be 
remelted in a ladle of this type 
for a few trips at a time. 

Speaking on _ the _ economical 
amount of open-hearth slag that 
can be used in the blast furnace, 
one operator mentioned that 625 
pounds per ton of iron can be in- 
cluded in the blast furnace burden 
with good results. At his particular 
plant, iron containing 0.600 per cent 
phosphorus is used for making open- 
hearth steel intended for strip 
whereas the normal run of iron (no 
open-hearth slag used in the burden) 
contained 0.300 per cent phosphorus. 


Discusses Blown Metal 


A. C. Keller, assistant metallurgist, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Aliquippa, Pa. dealing with the 
grade of iron most economical for 
production of blown metal, stressed 
importance of temperature and slag 
condition. Low-silicon iron at a low 
physical temperature may result in 
cold blown metal. Excessively high 
silicon iron requires large quanti- 
ties of scrap, or steam, or both to 
control the finished temperature of 
blown metal. Phosphorus should be 
held to a minimum of 0.200 per cent. 
Manganese content of the iron is 
of relatively minor importance, the 
speaker stated. Iron containing 
under 0.040 per cent sulphur is pre- 
ferable. Mr. Keller directed atten- 
tion to the fact that iron from the 
mixer-type ladle is about 100 de- 
grees hotter than metal from the 
mixer. Iron with a temperature 
from 2350 to 2450 degrees Fahr. is 
suitable for the converter. Blown 
metal should be about 2900 degrees 
as it leaves the vessel. 

Discussion of instrumentation of 
modern open-hearth furnaces 
brought out the fact that a rebound 
from the helpers frequently occurs 
when instruments are _ installed. 
Like anything else, a speaker stated, 
instruments have to be sold. When 
they are placed on a furnace hav- 
ing the most intelligent help and 
this furnace leads the procession 
from the tonnage standpoint, other 
helpers become interested in instru- 
mentation. 

At a shop in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict fully equipped with pressure 
control instruments a saving of 15 


per cent in the fuel is reported. By 
equipping the roof with tempera- 
ture control a 10 to 20 per cent sav- 
ing in the roof life results. 

Dust contamination is avoided by 
locating all instruments in an air- 
conditioned room, according to one 
operator. However, he warned that 
if air conditioning fails, the instru- 
ments will be affected. 

A special radiation pyrometer for 
recording bath temperature was de- 
scribed by Dr. M. J. Bradley, engi- 
neer, Leeds & Northrup Co., Phila- 
delphia. The pyrometer is sighted 
down a 2-inch pipe directly at the 
metal. The length of the pipe varies. 
The end extends into the metal 
from 12 to 18 inches and readings 
of the temperature are secured in 
from 10 to 12 seconds. Within the 
2-inch diameter tube there is a 1% 
inch pipe; compressed air is passed 
between to prevent slag and metal 
from entering. The end is made of 
cold-rolled steel and has a specified 
opening. The entire unit is mounted 
on a rubber-tired wagon to facilitate 
transfer from furnace to furnace. 
Approximately 1 pound air pressure 
is sufficient for an immersion of 4 
minutes. Life of the tube is about 
100 readings. 

An operator in the Chicago dis- 
trict who has used this instrument 
for a month pointed out that any 
warpage in the tube causes the 
quartz lenses to get out of alignment. 
He recommended a %-inch orifice 
for 6-foot tubes and %-inch orifice 
for 8-foot tubes. His experiments in- 
dicated that pressures ranging from 
9 to 11 pounds per square inch are 
required to keep the opening free 
from slag and steel. He made it 
plain that the instrument shows 
possibilities and that its weaknesses 
can be overcome. 


Facilitates Grain Growth 


Consensus of opinion at least 
among laboratory men is that a bet- 
ter consistent grain growth is ob- 
tained when silicon and aluminum 
are used in combination. 

One open-hearth operator in dis- 
cussing oxidation stated that he 
uses 5 pounds of aluminum per ton 
of metal. This is put over a bar and 
immersed in the bath of metal 
which is tapped from within 6 to 7 
minutes thereafter. He makes the 
silico-manganese addition in the 
ladle. The speaker pointed out that 
calcium silicate used in the ladle 
gives a cleaner steel but that a bet- 
ter grain size is obtained by putting 
the aluminum in the furnace. 

Use of automobile scrap in mak- 
ing extra deep drawing steel sheets 
is limited, according to the consensus 
of operators. 

Most operators favor adding 
aluminum in the ladle and molds in 
making low-carbon rimming steel. 
One operator adds two-fifths in the 
ladle and three-fifths in the mold. 
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@ Something new in dental equip- 
ment is this portable, revolving 
cabinet, created by American Cab- 
inet Co., Two Rivers, Wis., and 
styled by Designers for Industry 
Inc., Chicago. 

Enameled steel cabinet has two 
working sides. Each end has a drop 
door medicine cabinet. There are 
22 wood-steel, silent operating draw- 
ers and 50 glass trays. Four draw- 


ers are fitted with white rubber 
rubber top is 30 


mats. Molded 





inches wide and 19% inches deep, 
providing a convenient working 
surface. Cabinet requires little 
space, however, and can be revolved 
in a 34-inch circle, being released 
from pedestal by a foot lever. 


@ Rudy Furnace Co., Dowagiac, 
Mich., has introduced an oil burner 
that can be used as a conversion 
burner on any boiler or furnace as 
well as on air conditioning equip- 





ment. Capacity of burner is from 
1 to 3 gallons an hour. Burner can 
be furnished with or without con- 
trols. 


@ A portable storage battery hand 
lamp that will cast a beam over half 
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NEW METAL PRODUCTS 


a mile and that will burn continu- 
ously for 10 hours on one full charge 
of its battery has been added to the 
line of U-C-Lite Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
An auxiliary bulb, operated by an 
independent switch, will burn 60 con- 
tinuous hours. 


A specially designed rubber reser- 


voir collects battery fumes and pre- 





vents spillage, eliminating corrosion 
of terminals. Battery may be re- 
charged through the lamp head with- 
out removing battery from its case. 
A dashboard type switch can be fur- 
nished whereby the lamp battery 
can be charged direct from the 
charging system of an automobile. 


@ Lyon Metal Products Inc., Aurora, 
Ill., announces a sanitary, warm- 
water handwasher, the Showerway. 
Water is held in a 6-gallon stainless 





steel tank and runs through a 
showerhead by gravity, and not by 
force, when foot pedal is pressed. 
Washer uses liquid soap. Three 
models are available: One for use 
where no running water or elec- 
tricity are available (hand-filled and 
heated by kerosine stove), another 
where electricity is available but no 
running water, the third, automatic, 
where both electricity and running 
water are available. In the electric 
models, temperature of water is 
thermostatically controlled. Washer 


is fabricated of metal throughout 
and finished in dark green enamel. 
A thorough handwashing with 6 to 
8 ounces of water is claimed. 


@ Cruse Refrigerator Co. Ince., 
Louisville, Ky., announces a “Serv- 
-Yur-Self” dairy and delicatessen re- 
frigerator case. Elimination of doors 
provides unusual convenience to 
customers since displayed foods are 
easily reached. Outside and inside 
visible panels are porcelain enam- 
eled, and linings are of Armco iron. 
The wall type, with one working 
side, and the island type with two 
working sides are available. 


@ Gar Wood Industries, Inc., De- 
troit, announces an air conditioning 
unit for homes, rated at 135,000 








B.t.u.’s, which heats, humidifies and 
circulates air in winter and pro- 
vides power-blower cooling in sum- 
mer. Steam-type humidifier is placed 
in a steel tube inside firebox. Bag- 
type, cloth filters have large filter- 
ing area and, when dirty, are easily 
laundered. Multi-vane blower is 
mounted on rubber for silent oper- 
ation. The counterflow principle, 
in which heat and air to be heated 
flow in opposite directions, is util- 
ized. 


M@ Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwau- 
kee, Wisc., offers a larger size bull- 
grader for use with its international 
TD-18 TracTractor. Bullgrader will 
sidecast to either side. When angling 
adjustment is set for sidecasting, 
the equipment can move ahead con- 
tinuously, leaving an accurate grade 
and rolling the earth aside in a 
windrow. The blade also can be 
tilted to either side for cutting down 
banks and ditching. 






































MAY SAVE YOU MONEY 





th in a series of advertise. 
ments designed to help 
you make a better selection 

of wire for maximum Bs a general rule, 
value per unit of cost. 


aged in as large a unit as it is practical to use. 


wire should be pack- 





Often the packaging can be planned so that 
the form in which the wire is received can be 
used on the machine without respooling or 
other handling. Proper surface wrapping is 
sometimes desirable to protect the wire during 
transit and storage. Wickwire Spencer Engineers 


have made a thorough study of packaging 
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in view of rendering maximum service to 
Wissco Wire users. Wissco Wire is regularly 
shipped in coils or bundles and on spools 
or spoolless cores. Type, weight, dimensions, 
and covering of the package are planned 


to suit the requirements of the customer. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 


New York City, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Worcester. 
Pacific Coast Headquarters: San Francisco. Warehouses: 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. Export Sales Dept.: New York 
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Tool Grinder 

















































Co., New Philadelphia, O., an- 


nounces a grinder for cutters, ream- 
ers and taps with work centers 
mounted on a movable arm which is 
hinged at one end and equipped 
with quick-change, micromatic ad- 
justing scale graduated in degrees 
Carriage permits 


at the other. 





lengthwise grinding. Grinding 
wheel may be placed at any angle 
on work. Micromatic setting is pro- 
vided for depth cutting. 


Bending Press 


@ Steelweld Machinery Sales Divi- 
sion of Cyril Bath & Co., Cleveland, 
O., introduces smaller bending 
presses for handling material up to 
10 feet by 10 gage. It has a one- 
piece all welded frame, heavy crown 
and side housings, full tapering ram 
with slides that are self-adjusting 





@ Precision Engineering & Mfg. 


and self-compensating for wear, 
solid forged eccentrics and a hol- 
low bed. Because of frame stability, 
it is suitable for multiple punching, 
notching and other serial opera- 
tions. Bed and ram take standard 
brake punches and dies. 


Vibration-Proof 
Potentiometer 


@ C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park and 
Nostrand avenues, Brooklyn, intro- 
duces vibration-proof Celectray in- 





dicating potentiometer which has a 
safety shut-off, 15-inch scale with 
indications by a white, red, or green 
line of light on ground-glass and 
0.1 per cent accuracy. New damped 
photoelectric circuit does not re- 
spond to abnormal disturbance of 
the light-beam. Vibration does not 
cause primary relay within the in- 
strument to operate nor does vibra- 
tion interfere with normal action of 
controller. 


Bar-Stock Rack 


@ Pollard Bros. Mfg. Co., 5510 
Northwest highway, Chicago, has 











redesigned its bar stock rack so that 
extension arms are bolted to upright 
channels and can be placed 3 inches 
apart. Rack is made with double or 
single arms. The single-arm rack 
can be placed against the wall. 
Seven arms are supplied with each 
rack. Heavy cast base supports a 
channel 65 inches high and is wider 
than the arms. 


Gasoline Locomotive 


@ Brookville Locomotive Co., Brook- 
ville, Pa., announces 2% to 8-ton 
Ford-powered industrial locomotives 







in any gage with 85 and 95 horse- 
power V-8 engines. Locomotives 
have all-speed reverse, making all 
forward speeds available in either 
direction and dual-spring journal 
suspension, making possible higher 
speeds over poor track. For service 
in localities where gasoline is rela- 
tively expensive, Ford engine can be 
replaced with Buda-Lanova or Her- 
cules diesel engine. 


Electrical Tester 


@ Universal Tester Mfg. Co., 2934 
N. Oakley avenue, Chicago, has in- 
troduced a universal tester, which 
will test any electrical appliance, 
bulb or fuse of any size or type as 





well as motor windings, cut-outs, 
relays, and various circuits. Made 
in two models, it is portable, com- 
pact and simple to operate. 


Rack Type Gear-Shaver 


@ Michigan Too]. Co., Detroit, an- 
nounces a_ heavy-duty rack-type 
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CUSTOM-MADE REFRACTORIES 
by CARBORUNDUM 
FOR THE METAL INDUSTRY 





; eg term custom-made has for years indicated the best in workmanship and quality in products 

designed to meet specific conditions of use....‘The super refractories produced by Carborundum 
are, in the strict sense of the word, custom-made... because they are selected from a wide variety of 
materials in order to give you refractories especially suited to the requirements of your furnace instal- 
lation. Such refractories will give you better operating results at minimum cost per unit of ware pro- 
duced. ... Five different groups of super-refractory materials with many variations in each group 
make it possible for Carborundum to offer refractories with outstanding 


properties for every type of installation in the metal field. 








THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids 


(Carborundum, Mullfrax, Alfrax and Carbofrax are registered trade-marks of The Carborundum Company 
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gear-shaver with a hydraulic mech- 
anism for continuous oscillation of 
the gear which is moved across 
rack while rack is moving endwise. 
Mechanism is interlocked with the 
machine controls, starting and stop- 
ping with machine. Lengths of os- 
cillating stroke and speed are ad- 
justable. 


Lift Truck 


@ Easton Car & Construction Co., 
Easton, Pa., has built a low-lift six 


wheel electric truck for handling 
large bucket skids from soaking 
pits. Truck has six-wheel steer and 


5-ton capacity. Operator’s _ plat- 


form is set low to decrease head- 





room necessary. Edison 24-cell bat- 
tery furnishes power. 


Shallow-Well Pump 


@ Crane Co., 836 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, offers  shallow- 
well pumps in 250 and 375 gallons 
per hour sizes with both horizontal 
and vertical tank systems. Capable 
of 40 pounds maximum pressure 
with 22-foot suction, pumps have 1- 
inch suction and “%-inch discharge. 
Power frame, water-end and base 
are readily accessible. 


Coil Cradle 


@ F. J. Littell Machine Co., 4127 
Ravenswood avenue, Chicago, has 
developed a cradle for coils 1 to 8 
inches wide, weighing up to 3000 
pounds. Cradle has a magnetic 
brake which is applied when loop, 


formed during unwinding, trips 
limit switch. For handling stock 
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0.015-inch thick, reel has idling side- 
guide disks to prevent curling edges 
of stock. Coil is supported by hob- 
knurled collars mounted on two 
parallel shafts. 


Stamp Holder 


@ M. E. Cunningham Co., 172 East 
Carson street, Pittsburgh, has mar- 
keted a safety steel] stamp holder 
for marking large size, hot or cold 
tubes, axles and other round objects, 





Holding mechanism is of friction 
type. One stamp can be pushed out 
while another is being inserted, 
making quick changes possible. Op- 
erator, by tightening his grip, 
clamps holder firmly in place assur- 
ing perfect alignment of characters 
and eliminating danger of slipping. 


Drafting Machine 


@ Eugene Dietzgen Co., 2425 Shef- 
field avenue, Chicago, announces 
Excello “Free Floating” drafting 
machine with either standard or 
civil engineers’ protractor head for 
drawings up to 36 x 60 inches. Ma- 
chine minimizes drafting fatigue by 
placing control of angles directly 
under the thumb without tiresome 
wrist-twisting. Gravity control elimi- 
nates friction brakes and overhang- 





ing weights. All moving parts are 
completely enclosed. Noncontinu- 
ous bands with automatic tensioning 
arrangement eliminate breakage 
from temperature changes. Machine 
is finished in nonglaring satin alumi- 
num and black. 


Portable Arc Welder 


@ Lincoln Electric Co., 12818 Coit 
road, Cleveland, announces a small 
motor-generator type  arc-welder 
“SA-150” with self-indicating dual 
continuous current control. Its cur- 
rent range is 45 to 200 amperes with 
both job selector and current con- 
trol calibrated and equipped with 
dials which indicate type of work 
and number of amperes for each 
setting. The slope of volt-ampere 








curve and welding current can be 
varied independently. Welder oc- 
cupies less than four square feet 
of floor space. 


Carbide Insert for Dies 


@ McKenna Metals Co., 200 Lloyd 
avenue, Latrobe, Pa., announces a 
hard carbide insert for dies used 
in stamping and drawing which 
may be reground several times. Die 
shown has stamped out 11,000 cast- 





ers without any visible sign of wear. 
Eighteen standard styles of tools 
and three of blanks are available. 


Welding Head 


@ Progressive Welder Co., 737 Pi- 
quette avenue, Detroit, offers a 
welding head employing a sliding 
contact which eliminates flexible 
connections and uses solid arm con- 
nections. This construction elimi- 
nates momentum factor of upper 
arm and enables: operator to “lo- 
cate” the spot more accurately since 
the path of the welding point is 
straight rather than in an are. 
Braces are available for upper and 
lower arms when used at 36-inch 
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maximum throat depth. Tee-slotted 
face plate permits adjustment for 
welding height. Nonmagnetic head 
cuts induction losses and reduces 
power consumption. 


Idler Pulley 


@ SKF Industries, Inc., Front street 
and Erie avenue, Philadelphia, has 
developed a_ free-running idler 
pulley consisting of special pulley 
(1), dust-proof cover (2), roller 
bearing (3), stabilizing ball-bearing 
(4), and shaft (5). Grease cup (6) 
should be filled every two years. 
Reservoir (7), holds enough grease 
for 10,000 hours operation. (8) in- 
dicates mounting. At 500 revolu- 
tions per minute, external load may 














be 26% pounds; thrust, 13 pounds 
against housing shoulder or 6% 
pounds in opposite direction; at 2500 
revolutions per minute, respective 
loads may be 20 pounds radial, 10 
or 6% pounds thrust; at 10,000 revo- 
lutions per minute, 13 pounds radial 
and 6% pounds thrust either way. 


Profile Grinder 


@ Boyar-Schultz Corp., 2110 Wal- 
nut street, Chicago, has developed 
a profile grinder for heavy work. 
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i Weltronic 


Table has a straight-edge, is drilled 
with six holes for mounting guide 
rail or parallel bars and has 4-inch 
up and down movement. Grinding 
spindle has 1003/16 oscillations per 
minute. T-slot from center to right- 
hand back corner permits diamond 
dresser to be left on table. Spindle, 
driven by a 2-horsepower motor, ro- 
tates at approximately 10,000 revo- 
lutions per minute. All controls 
and adjustments are in front. 


High-Pressure Cylinders 


@ Hanna Engineering Works, 1765 
Elston avenue, Chicago, announces 
a line of centrifugally cast, mir- 
ror-finish high pressure cylinders, 


came 


i 





equipped with cushions in both 
heads to absorb hydraulic shock 
and any metallic impact in cylinder. 
Air vent plug is on upper side of cyl- 
inder for all port positions. Cylinder 
attains a minimum in overall dimen- 
sions. Piston rods are “chevron” 
packed. Cylinders are available in 
10 distinct types of mounting with 
diameters ranging from 1% to 8 
inches. 


50-Ton Hydraulic Jack 


w Rochester Machine Co., Rochester, 
Pa., has developed a screw-operated 
50-ton capacity hydraulic jack with 
lift of 2% inches for use in loca- 
tions too confined to admit a stand- 
ard size jack. Minimum space re- 
quired for lifting-cylinder is 5 inches 


— — 7m 





x 6% inches. Length of extended 
jack is 2 feet 8 inches. 


Vacuum-Cup Pulley 


@ Vacuum Cup Metal Pulley Co., 
Inc., 12536 Grand River avenue, De- 
troit, has introduced a line of pul- 
leys with vacuum cups in faces. 
Cupping action seals belt to pulley, 
making belt dressing unnecessary 
and thus eliminating power loss on 
shock loads, belt slippage and slap, 
is claim made. 


Welding Timers 

Corp., 731 Piquette 
street, Detroit, offers electronic 
welding timers for gun, spot, projec- 





tion and automatic welding equip- 
ment. Single relay and tube pro- 
vide full automatic control, opening 
and closing electrodes periodically. 
Sections up to ‘-inch thick can be 
handled and speeds up to 600 spot- 
welds per minute are possible. 


Hold Down 


@ Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
offers a hold down for thin work. 









Contact edges are tapered and have 
a clearance step along entire length. 
Hold down comes in 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
6-inch lengths. 


Open Impeller Pumps 

@ Pioneer Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 31 Melbourne avenue, Detroit, 
has put on the market coolant and 
lubricant pumps of the open im- 
peller type in capacities to 175 





gallons per minute and pressures 
to 53 pounds per square inch. High- 
er efficiencies and heads permit use 
of filters. Shaft seal eliminates 
necessity of maintaining pump lo- 
cations in relation to liquid level. 


Tube Shear For Welding 


@ Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 7400 
South Loomis boulevard, Chicago, 
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has developed a new arc-fit tool 
which prepares pipe and tube ends 
for welded tee joints, bevel joints 
and double tee connections. First 





operation shears one half the arc. 
Tubing then is rotated 180 degrees 
and remaining half of arc is 
sheared, completing tee fit ready to 
weld. Fits are produced with no 
distortion. 


Air Controlled Tapper 


@ R. G. Haskins Co., 615 So. Cali- 
fornia avenue, Chicago, announces 
a tapping machine entirely air con- 
trolled for utmost sensitivity, ac- 
curacy and speed. Foot pedal unit 
starts and stops tapping cycle 
which is controlled by an automatic 
air valve. This valve controls speed 
with which tap approaches work 
and tapping pressure. Machine will 





operate in continuous cycles as long 
as foot pedal is depressed. 


Portable Pyrometer 


@Lewis Engineering Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., has introduced a new 
vibration-proof portable pyrometer 
for measuring temperature of molt- 
en metal. Cold junction is carried 
inside of instrument case where com- 
pensations are made automatically. 
Scale length is 4% inches; pistol 
grip handle and angle-set scale plate 
permit easy handling. Armored 
cover-glass decreases possibility of 
breakage. 


Integral Agitator Drive 


@ Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co., East Liverpool, O., has rede- 
signed its Unipower ball bearing 
drive. Bearings are widely spaced 
permitting a long overhand of mixer 
shaft without step bearing. Hard- 

















ened and ground steel gears are of 
spiral type and are oil lubricated by 
dual plunger pumps. Lubrication is 
visible through bull’s eyes in case. 
Prelubricated guide bearing in base 
eliminates leakage of lubricant in- 
to product. Unit is built up to 50 
horsepower and various speeds. 


One-Piece Hole Saws 


@ Skilsaw, Inc., 3345 Elston avenue, 
Chicago, has added a line of hole 
saws made in one piece of 18 per 
cent tungsten steel, available in 
diameters from % to 3% inches. 
They are used with drills of %-inch 
capacity or larger for cutting holes 
in sheet metals, pipe, cast iron, 
wood, tile, plaster, marble, bakelite 
and other composition materials. 


Explosion-Proof Motor 


@ Howell Electric Motors Co., 
Howell, Mich announces explosion 
proof motors up to 40 horsepower, 
carrying the Underwriters’ Inspec- 


tion Label and approved for all 
Class 1, Group D locations. Flames 
of any explosion of inflammable 





substance within the motor are pre- 
vented from reaching outside of 
motor. 


Swiss Instruments 


@ Park Sales Co., 3 Park place, 
New York, introduces precision in- 
struments made by P. Roch, Swiss 
manufacturer, which include vernier 
calipers with metric and American 
graduations; depth gages, height 
gages, gear calipers, universal bevel 
protractors, etc. All are made of 
stainless steel and have guaranteed 
precision of .0001-inch. 


Pneumatic Die Cushions 


@ Dayton Rogers Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has pneumatic die 
cushions in five sizes with piston 
diameters from 10 inches to 18 
inches for use on power drawing- 
presses where tandem die cushion- 
ing is necessary. These make pos- 
sible doubling or tripling ring-hold- 
ing pressure when press-bed open- 
ing is limited. 


Hydraulic-Clutch Press 


@ Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., 3917 St. Clair avenue, Cleve- 
land, makes a new inclinable 150- 
ton open back press with bed area 
of 30 x 45 inches, 6-inch stroke 
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(1)—Molybdenum Briquettes 

Climax Molybdenum Co.—Illustrated 
bulletin. Announces molybdic oxide 
briquettes now available for alloying 
iron and steel. Developed especially 
to provide economical and convenient 
means of making additions to cast iron 
and steel directly in the cupola or 
furnace. No carbon pickup by the 
bath is ciaimed. 
(2)—Metal Spinning 

Milwaukee Metal Spinning Co.—4- 
page illustrated bulletin No. S.P.2. The 
wide range of metal spinning pos- 
sible by this company, including stain- 
less steel in small or large articles are 
described. Spinning requires no dies 
and does not use welding, consequent- 
ly seamless products are available at 
low cost. 
(3)—Valves 

Hancock Valve 


Div., Manning, 


Maxwell & Moore, Inc.—4-page il- + 


lustrated bulletin on ‘“Duravalves”. 
Contains new information on Dura- 
valves, gives a list of installations, 
test reports and other engineering 
data. Actual installation pictures are 
shown. 
(4)—Pressure Fans 

B. F. Sturtevant Co.—20-page illus- 
trated catalog No. 444. “Axiflo” pres- 
sure fans of cast aluminum are said 
to have high mechanical and static 
efficiency with a maximum volumetric 
capacity. Capacity tables of numerous 
sizes and dimension tables are given. 


Here are the latest industrial publications reviewed 
They are yours for the asking. 
Simply fill in 


for your benefit. 
There is no charge or obligation. 
the convenient coupon and return. 
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(5)—Stainless Steel 

Republic Steel Corp.—16-page illus- 
trated booklet No. 315. Enduro stain- 
less steel for manufacture of hospital 
equipment is described. Character- 
istics and ability to meet fabricating 
requirements of this type of equip- 
ment are set forth. Numerous pieces 
of equipment are shown fabricated of 
Enduro. 
(6¢)—Thermometers 

C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co.—16-page 
illustrated catalog No. 1170. Dial-in- 
dicating thermometers for industrial 
applications are fully described. Nu- 
merous installations are shown and 
described. Accessory equipment, stand- 
ard dials and specifications are in- 
cluded. 
(7)—Metal Stampings 

Dayton Rogers Manufacturing Co.— 
4-page illustrated bulletin. A small 
lot metal stamping service which does 
not require expensive dies is described. 
Typical examples of stampings are 
shown. Blank sizes up to 20 by 20 
inches and %-inch thick can be pro- 
duced by this method. 
(8)—Air Cylinders 

Logansport Machine, Inc.—8-page 
illustrated bulletin No. 270. Heavy 
duty mill type cylinders in various 
sizes and types are described. Dimen- 
sional data and cross-sectional diagrams 
show design and construction. Air 
cleaners, reducing valve and lubricator 
and air valves are also covered. 
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(9)—Squaring Shears 

Niagara Machine & Tool Works— 
16-page illustrated bulletin No. BL. 
Power squaring shears with capacity 
up to 10 gage are fully described. 
Massive box section bed contributes to 
strength and rigidity and maintains 
accuracy of knife setting, and new 
type back gage provides micrometer 
accuracy, easy operation and long life. 
(10)—Die Steels 

Crucible Steel Company of Ameri- 
ca — 8-page illustrated folder No. 
TS201. High carbon, high chromium 
die steels for special requirements 
are fully described. Forging, anneal- 
ing, hardening and tempering instruc- 
tions and characteristics of 5 grades 
of tool steel are covered. 
(11l)—Wire Rope & Slings 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co.—96- 
page, pocket-size, illustrated “Riggers’ 
Hand Book”. Describes approved 
methods of handling, splicing and us- 
ing wire rope and slings. All types 
of accessories are covered. Engineer- 
ing data and illustrative instructional 
sections are included. 
(12)—Tube Expanders 

The Gustav Wiedeke Co.—8-page 
illustrated bulletin No. 65. Illustrates 
and describes series No. 1500 to No. 
2600 ideal self-feed expanders to roll 
and flare drum, header and water 
wall tubes in modern steam boilers. 
Cross-section layout of headers are 
shown. 
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(13)—Centrifugal Pumps 

Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp.—4-page illustrated bulletin No. 
W-321-B13. Dimensional information 
and specifications of turbine-driven 
“Monoblock” centrifugal pumps are 
given. These units are said to be 
especially suited for conditions where 
fire and explosion risk from chemicals, 
gasoline, dust, oil and gases are pres- 
ent. 
(14)—Gears 

Farrell-Cheek Steel Co—4 page il- 
lustrated bulletin on cast tooth gears. 
The new Farrell-Cheek method of 
casting gears and pinions is fully ex- 
plained. Said to offer considerable 
savings over cut tooth gears, and pro- 
duce true tooth contour. Especially 
suitable for gears demanding resist- 
ance to strain and wear of teeth. 
(15)—Conveyors 

Link-Belt Co.—20-page _ illustrated 
book No. 1630. “Link-Belt Overhead 
Conveyors Make Ceilings Pay Divi- 
dends” is the title of this book which 
shows how various types of overhead 
conveyors have been applied to nu- 
merous materials handling problems 
in industry. 
(16)—Combustion Control 

Leeds & Northrup Co.—32-page il- 
lustrated catalog No. N-o1-163. “Me- 
termax” combustion control applied to 
all types of boiler furnaces is described. 
Schematic diagrams show how this 
system is applied. Chart records and 
a photo-diagram show results and op- 
eration of the system. 
(17)—Industrial Cranes 

The Harnischfeger Corp. — Illus- 
trated bulletin No. C-6. Design and 
application of P & H cranes for gen- 
eral use are covered. Standard type 
“H” crane is fully described. Action 
photos and an illustrated review of 
crane history are given. Cranes in 
use in all types of industry are shown. 


(18) —Gears 

W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
Co.—224-page illustrated catalog No. 
71. This line of cut and molded tooth 
gears in spur, worm, bevel, mitre and 
herringbone types, as well as spur, 
worm and herringbone speed reducers 
and other power transmission equip- 
ment is fully covered in this general 
catalog. Price list of gears and en- 
gineering data are included. 


(19)—Plate Products 

National Wrought Iron Annealing 
Box Co.—24-page illustrated catalog 
No. 203. Descriptions of made to or- 
der and specially engineered anneal- 
ing boxes, tanks and many types of 
metal processing equipment and con- 
tainers fabricated from steel plate are 
covered. Special engineering service is 
described. 
(20)—Potentiometer 


The Foxboro Co.—4-page illustrated 
bulletin No. DMF 763. A new port- 
able indicating potentiometer for test- 
ing and standardizing service instru- 
ments and thermocouples is announced. 
Full description and schematic draw- 
ings of suggested layouts are given. 
(21)—Welding Fittings 

Crane Co.—8-page illustrated  cir- 
cular No. 309. Forged steel welding 
fittings, especially designed for assem- 
bly of small size piping installations, 
are covered. Ease of installation, com- 
pactness and strength are features. 
Dimensional information and tables of 
strength tests are included. 
(22)—Overhead Conveying 

The Cleveland Crane & Engineer- 
ing Co—4-page illustrated bulletin 
No. G1-39. Conservation of human 
energy by means of overhead conveyor 
installations is shown by means of 
numerous typical industrial installa- 
tions. Loads up to 5 tons can be han- 
dled by the systems illustrated. 








(23)—Screw Drivers 

The Apex Machine & Tool Co.— 
12-page. illustrated reference manual 
and catalog No. 11. Apex screw driver 
bits and hand screw drivers for Phil- 
lips recessed head screws and screw 
driver bits for slotted head screws are 
illustrated and described. Prices of 
bits are given. Special bits and drivers 
are also covered. 
(24)—Hydraulic Cylinders 

Hanna Engineering Works—20- 
page illustrated catalog No. 229. 
Covers a complete line of high pressure 
hydraulic cylinders. [Illustrations of 
various models and dimensions of all 
sizes as well as capacity tables are 
shown. Low pressure cylinders and 
control valves are also included. 
(25)—Electric Cable 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Co.—4-page 
illustrated bulletin on “ANW” cable. 
This cable without lead sheath is de- 
signed for network installations where 
moisture is present. It is highly re- 
sistant to moisture, flame and solvent 
action of oils, acids and alkalis and is 
easily handled in extreme tempera- 
tures. 
(26)—Speed Reducers 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.— 
4-page illustrated bulletin No. 2203-B. 
“Gearmotor” speed reducers for low- 
speed operation are described. Nu- 
merous line drawings and installation 
photographs show typical applications. 
A table of ratings and speeds with 
1750 r.p.m. motors is shown. 
(27)—Riveting Machine 

The Tomkins-Johnson Co.—8-page 
illustrated bulletin No. R-1A. Use of 
the “Rivitor” in the aircraft industry 
is fully described. Illustrations show 
unit in various operations. Specifica- 
tions are given. 
(28) —Bronze 

Fredricksen Co. — 10 page illus- 
trated booklet on “Sabeco Bronze.” 
Bronze made by this process is de- 
scribed as having high lead content 
without using “agents” of any sort. 
Composition and characteristics of the 
five types available are given. 
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and operating speed of 35 strokes 
per minute. Press has electri- 
cally controlled hydraulically-oper- 
ated friction clutch and_ brake. 
Clutch gives instantaneous action 
when press is tripped and may be 
stopped, (at any position), after it is 
tripped, by pressing’ stop-button. 
Various clutch capacities can be ob- 
tained by varying oil pressure on 
clutch. Brake is automatically ap- 
plied when press is idle and should 
power fail. 


Specimen Dryer 


@ Harry W. Dietert Co., 9330 Rose- 
lawn avenue, Detroit, has developed 
a dryer, No. 5100, for drying pol- 
ished metallographic specimens in 





thirty seconds. The specimen is 
held with polished face up. Heated 
air current contacts all four faces 
of the specimen and_ thoroughly 
dries it without harming mounting 


material or polished face. Dryer 
weighs 8 pounds. 

Armature Winder 

@ Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 


Sycamore, Ill., has marketed an 
aluminum armature winding head 
(A) for small universal motor arma- 
tures up to 3 inches in diameter 
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with 2%-inch maximum stacking. 
Jawes (C) can be tilted to suit skew 
of slots and are moved back and 
forth by adjusting knob (B). When 
armature is clamped in head, slots 
are held flush with edge of jaws. 
Unit can be mounted on face plate 
of any lathe or turning device. 


Transmission Control 


M Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, 
Ind., offers hydraulic control for 
Reeves variable-speed transmissions 
to provide automatic regulation, 
making possible synchronization of 
separate units. Pressure of only 
two ounces will change speed. Six 





to 20 seconds are required in going 
from minimum to maximum speed. 
Protective mechanism absorbs shock 
of sudden or violent shifting. 


Gear-Type Lathe 


@ South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend, Ind., has developed a quick- 
change gear type lathe having an 


automatic apron with _friction- 
clutch drive for operating power 
cross and longitudinal feeds. Forty- 





eight changes are provided for cut- 


ting right and left hand screw 
threads 4 to 224 per inch, and 32 
longitudinal feeds from _ .0014-inch 
to .0208-inch per revolution of lathe 
spindle. Metric thread cutting equip- 
ment is available. Bed lengths are 
3, 3%, 4 and 4% feet. 


Boring Mill Set 


@ Modern Collet & Machine Co., 
Ecorse, Mich., offers a complete set 
of boring-mill bars and adaptors 
assembled in box of convenient size 
for work bench. After a _ boring 
bar has been set to bore a hole, it 
may be removed from holder and 





replaced in same position. End 
cutting, side cutting or shear cut- 


ting tools cannot loosen during cut- 
ting. Face-mills up to 8 inches 
served by set, with change features. 


Reversing Motor 


M@ Sterling Electric Motors Inc., Tel- 
egraph road at Atlantic boulevard, 
Los Angeles, offers a line of squirrel 


cage motors capable of reversing 
once a second at full voltage. As- 


bestos-insulated stator and _ rotor 





continu- 
from a 


with 


cooled 
ventilation 
squirrel cage fan driven by a small 
auxiliary motor. 


windings are 
ous’ forced 


Saw-Blade Welder 


@ Grob Bros., Grafton, Wis., offers 
a butt-welder for saw blades from 
1/16-inch to “%-inch wide. Guides 


set teeth of blade outside of clamp, 
adjusts 


which automatically to 


























thickness of blade. Welding is en- 
tirely automatic. A guarded bake- 
lite grinding wheel for smoothing 
welds is built into unit. 


Platform Jack 


@ Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 4531 
Tacony street, Philadelphia, offers a 
rubber-tired Rollaway jack with 
semi-live skid platform and oak 
deck. The handle has an equaliz- 
ing spring inside the tube which 
forces it upright when platform is 
elevated. Prong pocket in front of 
platform guides the con- 
necting skid to platform 
and keeps handle at prop- 
er angle for easiest inser- 
tion. When handle is 
pulled down the _ load 
goes up and is automat- 
ically locked in elevated 
position with handle free. 
No footwork is necessary 
to disconnect jack from 
platform. 














Centrifugal Galvanizer 


@ Tolhurst Centrifugal division, 
American Machine & Metals, Inc., 
100 Sixth avenue New York, has 
marketed a centrifugal galvanizer 
for hot tinned and galvanized ar- 
ticles. Threaded pieces, stampings, 
etc., come free from hangings and 
lumps. Machine has removable bas- 
ket and retaining cage which is 
mounted within the casing. Basket 
is carried through hot metal bath, 
placed in galvanizer and rotated. 
Centrifugal force of turning basket 
throws off excess spelter, leaving 
an even layer of metal. Thickness of 
coating is controlled by acceleration 
of machine and final speed attained. 
Motors have variable speed and ac- 
celeration, thus all type materials 
may be processed. Casing has hinged 














sides for easy recov- 
ery of material 
thrown out. Galvan- 
izer is available in 
three sizes, the 
largest of which 
will handle pieces 








up to 24 inches 
long. Rated load ca- 
pacity is 100 pounds 
and 60 to 75 loads 
per hour are possi- 
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Utility Drill 

@Van Dorn Electric Tool Co., 
Towson, Md., offers a 5/16-inch 
utility ball-bearing drill with a mo- 
load speed of 1100 revolutions per 
minute and a capacity of 5/16-inch 
in steel and %-inch in hardwood. A 
deep-groove ball-bearing on chuck 
spindle with inner and outer races 
locked in place absorbs thrust in 
all directions. This tool has addi- 
tional chuck capacity. 


Production Plater 


@ Hobart Bros. Co., Troy, O., has 
built a 3000-ampere generator for 
heavy-duty production plating. Gen- 
erator can economically handle peak 
loads as well as light loads. It may 
be used for retinning, rust-proofing, 
hard chroming of tools, electro 





plate most 
brass, 


etching, etc. It will 
metals, including _ nickel, 
bronze, copper and zinc. 


Linestarter 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has non- 
reversing linestarters for use in 
across - the - line 
starting of large 
squirrel - cage mo- 
tors and as _ pri- 
mary switches for 
wound-rotor induc- 
tion motors in four 
sizes rated from 300 
to 1200 amperes. 
Low voltage protection, hand or 
automatic reset, saturated current- 
transformers and magnetic blow- 
outs are included. 


Rotary Dividing Mixer 


@ Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co., East Liverpool, O., announces 


Triplex dry blender in which mate- 
rials are mixed both by division into 
thirds and by conventional rotating 
cylinders. Material enters first a 
single, then a double and finally a 
triple helicoid screw-flight and thus 
becomes divided into three distinct 
streams. These continue to be divided 
and recombined until at the end of 
about 60 revolutions, 81 divisions 
or almost complete mixing results. 


Salt Bath Furnace 


@ Twice the electrode life and a 
low rate of change for bath mate- 
rials are claimed for a 3-phase elec- 
trode furnace announced by A. F. 
Holden Co., New Haven, Conn. Elec- 
trodes are arranged in sets of three 
with a current density 50 per cent 
lower than that of electrodes ar- 
ranged in pairs. Current is prevent- 
ed from passing to pot wall 
and consequently there is no 
stray-current heating of 
wall. Absence of warpage 
in the pot wall and longer 
pot life are claimed. A new 
type of counterweighted 
sliding cover permits load- 
ing and unloading from 
front and sides. 


Self-Doping Polisher 


@ Hammond Machinery Builders, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has developed an 
automatic polishing machine, model 
HBH-8, equipped with an automatic 
applicator for applying composition 
to buffing wheels. Polishing machine 
handles bars up to 9 inches long 






from 2 x 2, to 2 x 6 inches cross- 
section. It is operated by com- 
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Beaman. 














pressed air and timed to conveyor 
of buffing machine. Polisher will 
accommodate 2-inch round bars. 
Bars rotate after each application, 
preventing narrow buffing wheel 
from cutting grooves. Speed of table 
can be varied from 14.5 to 70 feet 
per minute. 


Speed Selector Lathe 


@ R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, O., announces Super 
Regal lathes in sizes 13, 15, 17 and 
19 inches. Speed selector is built 





into headstock with dial indicating 
lever-setting and cutting speed on 
common metals. Swing over ways 
on the 13-inch lathe is 13% inches; 
on the 19-inch, 19% inches. Swing 
over carriage and taper attachment 
on the 13-inch lathe is 8% inches; 
on the 19-inch, 12 inches. Ways are 
reinforced. 


Drop Forging Hammer 


@ Ajax Mfg. Co., 1441 Chardon road, 
Cleveland, has introduced a drop 
forging hammer with a_ heavy 
square steel lift-rod. On full stroke 
an “accelerator cylinder” gives the 
ram a quick acceleration or recoil 
so that heavier blows are struck 
in quicker succession than if ram 
were acted upon by gravity alone. 
Lifting mechanism is driven by indi- 
vidual motor mounted on a spring- 
cushioned platform. Ram in ele- 
vated position is released by a light 
foot-pedal action. Steel base weighs 
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twenty times the ram weight. Ham- 
mers are available in standard sizes 
from 1500 to 6500 pounds, and larger 
on request. 


Rotary Cleaner 


@ Sutton Engineering Co., Belle- 
fonte, Pa., announces the Hilbish- 
McCahan rotary cleaner for remov- 
ing rust and loose scale from hot- 
rolled bars and structural shapes up 
to 12 inches wide and plates up to 
24 inches wide. In same operation 
machine also coats or paints sec- 
tions up to 25 feet long. Lengths of 
40 feet also may be cleaned, but 
coating or paint must be applied by 
brush or spray. The coating, an oil 


base, is applied under pressure and 
is suitable as shop or prime coat. 





It is reported that during a recent 
test the machine took 55 minutes to 
remove rust and scale and apply 
paint to 14,000 feet of 1 x 3/16 flats. 








When the Wellman En¢gineer- 
ing Company wanted long-wear- 
ing, dependable gears for this 
skip hoist, they selected Farrel- 
Sykes continuous tooth herring- 
bone gears. 


For these gears give never- 
failing performance under the 
severest operating conditions and 
they are exceptionally quiet and 
smocth-running. 


These qualities are derived from 
their rugged construction, from 
the extra strength and _ load- 
carrying capacity of continuous 
herringbone teeth, from the ac- 












Farrel-Sykes Herringbone Gears are used in this single drum, double-motor-driven 
Blast Furnace Skip Hoist, built by the Wellman Engineering Co., Cleveland. 


FARREL-SYKES GEARS 
Aid the Performance of this 


Wellman Skip Hoist 


Consult our engineers on your gear problems 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, Inc. 


322 VULCAN STREET - - - - - BUFFALO,N. Y. 
The Gear 


curacy of tooth generation by the 
famous Sykes process, from the 
selection of the right materials 
and from numerous other factors 
which long experience, engineer- 
ing resourcefulness and unusual 
plant facilities enable us to com- 
bine and apply to the correct so- 
lution of gear drive problems. 


Farrel-Sykes Gears and Gear 
Units are made in any capacity 
up to 10,000 H.P., for every type 
of service. A series of standard 
units offers a wide range of types 
and sizes for diverse operating 
conditions. Special units built 
to order. 
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New Melt Shop 


(Concluded from Page 52) 


The heat is tapped into a single large 
ladle which is carried over ingot 
molds by a 75-ton ladle crane. In- 
gots are of 3000-pound size, thus 
running about 36-38 heat. 

An emergency platform, enclosed 
except for regularly spaced doors, is 
built the full length of the side of 
the melt shop on which the pouring 
fioor is located, at a height level with 
the cab on the ladle crane. This is 
a safety precaution so that in event 
of fire or accident, the crane oper- 
ator can step out of his cab quickly 


PROGRESS IN STEELMAKING—Continued 


and descend a fire escape to the 
ground. 

After ingots are poured they are 
moved by locomotive out one end of 
the building and around a track into 
the stripping building, a 280 by 70- 
foot structure which adjoins the 
stockhouse. Ingot molds are lifted 
off and the steel then follows 
through the usual procedure of heat- 
ing and rolling. 

With furnace charges running 100 
per cent scrap, a large amount of 
the latter must be kept on hand. 
Previously the bulk of this material 
has been stored outdoors, but with 
recent improvements to facilities, it 


@ Where speeds are high... where smooth operation is required... 


where quietness is a factor, Horsburgh & Scott Herringbone Gears and 


Speed Reducers are ideal. Gears are Sykes type... accurate... and 
with a continuous, double helical tooth ...giving increased bearing 
surface . . . greater resistance to wear. They provide the most economical 


... the smoothest known means of transmitting power between parallel 


shafts. 


Send for our complete 448 page Catalog. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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is planned to store at least 6000 tons 
undercover in the stockhouse, al- 
though undoubtedly a good-sized 
stockpile will continue to be main- 
tained outside of the mill buildings 
proper. 

Installation of the new 30-ton melt- 
ing furnace was planned also as a 
provision for small heats of alloy 
steels of different grades, and even- 
tually a third still smaller melting 
unit will be added to handle high- 
alloy steels made in quantities meas- 
ured in pounds rather than in tons. 


Chloride Electrolyte 
For Nickel-Plating 


@ According to Dr. W. A. Wesley 
and Mr. J. W. Carey, International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall street, New 
York, who read a paper, “The Elec- 
trodeposition of Nickel from Nickel- 
Chloride Solutions,’ before the 
seventy-fifth general meeting of the 
Electrochemical society, smoother 
and finer-grained nickel plating can 
be obtained by using a_ nickel- 
chloride-boric-acid solution instead 
of the usual sulfate electrolyte. 
Lower tendency to form nodules, 
trees and built-up edges, a 50 per 
cent reduction in power consump- 
tion, a wide plating range, high 
anode and cathode, _ efficiencies, 
lower susceptibility to pitting and 
easier buffing of coating are ad- 
vantages claimed. Principal disad- 
vantages of the chloride solution 
are its greater corrosiveness, which 
can be overcome by rubber lining 
in equipment, and the lower ductility 
of deposits. 


Industry Needs Salesmen 
Technically Trained 


@ “On all three sides of the indus- 
trial triangle—production, distribu- 
tion and management—technically 
trained men are becoming increas- 
ingly important,” declared T. M. 
Girdler, chairman, Republic Steel 
Corp., before a dinner meeting of 
Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, May 1. 

The engineer is not only the key 
figure on the production side, but 
he is rapidly emerging as a key 
figure on the sales side. 

“Today, more than ever before, 
more attention is being paid to the 
customer and the customer’s prob- 
lems. More than ever before, sup- 
pliers are interesting themselves in 
the prospect of profits for their 
customers as well as for themselves. 
That requires a sales force that is 
thoroughly familiar with technical 
processing problems—of both sup- 
plier and customer—in order to be 
able to resolve the problems of 
both.” 
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Road Machinery 
(Concluded from Page 58) 


than 1000 jigs and fixtures used in 
welding at this plant. The jigs or 
fixtures, for the most part, are used 
only to assemble the parts in cor- 
rect relation to one another, tack 
welds then being applied to hold the 
parts together. Assembly then is 
removed from the fixture, taken to 
the finish weld booth and complete- 
ly positioned for finish welding so 
all welds can be made in a down 
hand position. This permits full 
advantage to be taken of the high 
deposition efficiencies and welding 
speeds of modern heavily coated 
electrodes. 

Fixtures of course vary greatly in 
size. Some are mounted perma- 
nently on the floor, others are on 
rollers, permitting them to be 
moved about easily. Still others are 
handled by crane to working posi- 
tions. Constructed of angles, bars 
and channels, they are sufficiently 
rigid to withstand bumps and jars 
without distortion when removing 
the work. Locating pads are pro- 
vided. These in connection with ad- 
justment and clamping screws, per- 
mit different members to be _ posi- 
tioned accurately for the tack weld- 
ing. Fig. 8 shows a special jig with 
a ball and socket joint used to per- 
mit positioning when welding 
grader blade assemblies. 


Direct Current Used 


A good proportion of the finish 
welding is done with the work sus- 
pended from overhead jib cranes or 
cranes operating on a monorail sys- 
tem which extends throughout this 
area and down the row of welding 
booths. Curtains and movable par- 
titions permit closing off individua! 
welding booths. Direct current weld- 
ing generators are employed almost 


exclusively although alternating 
current machines are used on a few 
applications. 


Welding involves not only joining 
rolled steel sections together but in 
a number of instances cast steel 
parts also are joined with the rolled 
steel members. The part in Fig. 4 
is an illustration of this type of 
work. The unit shown is a blade 
circle. The circle is placed in a flat 
position and the grader blade is 
fastened to the cross bar. The 
circle is of rolled steel, formed to 
shape and with ends welded. On 
the inside edge are welded cast steel 
teeth which are used to rotate the 
circle, shifting the grader blade. 

These teeth engage a pinion built 
up by welding small lengths of steel 
bars between two circular plates, 
these in turn being welded on a 
steel shaft. Such a builtup assem- 
bly combines extreme strength, 
toughness and wear resistance. It 
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JOINING AND WELDING—Continued 


is an excellent example of the way 
welding is used to produce all types 
of unusual fabrications in this plant. 


Welds Sandblasted 


Welds are not ground off or fin- 
ished in any manner. They are, 
however, carefully sand or _ shot 
blasted to remove completely the 
slag layer deposited by the heavily 
coated electrodes during finish weld- 
ing. All blasting is handled in a 
special booth. The work is sus- 
pended from a monorail which ex 
tends lengthwise the building. All 
welding lines are crosswise the 
building and so feed into this mono- 
rail line going through the blasting 





booth, which then carries it to the 
assembly lines, also extending cross- 
wise the building. 

Sandblasting is done for two rea- 
sons; it permits the welds to be 
examined carefully for workman- 
ship and complete fusion. It also 
assures that the paint applied dur- 
ing finishing will not come off when 
the equipment gets out in the field. 
By assuring complete removal of 
the slag covering, it prevents paint 
defects from developing in use. 
Paint is applied directly over the 
blasted work with no attempt to 
smooth out the welds, the uniform 
ripple usually found indicating the 
excellence of the weld itcelf. 


‘YOU'LL SAVE ON WELDING COSTS 
USING MUREX FOR SUCH JOBS 


ost of electrodes used is o 
minor part of the cost of any 
ided structure. But, the choice of 


electrodes can be a major factor 


When Murex Electrodes go on the 
job, welding costs go down because 


their ease of handling and speed of 


operation save time and increase 


production 


Ask to have the Murex represen 
tative in your. territory call and 
show you the outstanding features 
of these cost-cutting electrodes. At 
the same time, make use of Fis 
experience in shop practice, pro 
duction methods, and welding pro 
cedure. Let him help solve your 
welding problems. No obligation is 


volved 






te, aise, for the pocket-size Murex pamphlet giv- 
physical properties, etc., for each 


er . 
a. 
5 ASS. 


No need to worry about strength, soundness or 

‘ductiiity of Murex welds. Murex provides elec- 

trodes to. meet every possible requirement along 
these fines. Photo of Mures-weided shove! courtesy 
The Osgood Compeny, Marion, O. 





‘ Used at higher amperages, Murex Electrodes speed welding ond keep down costs—important tn 
tush work, even more thon on regular schedules. Photo of welded snow plow courtesy Carl H. Frink, 


Mir., Clayton, N.Y. 








in making welded gcors—a mass production 

operction~Murex steps up work; assures clean, 

good looking welds. Photo courtesy Show Box 
Crane & Moist Compeny, Muskegon, Mich. 
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You can moke real savings with Murex In fobricating heavy work such as this 90,000 Ib, press crown, 
1 Users report 10% to 30% less welding time on fillets and downhand work. Photo courtesy Toylom 
Wintieid Corp., Detroit, Mich. 





For welds subject to high pressures ond tem- 
peratures, two seporate Murex rads anure rapid 
deposition of just the right tyoe of weld metal. 
Photo courtesy Columbien Stee! Tank Co., Kansas 


City, Mo. 
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Barrels And Drums 
(Concluded from Page 47) 


3 can be seen the motor and drive 
used to revolve drums while they 
are in the paint machine. 

Typical of the special handling 
units developed in connection with 
drum and barrel manufacture is the 
upsetter shown in Fig. 4. Here the 
drums, when completely painted, 
come down from the drying oven 
to loading or storage areas on the 
first floor of the plant. Drums are 
handled on their sides throughout 
all painting and drying operations, 
but it is desired to have them de- 
livered on end on the gravity roller 
conveyors here. To do this, a device 
is provided onto which the drum 
automatically is discharged from 
the conveyor tray. One end of this 
platform is hinged, and the other 
end is connected to an accurately 
timed mechanism, synchronized with 
the vertical conveyor to lift the 
drum up on end and deposit it onto 
the gravity roller conveyor. This 
operation is entirely automatic for 
any speed at which the vertical 
elevator unit may operate. Also in 
this view, Fig. 4, can be seen ec- 
centric connecting rods going to the 
automatic feed unit, which loads 
drums from the painting station to 
the oven entrance side of the vertical 
conveyor on the second floor. 

Another special handling device 
developed for certain applications is 
called the quarter-turn unit. In 
many plants it is not possible to 
have conveyors in line, so _ this 


special unit swings drums in the 
horizontal position around any arc 
In some places it 
equipment 


is de- 
which 


desired. 


sirable to have 


MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


will take a drum on end and lay it 
on its side, so another special unit 
has been developed to do this. All 
such equipment is designed to be 
synchronized with the remainder of 
the handling equipment to form a 
continuous handling system. 


¢ 


Automatic Finishing 
(Concluded from Page 55) 


electrical heating units which are 
controlled automatically by thermo- 
stats. It will be noted that provi- 
sion is made for 8 lengths of strip 
outside of the oven. When strip is 
passed through this part of the set- 
up, it is given an opportunity to 
cool down from the oven tempera- 
ture to near room temperature be- 
fore being coiled on the reel. 

The arrangement shown in Fig. 2 
of course requires less floor space 
than the first setup shown in Fig. 
1 since the oven is arranged verti- 
cally and thus is a more compact 
unit. The equipment in Fig. 2 also 
is arranged for continuous opera- 
tion as the ends of the coils are 
fastened together before entering 
the machine so the equipment may 
operate continuously. Also, the fin- 
ished coils are removed on the re- 
wind end without stopping the ma- 
chine. A number of electric mo- 
tors are employed throughout the 
arrangement to furnish the driving 
power required. Since a_ small 
amount of power is required, how- 
ever, little difficulty is encountered 
in synchronizing these operations. 
One attendant is all that is required 
to operate this equipment as it is 
only necessary to join ends of en- 
tering coils and remove finished 
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coils at the rewind end. The sup- 
ply of enamel comes from a large 
reservoir which requires refilling 
only at long intervals. 

The slat-forming machine shown 
in Fig. 3 has a number of unusual 
features. First, it is entirely auto- 
matic in its operation, and once set 
it will continue to produce slats at 
a high rate of speed until the end 
of the coil is reached, or until a 
specified number have been made. 


This machine automatically forms 
and punches any predetermined 
number of slats, the length of which 
may vary from 8 inches to 16 feet. 
Also, any number of required holes 
or slots to accommodate lifting 
cords may be punched at once. 

Cutting and punching operations 
are performed while the strip is in 
motion. Preloaded electric solenoids 
are employed for these operations. 
The electric control equipment is 
centered in the case seen just back 
of the forming rolls in Fig. 3. 


Forms Slats Continuously 


This machine is capable of pro- 
ducing a sufficient number of slats 
for the average size Venetian blind 
in a total of 70 seconds. This com- 
pares with approximately 20 min- 
utes required to fabricate slats for 
a wood blind of the same size. Since 
the cutting off and punching opera- 
tions are performed on the fly, it is 
possible to form the slats continu- 
ously at a speed corresponding to 
90 feet a minute, which is the maxi- 
mum speed of the forming rolls. 

Already a number of manufactur- 
ing concerns are studying the ap- 
plication of this equipment to their 
particular products as automatic 
finishing and fabricating equipment 
such as described here appears to 
have an extremely wide field of ap- 
plication. A wide range of strip 
steel moldings and corner pieces as 
well as ornamental strips of various 
types may shortly be made at ex- 
tremely high rates of speed on 
equipment such as described here. 
There appears little doubt that de- 
velopment of this equipment will 
affect the manufacture of many ar- 
ticles made from strip steel. It also 
is quite possible that it may expand 
the application of strip steel into 
many fields where so far it has not 
been a competitive material. 


Publications Available 


@ “Electrodeposition of Tin from 
Alkaline Solutions” publication num- 
ber 82, “The Nickel and Chromium 
Plating of Tinplate” publication 
number A-79, “Flux Inclusions in 
Hot-Dipped Tin Coatings” publica- 
tion number 80 and “Electrodeposi- 
tion of Tin from Acid Sulphate Solu- 
tions II” are available in pamphlet 
form from International Tin Re- 
search and Development council, 
149 Broadway, New York. 
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Decline In Activity 
Partially Arrested 
Interruption Seen Only 


Temporary; Pig Iron 


Production Down 


@ PARTIAL arrest of the decline in finished steel de- 
mand does not lead to hope of a definite reversal im- 
mediately in the recent trend. At the same time sup- 
port is given previous expectations that the spring 
letdown in business will be gradual. 

Despite handicaps of the coal mining suspension, 
steel ingot production also has tended to level off 
lately. National steelmaking last week was unchanged 
at 49 per cent, following five successive weekly re- 
ductions. This compares with 31 per cent a year ago. 

Effect of dwindling coal reserves has been more ap- 
parent in blast furnace operations than in steel out- 
put. Twenty-two stacks were shut down in April, 
most of them banked, as pig iron production dropped 
11 per cent from the March daily rate. The decline 
in steel ingot output last month was less than 10 per 
cent. Steel plants generally are several weeks removed 
from the point where fuel scarcity will cause any 
severe curtailment of operations, but measures to con- 
serve supplies continue in effect. 

Daily average pig iron production in April was 
68,793 tons, compared with 77,201 tons in March and 
46,267 tons in April, 1938. 

Automobile assemblies, which three weeks ago set 
a new 1939 peak, last week declined sharply to the 
lowest level for the year to date. The letdown was 
anticipated, in view of the previous reduction in parts 
manufacturing. With dealer stocks ample in rela- 
tion to retail buying, assemblies appear unlikely to 
resume an upward trend before late summer. 

The reduction of more than 15,000 units last week 
to a total of 71,420 was general. General Motors cur- 
tailed from 35,005 to 27,260; Ford from 21,460 to 16,- 
900; Chrysler from 19,325 to 17,590 and ali others 
from 10,850 to 8670. 


Some Steel Orders Entered 
For New Model Automobiles 


A few steel orders have been placed for 1940 model 
automobiles; additional tonnage is looked for within 
the next few weeks. Whether or not such business will 
bring about the hoped-for revival in total steel de- 
mand at mid-year will depend on how well activity 
among other consumers is sustained. Price weakness 
has developed in automotive buying of flat-rolled prod- 
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ucts but appears to have been fairly well localized. 

Mill backlogs of rails and fastenings are declining. 
Great Northern has ordered 10,000 tons of rails, with 
only a few additional roads remaining as prospective 
buyers. 

A small flurry has appeared in railroad equipment 
buying. Maine Central has awarded 300 gondolas, and 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western has placed 650 
freight cars. The Santa Fe has bought 30 diesel switch 
engines and one diesel passenger locomotive. 

April freight car awards of 3095 brought the total 
so far this year to 6175. While this is a sharp gain 
over the 829 placed in the 1938 period, it is below 
expectations and compares with 40,705 the first four 
months of 1937 and 14,009 in 1936. 


Tin Plate Output Expands 
Seasonally To 70 Per Cent 


Tin plate demand and production continue to ex- 
pand seasonally, constituting one of the brighter spots 
of the market. Output advanced 5 points last week 
to 70 per cent, best rate for 1939 to date and compar- 
ing with 55 a year ago. 

Gains in building construction are reflected in de- 
mand for various steel products. Stimulus provided 
new business in structural shapes and concrete rein- 
forcing bars by public projects appears to have reached 
its peak for the year, although shipments will con- 
tinue active for several months. Shipbuilding and 
government armament purchases also promise to be 
supporting factors for an extended period. 

Steelmaking declined in only three districts last 
week. Chicago was off 2% points to 47 per cent, 
eastern Pennsylvania 1 point to 36 and Buffalo 2% to 
35. Offsetting this loss were gains of 1 point to 44 
at Pittsburgh, 1 point to 64 at Wheeling, 5% points 
to 44% at Cleveland and 9 points to 51 at St. Louis. 
Unchanged areas were Birmingham at 55, Youngstown 
at 43, Detroit at 59, Cincinnati at 52 and New England 
at 45. 

Scrap markets continue influenced by slow. demand, 
and the composite is off 8 cents to a six-months’ low 
at $14.12. The finished steel composite is unchanged 
at $56.50. 


MARKET IN 
TABLOID *« 


gradual ; 
weakens ; 


Unchanged at 49 per cent. 





—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


May 6 Apr. 29 Apr. 22 
Iron and Steel $36.21 $36.26 $36.29 
Finished Steel 56.50 56.50 56.50 
Steelworks Scrap. 14.12 14.21 14.46 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Apr., 1939 Feb., 1939 

$36.34 $36.37 

56.50 56.50 

14.64 14.87 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
May, 1938 May, 1934 
$38.50 $32.97 
61.70 54.80 
11.47 11.30 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


pipe, rails, alloy steel, 
ot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


hot strip, and cast iron pipe at represen tative centers. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compresse 


Finished Steel Com mposite: :—Plates, shapes, bars, 


sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


= . May 6, April Feb. May 
Finished Material 1939 1939 1939 1938 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2-200 2.25c 2.25c 2.45c 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.57 257 2.57 2.77 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.35 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.215 2.215 2.465 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.320 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.445 
Plates, Chicago 5 ene rr 2.10 2.10 2.30 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.40 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh.. 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.45 
Sheets, No, 24, galv., Pittsburgh. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.80 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 6 te 2.15 2.15 2.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.25 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Gary 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.90 
gright bess., basic wire, Pitts.... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.90 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts.... $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.35 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.75 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $37.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 
Wire rods, No. 5 to ,4-inch, Pitts. 43.00 43.00 43.00 47.00 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Eacept when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. cars. 


oo es Fee (| re 3.60c 
Sheet Steel Middletown, O. ........ 3.50¢c 
Hot Rolled Youngstown, O. ....... 3.50c 
Pee ce SiS: 2.15c Pacific Coast points.. 4.00c 
Chicago, Gary 2.15¢ Black Plate, No. 29 not Lighter 
Cleveland ............. 2.15¢ pittsburgh ............ 3.05¢ 
Ce, WE ee ay es 2.25¢c Chicago, Gary OS ts Gl se 
a Le At ee “yoo Granite City, Ill. ....... 3.15¢ 
parrows Poin : .15¢ 
New York, del. .. 2.39¢ nema a eee 
Philadelphia, del. ae: Goer mene 4e5e 
Granite City, Il. 2.25¢ Coens aa ‘ 
Middletown, O. ........ 2.15¢ Enameling Sheets 
Youngstown, O. 2.15¢ No.10 No. 20 
Birmingham .......... 215c Pittsburgh 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Pacific Coast points .... 2.65c Chicago, Gary.. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45¢ 
Cold Rolled Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
gy Re Pen 3.20c Cleveland ..... 2.75¢ 3.35c 
Chicago, Gary 3.20c Middletown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Buffalo 3.20c Pacific Coast... 3.35c 3.95c 
Cleveland ree . 
Detroit, delivered 3.30¢ Corrosion and Heat- 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.52¢c : 
New York, del. ........ 3.54c Resistant Alloys 
Granite City, Ill. ...... 3.30c Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 
Middletown, O. ........ 3.20c Chrome-Nickel 
Youngstown, O......... 3.20c 
No. 302 No. 304 
Pacific Coast points oe 3.80c ee as 24.00 25.00 
Galvanized No, 24 RNR 27.00 29.00 
i Cr Ce er 3.50c Sheets ........ 34.00 36.00 
Chicago, Gary ......... 3.50¢c Hot strip 21.50 23.50 
Buffalo 3.50c Cold strip ..... 28.00 30.00 
Sparrows Point, Md.. 3.50¢ Straight Chromes 
Philadelphia, del. .. 3.67¢ No. No. No. No. 
New York, delivered. 3.74¢ 410 430 442 446 
Birmingham .......... 3.50c Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 


80 


4 May 6, April Feb. May 
Pig Iron 1939 1939 1939 1938 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $22.34 $22.34 $22.34 $25.34 
Basic, Valley Faw eee co cae ee 20.50 20.50 23.50 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 22.34 22.34 22.34 25.34 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 22.21 22.21 Fa) Hy i | p=» Jf | 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ....... 21.00 21.00 21.00 24.00 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 17.38 17.38 17.38 20.38 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. 20.89 20.89 20.89 23.89 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 23.215 23.215 23.215 26.215 
Malleable, Valley ............. 21.00 21.00 21.00 24.00 
Malleable, Chicago “Erarty 21.00 21.00 21.00 24.00 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 28.34 28.34 28.34 30.34 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh. 21.17 mkt. mae 24.17 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 85.33 $5.33 85.27 107.77 
Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. $14.75 $15.50 $15.65 $11.55 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 12.75 13.65 13.25 10.25 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 12.75 13.35 14.00 11.05 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 17.25 17.25 17.25 14.85 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 14.75 15.35 16.00 13.60 
Coke 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens. . $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $4.25 
Connellsville, foundry ovens.... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.25 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 10.50 10.50 10.50 11.00 

Plates ..21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 Buffalo ............... 2.10¢ 
Sheets . .26.50 29.00 $2.50 36.50 Gulf ports ............. 2.45¢ 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 Birmingham .......... 2.10¢ 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 St. Louis, del. ......... 2.34¢ 

Pacific Coast points.... 2.70c 


Steel Plate 


I hs. Site wie ays 2.10¢c 
rew  Torm, Gel......... 2.29¢ 
Philadelphia, del....... 2.15¢c 
Boston, delivered...... 2.42¢c 
Buffalo, delivered ..... 2.33¢ 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10c 
oN eee 2.10c 
oe re 2.10c¢ 
Coatesville, base ....... 2.10c 
Sparrows Point, base.... 2.10c 
el el | re 2.10c 
ZOURMEIOWN .... 0 cesece 2.10c 
LO 2. ee ara 2.45¢ 
Pacific Coast points.... 2.60¢ 
Steel Floor Plates 
RC SERPS DRS pr 3.35c 
ee ee 3.70¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 3.95¢ 
INE ce sbs 35 0« 6 os 3.35c 


Standard Shapes 


DS acewcaSs ses 2.10¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.21%¢ 
Pea TOPE, GOL. .cccvces 2.27¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41¢c 
SII oy 6 in nhac 6 on ao 2.10¢ 
EN ta Ad Gino 6% 9 00 a5" 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, del. ........ 2.30c 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago yen 
Granite (City, Til. ...... 5.10 
Mfg. Terne Plate (base box) 

Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago —— 
Granite City, Il. 4.40 


Bars 
Soft Steel 
(Base, 3 to 20 tons) 
a a 2.25¢ 
Chicago or Gary ...... 2.25¢ 
EGS ana are 2.35¢ 
Birmingham ........... 2.25¢ 
OS a ee 2.25¢ 
I ck a aS Sets 2.25¢ 
Detroit, delivered -.... 2.35¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.57¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.62c 
New York, del. ....... 2.59¢ 
fo) A." eee ere ara 2.60¢ 
Pacific Coast points ee 2.85¢ 
Rail Steel 
(Base, 15 to 50 tons) 
Sn eee ee 2.10¢ 
Chicago or Gary ...... 2.10¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.20¢ 
ENE 75.5 Ss oae ek os 2.10¢ 
STEEL 





+ alee 














ent Oe 











Ee es ae 2.luc 
MUBGNENAM 2 .:..6 006... 2.10c 
0 A Sa eee 2.45¢ 
Pacific coast points ..... 2.70c 
Iron 
Chicago, Terre Haute... 2.15c 
PRUMGOININA 2.6.0. - see 2.47¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined. .. .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New a straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Chicago, Gary, Buffalo 
Cleve., Birm., Young., 
Sparrows Pt., Pitts.... 2.05c 

Detroit, delivered ...... 2.15¢ 

EE MNOUE co keke ssece 2.40c 

Pacific coast ports...... 2.50c 

Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.22c 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 


= uoted by distributors 
Pittsburgh, ary, Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birmingham.... 1.90c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.00c 
Ca RR ee eee 2.25¢c 
PRIN COORG oie eek 2.35¢ 
Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 
Standard wire nails .... $2, 


Cement coated nails .... $2.45 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ........ 3.15c 
Galv. fence staples ..... 3.40c 
Galv. barbed wire, stand- 

ard 12% gage two- 

point hog, 80-rod spool 

$2.80; two-point cattle, 

Bo-T0d spool....%..;;. $2.62 
Annealed fence wire.... 2.95c 
Galv. fence wire........ 3.35¢c 
Woven wire fencing (base 

C..4s. COIUMAA)........ 67.00 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C. L. column)... 56.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago- 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 


Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ........ 2.65¢ 
og) ae 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 
Carloads, Pittsburgh...... $3.60 
Cold-Finished Bars 
Carbon Alloy 
Pittsburgh 2.70¢c 3.40c 
CCRRO i... 2.70c 3.40c 
Gary; Ind: ..... 2.70c 3.40c 
oe 2.75¢ *3.50c 
Cleveland ..... 2.70c 3.40c 
Bureaw ....-.... 2.70c 3.40¢ 
* Delivered. 
Alloy Bars (Hot) 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ...... 2.80c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.90c¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E, Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
a ie: Se 0.70 
Z60....... 078 are 1.35 
2300. 155 a 3.80 
2500 2.25 BO00<.....6. 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo....... 0.55 


4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo, 1.50- 


ST EME OIE sd Seiwa 9 4 1.10 
Bip 0.80-45.10 Cr. 2c... 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats ..... 0.15 
a SEE eee 1.20 
6100 spring flats ......... 0.85 
Ce EEE CSOs cin oo os 40.5 1.50 
CN VO sos cc cce eek 0.85 
Sano pring flats .......%. 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 
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Strip and Hoops 

(Base, hot-rolled, 1 to 20 tons; 
cold-rolled, 3 to 25 tons) 
Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Gary, Cleveland, 

Youngstown, Middle- 

town, Birmingham.... 2.15¢ 

eo ee a ere 2.25¢ 

Philadelphia, del. .... 2.47¢c 

New York, del. . 2Sle 
Cooperage hoop, Youngs., 

Pitts., Chicago, Birm... 2.25c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 

and under, Pittsburgh, 

Cleveland, Youngstown 2.95c 

CE oo oa sea = 6 5 3.05¢ 

Detroit, del. 3.05c 

Worcester, Mass. 3.15¢ 


Carbon 
ke SS ee 2.95¢ 
oh.) Sy re 4.30c 
res, 5c fd F6 0 60 6.15c 
te 0) Sea are 8.35¢c 


Worcester, Mass $4 higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown y 10c 
Detroit, del. 
Worcester, Mass. 350e 
Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill..... 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 

20—100 lbs. ...... 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 


$40.00 


Do., rerolling quality.. 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
DO. OXIG SUG 2.5.5... 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base ...... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ...... 4.15c 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ........ 2.15¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists, carloads 5% up; 
full containers additional 10%. 


Carriage and Machine 


% x6and smaller...... 68.5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in....... 66 off 
Do. 1% and larger...... 64 off 

pM ee 52.5 off 

Steve Bolts 
In packages with nuts attached 


72.5 off; in packages with 
nuts separate 72.5-12% off; 
bulk 84 off on 15,000 of 3-inch 
and shorter, or 5000 over 3-in. 


SUG TN iis we 5 oe oe ws 60 off 

Elevator DGS: 2.56 cence 60 off 

PAO Wes sch ex owes * 68.5 off 
Nuts 


Semifinished hex. 
6-inch and less.. 67 70 
fe-l-inch ....... 64 65 
1% and larger... 62 62 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller..... 67.5 off 


Square Head Set Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller..... 75.0 off 
Headless set screws..... 70.0 off 
Piling 

Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo.... 2.40c 


0 ee ee 2.75¢ 

Rivets, Washers 

Structural, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago ... 3.40c 


ys-inch and smaller, 
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Cleve., Pitts. 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve.... 


Chi., 
and 


Phila., 
large nut, 


to jobbers 
bolt 


.65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 


mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 


Pitts., 
in carloads. 


Lorain, O., 


to consumers 
Gary, Ind., 2 points 


less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk 
OY re ae ener 63% 
PAN Es anlar 66% 
OR Sona ch 0S se 68% 
{ron 
Wl ae aera a aloe 30 
1—1% 34 
BME pidintwla wee Dre aa 38 
NR OPP Por ee 37% 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 Pe 
2%—3 .......... 64 
Bee ok oaicute ss 66 
YT Ce ee hiaiete ss . “ES 
9 and 10 ..:..... 64% 
11 and 12 63% 
Iron 
1) Me VE gs pe 30% 
2%—3% 31% 
RAPT ene 33 % 
4%—8 32% 
9—12 28% 
Line Pipe 
Steel 


1 to 3, butt weld 
2, lap weld kieva area’ 
2% to 3, lap weld ....... 
3% to6, lap weld ....... 
7 and 8, lap weld ....... 
10-inch lap weld 


12-inch, lap weld ....... 
Iron 

Blk. 
% butt weld ...... 25 
land 1% butt weld 29 
1% butt weld .... 33 
2 DUE Weld ...... 32% 
1% lap weld ..... 23 % 
2 lap weld ..... 25% 
2% to 3% lap weld 26 % 
4 lap weld ....... 28 % 
4% to8 lap weld.. 27% 
9 to 12 lap weld... 23% 


Boiler Tubes 


63% 
62% 


Galv. 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 


less steel boiler 


lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. 


tubes, cut 


Pitts- 


burgh, base price per 100 feet 


subject to usual extras. 
Lap Welded 


Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%” 0.D. 13 $9.72 $23.71 
1%” 0.D. 13 11.06 22.93 
2? GE. 13 12.38 19.35 
24° OD. 13 13.79 21.68 
a4" OFD, 12 15.16 or 
2%” 0.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2%” 0. D. 42 17.54 29.00 
s©66s§ OD, 12 18.35 31.36 
3%” O.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
a 6D. 10 28.66 49.90 
oO cB. 9 44.25 73.93 
Se”. &D. 7 68.14 eats 

Seamless 

Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
2 1 &D 13 $7.82 §$ 9.01 
1%” 0.D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%” 0.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”0.D. 13 11.64 13.42 





a 13 13.04 15.03 
2%” O.D 13 14.54 16.76 
2%” O. D. 12 16.01 18.45 
an” GD. I 17.54 20.21 
2%" O..D. 12 18.59 21.42 
os GD, 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”°0O.D 11 24.62 28.37 
— GD 10 30.54 35.20 
4%” 0.D 10 37.35 43.04 
oe (OO. 9 46.87 34.01 
oo OD 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$42.00-43.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 45.00-46.00 
4-in., Chicago...... 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 50.80-51.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 46.00 

Do., 4-in. 49.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Young., 
Birm., Sparrows Point. . 
Duluth (billets) 
Detroit, delivered 


Forging Quality Billets 

Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth . 42.00 


Sheet mass 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago.. 34.00 
Detroit, delivered TT 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to 4- 
inch incl. . 43.00 
Do., over 8 to $j-in. incl. 48.00 
Worcester up $2; Galveston 
up $6; Pacific Coast up $9. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90¢ 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur... $3.75 
Connellsville, fdry.. 4.75- 5.50 
Conneli. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry.... 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry... 5.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur.... 4.50- 4.75 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del. 10.88-11.35 
Chi., ov., outside del. 9.75 
Chicago, del. 10.50 
Milwaukee, ovens. . 10.50 
New England, del. 12.50 


St. Louis, del. ..... 11.00-11.56 


Birmingham, ovens. 7.00 
Indianapolis, del.... 10.00 
Cincinnati, del... 9.75 
Cleveland, del.... 10.30 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, del. . 10.25 
Philadelphia, del... 10.65 
Coke By-Products 
Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol... 16.00c 
Toluol, two degree...... 22.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha ....... 26.00c 
Industrial xylol ....... 26.00c 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums) 16.25¢ 
oa | 15.25¢ 


Eastern Plants, per lb. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia. .. .$28.00 











Delivered prices 


Pig Iron 


include switching charges only as 
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noted. 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 


Basing Points: 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Birdsboro, Pa. so deh 
Birmingham, Ala.t 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Erie, Pa. 
Everett, Mass. 
Granite City, Ill. ... 
Hamilton, O. ... 
Neville Island, Pa. 
Provo, Utah 
Sharpsville, Pa. 


Sparrow’s Point, Md. ........... 


Swedeland, Pa. 
UM a 
Youngstown, O. 


tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 


or higher. 


Delivered from Basing Points: 


Akron, O., from Cleveland 
Baltimore from Birmingham.... 
Boston from Birmingham 
Boston from Everett, Mass. ..... 


Boston from Buffalo 


Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 24.50 
Canton, O., from Cleveland 
Chicago from Birminghom 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 
Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 
Milwaukee from Chicago . 


Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, 


Toledo or Detroit 


Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 23.15 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 
Philadelphia from Birmingham. . 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 22.84 


... 22.39 22.39 21.89 
22.78 ‘ie 21.66 

pe tenis 5 ieee 
22.50 23.00 22.00 
22.50 23.00 22.00 
25.00 rapes 

... 22.39 22.39 21.89 
..- 421.22 ae Phere 
21.24 22.11 21.61 
21.06 208s 20.06 
21.32 sews 20.82 
22.94 22.94 22.44 

... 22.10 22.10 21.60 
24.19 24.19 23.69 
23.53 24.03 qe 
22.46 ne 21.96 
23.34 22.34 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
.$22.00 $22.50 $21.50 $23.00 
22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 
17.38 aa 16.38 22.00 
21.00 21.50 20.00 22.00 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
21.00 21.00 20.550 21.50 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
21.50 21.50 ae 22.00 
21.00 21.50 2050 22.00 

22.00 2250 21.50 23.00 
21.00 21.00 2056 21.50 
.-» 21.00 21.00 20.50 eats 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
19.00 owe 4 hae ca 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
22.00 ise 21.50 hase a 
22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 


per cent phosphorus 


Pittsburgh district from Neville {Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
Bt: Zowis,; MOTCNOIN ook. oi wo 21.50 21.50 21.00 ies 
St. Louis from Birmingham..... ¢21.12 20.62 Gee 
St. Paul from Duluth .......... 23.63 23.63 mA 24.13 
tOver 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
$26.50, base; $27.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace ......... $20.50 Lake Superior fur........ $25.00 
i Oe a ee 20.50 do., del Chicago ..... 28.34 
Eee, SOM ccd esa ea 23.50 
+Silvery 

Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $25.50; 6.51-7—$26.00; 
7-7.50—$26.50; 7.51-8—$27.00; 8-8.50—$27.50; 8.51-9—$28.00; 

9-9.50—$28.50; Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicont+ 


Jackson county, O., base; 
plus $1 a ton. 


Prices are the same as for silveries, 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
is quoted with freight allowed. 

Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
$1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 


Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


Pa., Mo., Ky. J ave 

First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 
Alabama, Georgia...... 47.50 
DOW SORMRY 6c hin saaces 52.50 


Second Quality 


Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 

Georgia, Alabama ...... 34.20 

eee Teer 49.00 
Oh 

Wiret-GUaieny «2... 8600s 39.90 

Intermediate .......... 36.10 


Second quality 


Malleable Bung Brick 
All bases 


Silica Brick 


Pennsylvania .......... $47.50 
Joliet, E. Chicago....... 55.10 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... 47.50 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., eee 


Magnesite 
Imported dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 


timore bases (bags).. .00 
TO. COMIOGTAG: 6. oH Kesi5 s 40.00 
Do., f.0.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk.. 22.00 
Het fon; DROS. «x6 sieje:s's 26.00 
Quickset magnesite 
grains, f.o.b. Chewe- 
lah, Wash., net ton, 
DH koe eth as tess 22.00 
Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth eeting, Chester, Pa. 
Crome “DIICK «uc cc eee 7.00 


47.00 
67.00 


Chem. bonded chrome... 
Magnesite brick 


05 Chem. bonded magnesite 57.00 


Fluorspar, 85-5 
Washed gravel, duty 

paid, tide, net ton.... $22.00 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIl., 

Ky., net ton, carloads, 





DG: RSs beadts cctes seeds oes and $1.24 freight. CORNED. % 85 one's 06 0S o' 28.00 all rail $17, barge.... $18.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 23.45 23.45 22.95 22.95 Wire cut .............. Sa000 No. 2 lump ..........: 18.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, bon, per lb. contained carlots, contr., net ton.$142.50 contract, carlots, 2 x 
tidewater, duty pd.... $80.00 SR Soo ak osce eRe 16.50c Be MEE: bas 6 nee boo 145.00 J ae. ee Se 14.00¢ 
Do., del. Pittsburgh... 85.33 ee eer 17.25¢ Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 Ea eee 12.50¢ 
Splegeleisen, 19-21% dom. Do., less-ton lots .... 17.75¢ Do, spot, ton lots.... 150.00 Spot %e higher 
Palmerton, Pa., spot.. 28.00 Car- Ton Less 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, Silicon Briquets, contract 
Do., 26-28%, Palmer- loads lots ton carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 carloads freight al- 
Sp ee eee Perry 33.00 om carb... 16.50c 17.25¢ 17.50c Se ss kash ok ee 160.00 On DO ok sina tive $69.50 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 1% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.50c Do, contract, ton lots. 160.00 ari0ad,; BOOt.......... 74.50 
ee Re 69.50 0.10% carb. 18.50c 19.25¢ 19.50c Do, spot, ton lots..... 165.00 Less-ton lots, Ib...... 3.75¢ 
Bs COE SOG A hice eas 80.50 0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25c 20.50c Alsifer, contract carlots, Manganese Briquets, 
Do., 75 per cent...... 126.00 Spot %c higher f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c contract carloads, 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. Ferromolybdenum, 55- eS ee rere 8.00c bulk freight allowed, 
Silicoman, 2% carbon.. 88.00 65% molyb. cont., f.o.b. Do, less-ton lots ..... 8.50 b seb beceebecesseses 4.50¢ 
2% carbon, 93.00; 1%, 103.00 mill, Ib. ............ 0.95 Spot %c Ib. higher a = SS I it —— 
Contract ton price $11 Calcium molybdate, 1b. Chromium Briquets, con- ess-ton lots ......... . 
higher; spot $5 over molyb. cont, f.0.b, mill 0.80 tract, any quantity, Spot %e higher 
contract. . freight allowed, lb.... 7.25c Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. "Se ten a het te Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50c contract, carloads, 
con, del. cars ....... 1.60-1.65 ara Falls. ton lots... $1.28 D0 ton lots ......... 8.00c gross ton ............ $97.50 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to Do., less-ton lots .... 1.25 Do., less-ton lots...... 8.25c Pe spot " : * erates tie 102.50 
40%, 1b., cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Tungsten Metal Powder, ete, CORIEeet, Car 
Rercembeenhasan. Ur. ton max., ton lots, Ib..... 1.35 according to grade, loads, lb., alloy....... 14.00c 
rrop Pp » er. ’ Do. less-ton lots.... 1.40 spot shipment, 200-lb. Do, oe otis p 15.00c 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, ‘ ; F drum lots, 1b $2.00 Do, less-ton lots-..... 16.00c 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Spot 5c higher . p ED,. soso sere . Spot Ke high 
: 0, smaller lots....... 2.10 po c gner 
unitage, 58.50; electro- Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, Vv di Pentoxide 
lytic, per ton, c. 1, 23- contract, lb. con. col., one sar Ib . tai d 1.10 Molybdenum Powder, 
26% | f.0.b, Monsanto, f.o.b, Niagara Falls... $2.25 contract, Ib. contained $1.10 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 Do, less-ton lots .... 2.30 Ch Se. congl ee ade Pad x 200-lb. kegs, lb. ...... $2.60 
romium Metal, 98% Do, 100-200 Ib. lot. 275 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Spot is 10c higher cr.. 0.50 carbon max. 0, - tots. . . 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Technical molybdenum coritract, Ib. con. Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
Ib., contained cr., del. trioxide, 53 to60% mo- Rr ee 80.00c Molybdenum Oxide 
Ce eee 10.50c lybdenum, Ib. molyb. early Aes 85.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
Do., ton lots - 11.25¢ ~—cont., f.0.b. mill.... 0.80 gs% chrome, contract... 79.00c | lybdenum, per pound 
Do., less-ton lots ..... 11.50¢ Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- Do, spot ............. 84.00e contained, f.0.b. pro- 
67-72% carloads, 2% car- 18%, ti, 6-8% carb., Silicon Metal, 1% iron, ducers’ plant ......... 80.00c 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 








Plates Struc- ———- Sheets —————_ 
Soft %-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 
Boston ES a Pen eae 3.98 4.21 5.21 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.86 4.93 4.61 
New York (Metropolitan)... 3.94 4.11 4.11 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.40 4.60 4.50 
pS ee ee 3.60 3.60 4.10 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.40 é 4.43 
ES atte bn k > slo, pluie.» As 3.80 3.95 4.35 3.65 3.65 5.00 3.70 5.05 4.30 
Mah 5559 :\p.0/ # axire. bie 4.00 4.15 = 3.85 3.85 5.20 3.90 + 5.40 
ES ee wre orders (tee ae e 3.60 3.97 3.97 3.77 3.55 5.40 3.50 4.55 4.40 
IE = aula eu sese S'S: 9 aw 0s 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.50 4.60 4.50 
IE 5. a AG WS asbtelels eas aa 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.55 3.73 5.33 3.50 4.70 4.62 
ee Sng ide hw aude, bs Seo oe 3.43 3.58 3.83 3.75 3.80 5.42 3.58 4.65 4.74 
se ease 3.85 3.82 3.82 3.80 3.83 5.43 3.57 4.57 
NS hie ou hin 4 016)5- bind OA 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.50 4.45 4.50 
RO reece 3.85 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.75 5.10 4.75 
MD sce awe es ce wei 3.73 3.88 3.88 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.63 4.58 4.63 
SPIT hic. 5 cera os te «9 0.5:6 3.72 3.87 3.87 3.07 3.47 5.07 3.53 4.47 4.53 
I ME ng og. 6; 55 Sueidoib up 4.15 4.30 4.30 4.10 4.10 5.70 4.10 4.75 
SINR os. ss os. 5 0 6 os 4.00 4.15 4.15 3.95 3.95 §.71 3.90 5.25 
i) A ee 3.90 4.05 4.05 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.80 4.40 
PS. OMEMS oso sc eae scence 4.64 4.79 4.79 4.41 4.41 6.01 4.47 5.47 
Birmiumgnem, Ala. .....6.... 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.45 3.45 5.83 3.40 4.75 
et er 3.85 4.65 4.65 3.80 3.80 5.75 4.10 4.60 
NS, OES nw ass 6 op 0 9.0 4.5,018 3.50 5.85 6.25 4.05 4.05 5.65 3.95 5.25 
etry Ne ye a 60.656 67a ee ove 3.65 3.85 5.20 3.40 3.50 5.25 3.95 ‘ 4.75 
og OS a ee 4.00 4.40 6.10 4.00 4.00 55 3.95 6.50 4.75 
Te BUBEIOS o£. 56. ees 4.00 4.50 6.35 4.00 4.00 6.20 4.20 6.30 4.75 
Bey | i eer 3.65 4.05 6.00 3.60 3.60 5.20 3.60 6.40 5.15 
Cold Cold SAE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed) ————, SAE ~ 
Rolled Finished 1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Cold Drawn Bars 
Strip Bars 1050 Series Series Series Series 2300 3100 
cP Ae ath a 9 GG oh ns sk 3.61 4.18 4.28 7.65 6.25 6.00 8.05 8.73 7.33 
Ns Sagas a a8 bate oe ace 6.8 3.66 4.14 4.14 7.50 6.10 5.85 ‘ 8.69 7.29 
CNET Ss sahara a ore «one 3.66 4.11 3.85 7.46 6.06 5.81 8.71 . 
CN reat eh CRG ote as Box 4.10 3.95 atk & es 
Norfolk, Va. tothe 4.20 se 
EEE Cn Se eee 3.57 3.80 3.80 723 5.85 5.60 7.65 8.25 6.85 
INI, 4 vita oc is. a'Roaw: ata eraehs 3.35 3.70 3.80 7.35 5.95 5.70 7.75 8.35 6.95 
ae een ererer a 3.35 3.80 3.70 7.45 6.05 6.05 7.85 8.25 6.85 
NN oc 14 se, ls late ap tara 3.55 3.85 3.58 7.57 6.17 5.92 7.39 8.55 7.15 
2 Rae ee em ae 3.60 4.05 3.90 7.59 6.19 5.94 8.99 8.60 7.20 
SINAN ce 5cale sa bia ae.s «oor 3.65 3.80 3.80 7.25 5.85 5.60 7.65 8.25 6.85 
Va a er oe 4.39 4.06 7.60 6.20 8.79 9.34 8.94 7.54 
MMRMNMIIEIN Sec dc ccc cscs eae eis 3.93 3.93 7.48 6.08 5.83 7.88 8.48 7.08 
Ce ce oie eas 3.76 4.07 3.92 7.62 6.22 5.97 8.02 8.62 7.22 
i ERE ar a eee 4.46 4.60 “i oe eh Paes 
SS is Se ee ee 4.36 
OOO BE fi. ck ees eee es ; 4.44 
RMN PRP inion 5 do's oS de cbs aio 4.84 
Birmingham, Ala. .......... i 4.48 
Ae. a a ar 5.00 5.10 iti one 
RE Rc ee ae eee ee ° 5.60 5.65 ‘ 7.80 7.65 8.45 
rere, COOPOR, ove ics e ecw ae 5.66 6.10 9.00 8.00 7.85 8.70 F ? 
Se See ee 4.45 6.60 4.65 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 10.40 9.35 
Se PROMOIICO) 6 .necissaseca *9.30 6.55 5.20 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 10.65 9.80 
* Based on minimum quantity. 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, May 4 
Export Prices f. o. b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radio Last Reportea 
med yon or French Belgian Reich 
A gy Boy a £Esd Francs Francs Mark 
British ‘y MY acres 2 Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5. $23.22 4 19 O(a) $16.44 620.50 $17.00 500 $25.26 63 
tL ae Pe nay ae Basic bess. pig iron.. 21.69 4 12 6(a) ..... ese Aaasicd ...  27.86(b) 69.50 
£8d current value £°s Furnace coke...... 5.39 1 42 5.96 225 6.87 202 7.62 19 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Si... $23.45 5 00 $17.89 220 ee 7 76 25.04 945 29.24 860 38.69 96.50 
asic bessemer........ aes fikede 16.61 1190 Standard rails....... 1.99¢ 9100 1.56¢ 1,300 2.06c 1,375 2.38¢ 132 
Hematite, Phos. 03-05 26.97 5150* ..... weeees Merchant bars..... 2.42c 11 12 Oft 1.44c 1,202 1.65¢ 1,100 1.98¢ 110 
RS rte $34.59 ; sae ae $38. 34 4100 Structural shapes. on 2.17¢ 10 8 OTT 1.41e 1,173 1.65¢ 1,100 1.93c¢ 107 
Wire rods, No.5 gage.. 53.35 ll 76 42.60 5 00 Plates, }4-in. or 5 
ei csss cvscene aoa seus Str. | COUR Re 35 2.06c 1,375 2.29¢ 127 
Standard rails......... $44.56 9100 $48.99 5 150 Sk black....... 3.08¢ 14 15 0§ 2.17 RNSt ? 36c 575¢ 2.59 + 
soar pre Se pd He : 1.90¢ to 1 4176 ms 6 ae 24 . = ES. aes = sali 7 
tructural shapes. ..... .09¢ 1.85¢ to 1.90c 415 0 to 6 oe” w* c ze . c - 
son Tories seem tee Ss Teme 00 Seer ae.... Cle t 50 5. 2 | 64e 270 866.66 5 
Sheets, black, 24 gage Plain wire..........  4.08¢ 19 10 0 1.74¢ 1,450 2.48 1,650 3.1le 173 
eg. eee .72¢c 13 00 3.02¢ 7 ¥§'0? d d strips... 2.58¢ 12 7 ) 3 95c¢ 2.29 7 
Sheets, gal., 24ga.,corr. 3.29 15150 — 3.6lc 9 50 Om URhaeaa a jl iterinc ically eget tects in tie 
amg and eure “aes pty Hd 4 : aoe to po : ome? 34 *Basic. British ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. {1 to 3 mm. basic price. 
ain wire, base....... -Uoc 2.39¢ to 2.83¢ 6 to 0 British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel. 
4 : ~ sually 
we “arson oeeeh 4 recto 50 he = pare ; : po m+ (a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to approved customers. (b) hematite. °Close annealed. 
Seco Son sue 1th PSS 8 OS ees tte ttRebate of 15s on certain conditions. 


British ferromanganese $80.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


May 8, 1939 


**Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 75 per cent over paper sterling. 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No. 1 712.00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 13.75-14.00 
New Eng. del. No. 1 14.00 
Buffalo, N. 1 .... 13.50-14.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 ...+ 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, No. 1 ..... 12.50-13.00 


Chicago, auto, no 
alloy 


Chicago, No. 


. 11.00-11.50 
2 auto 10.00-10.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 10.75-11.25 
Cleveland, No, 1 13.00-13.50 
Cleveland, No. 2.... 12.00-12.50 
Detroit, No, 1 9.50-10.00 
Detroit, No. 2 : 8.50- 9.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa., No, 2 12.50-13.00 
Federal, Iil. 11.00-11.50 
Granite City, R. R. 11.50-12.00 
Granite City, No. 2. 10.50-11.00 
Los Angeles, No. 1 12.50-13.50 
Los Angeles, No. 2 11.00-11.50 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 12.00-12.50 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. RR.) 16.00-16.50 


Pittsburgh, No. 1 14.50-15.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2... 13.50-14.00 
St. Louis, R. R. . 12.00-12.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 10.50-11.00 


13.00-13.50 
11.00-12.00 

.75-10.25 
14.00-14.50 


San Francisco, No. 1 
Seattle, No, 1 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 
Valleys, No. 1 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 


Buffalo 12.00- 12.50 
Chicago, factory ... 11.75-12.25 
Chicago, dealer 10.75.1125 


10.50-11.00 
12.25-12.75 
10.50-11.00 


Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland 

Detroit oa 
new mat. 


E. Pa., 15.00-15.50 
E. Pa., old mat.. 11.00-11.50 
Los Angeles 12.50-13.00 
git ly, re 14.50-15.00 
St. Louis 9.50-10.00 
Valleys 13.50-14.00 


BUNDLED SHEETS 


Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 . 
Cleveland 


11.50-12.00 
10.50-11,.00 
9.50-10.00 


Los Angeles 14.00 
Pittsburgh .. 13.50-14.00 
St. Louis canon ak Coe wae 
Toronto, dealers 8.25 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 

Chicago 8.00- 8.50 


6.25- 6.75 
7.50- 8.00 


Cincinnati, dealers 


Detroit 


tLos Angeles 3.75- 4.00 
St. Louis 6.00- 6.50 
BUSHELING 


11.50-12.00 
11.25-11.75 


Buffalo, No. 1 
Chicago, No, 1 


Cincin., No. 1, deal. 7.00- 7.50 
Cincinnati, No, 2.... 2.00- 2.50 
Cleveland, No, 2 . 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit, No. 1, new. 9.50-10.00 


Valleys, 1. 13,.25-13.75 
Toronto, 4.25- 4.75 


MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) 


new, No. 
dealers 


Birmingham t4.50- 5.00 
Buffalo . 6.50- 7.00 
Chicago 6.50- 7.00 


4.25- 4.75 
7.00- 7.50 


Cincinnati, dealers 


Cleveland 


delivered 
Detroit 4.50- 5.00 
Eastern Pa. 8.50- 9.00 
Los Angeles 4.50- 5.00 


*B.50- 4.00 
8.50- 9.00 


New York 
Pittsburgh 


St. Louis ceeee Boe £00 
Toronto, dealers 4.25- 4.75 
VOMEIS so. 002 cscs 8.50- 9.00 
SHOVELING TURNINGS 

SD ey es os we oe 6 7.50- 8.00 
ec, 7.50- 8.00 
Chicago 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit Bk ae 5.75- 6.25 
Pitts., alloy-free.... 10.00-10.50 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 


Boston district 2.00 
re 7.25- 7.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.00- 3.50 
Cleveland ......... 7.50- 8.00 
Eastern Pa. .. . 6.50- 7.00 
SONU * w.0e'enace ae aS 4.75- 5.25 
New Voark 49 50. 2.00 
Pittsburgh d 8.25- 8.75 
Toronto, dealers 5.25- 5.75 


AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston district 
Buffalo ‘ 
Chicago, elec, fur... 
Fast. Pa., elec. fur.. 
a ee sk ao 9.00- 9.50 
Toronto 4.50- 4.75 


CAST IRON BORINGS 

Birmingham 76.00- 6.50 
Boston dist. chem... +4.50 
Buffalo 7.00- 7.50 
Chicago 5.50- 6.00 


7.50 
9.50-10.00 
12.50-13.00 
13.00-13.50 


dealer s 


Cincinnati, 3.00- 3.50 
Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit =p 5.00- 5.50 
FE. Pa., chemical 10.00-11.00 


73.50- 4.00 
St. Louis 2.50- 3.00 
Toronto, 4.25- 4.75 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 


New York 


dealers. ... 


ob EL rere arr a ne 14.50-15.00 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago 15.00-15.50 
Oak any Se 13.00-13.50 
SPRINGS 

Buffalo 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, coil 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, leaf ....... 14,50-15.00 
Eastern Pa. ....:... 17.00-17.50 
Pittsburgh ........ 17.50-18.00 


St. Louis 14.00-14.50 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 

Birmingham . . 412.00-12.50 
Buffalo 17.00-17.50 
Chicago (3 ft. % 15.50-16.00 
Chicago (2 ft.)..... 16.00-16.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 16.25-16.75 
Detroit 16.00-16.50 
Tos Angeles 15.00-15.50 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 18.00-18.50 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 16.25-16.75 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 


Boston district . $13.50-14.00 
Ruffalo 16.00-16.50 
Chicago 13.00-13.50 


Cleveland 16.00-16.50 


to consumers,except where otherwise stated: 


Prtevuren ss. 6 16.00-16.50 
ge ee 13.00-13.50 
are ee 16.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES 

Chicago ..... . 12.50-13.00 
St. 10, Ut. ois 13.00-13.50 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 
St. Louis 13.50-14.00 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Citivawo. Met 5.6.5: 7.50- 8.00 


Cincinnati, dealers... 6.25- 6.75 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
Buffalo ..... 10.00-10.59 
Chicago, net ....... 7.50- 8.00 
Cincinnati, dealers... 5.75- 6.25 
Eastern Pa. 12.50-13.00 
New York 7X.50- G00 
ee, | ar as 8.00- 8.50 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham ...... 711.00-11.50 
Boston district .. +9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis, No.1 .... 9.75-10.25 


St. Louis, No. 2 .. 11.50-12.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston district ..... *7.50- 8.00 


eer 11.50-12.00 
Bo | ree 11.00-11.50 
Detroit 9.00- 9.50 
Los Angeles ....... 9.00 
Pittapuren. ........ 13.50-14.00 
FORGE SCRAP 

Boston district +6.50 
Chicago, heavy 15.50-16.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 

Buffalo, crops 16.50-17.00 


17.50-18.00 
17.00-17.50 


Cleveland, crops.... 

Eastern Pa., crops 

Pitts.. billet. bloom, 
slab crops . 18.50-19.00 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


| err 15.50-16.00 
NS oi ania o'biw terete 15.50-16.00 
Eastern Pa., crops.. 17.50-18.00 
yo les ae 17.00-17.50 
i ae 15.0V0 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham ...... 414.00-15.00 
SEN 1S) eis )0: sia'dd 5 15.00-15.50 
oT eae 17.00-17.50 
ey C.: 414.00-14.50 
Eastern Pa. ..see ATOO1LTSO 
ge eS err 16.00-16.50 
STEEL CAR AXLES 

Birmingham +15.00-16.00 
Buffalo 16.50-17 9 
Boston district ... 415.00 
Chicago, net ...... 17.50-18.00 
meager Pa. .....%. 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis 17.00-17.50 


JOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago (cut) 
St. Louis, No. 1 


SHAFTING 
Boston district 


15.00-15.50 
12.25-12.75 


.715.25-15.75 


tindicates brokers prices 


New York *+15.50-16.00 


Eaqctorn Po on sn ON 


St. Louis, 1%-3'%” . 15.50-16.00 
CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham . 13.50-14.00 
Boston dist., iron 411.00 
Buffalo, steel 16.50-17.00 
Chicago, iron ...... 12.25-12.75 
Chicago, rolled steel 14.25-14.75 
Cincin., iron, deal... 12.25-12.75 
Eastern Pa., iron... 15.50-16.00 
Eastern Pa., steel. . 17.00-17.50 
Pittsburgh, iron.... 14.50-15.00 
Pittsburgh, steel 17.50-18.00 
St. Louis, iron 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, iron 14.00-14.50 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham ....... +13.00-13.50 
Boston, No. 1 mach.. ¢11.00-11.50 


N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 12.00-12.50 
N. Eng. del. textile. 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, cupola 14.50-15.00 
Buffalo, mach. 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, agri. net 9.50-19.00 
Chicago, auto net.. 12.00-12.50 


Chicago, railroad net 10.50-11.00 
Chicago, mach. net.. 12.00-12.50 
Cincin., mach. deal. 12.75-13.25 
Cleveland, mach.... 16.50-17.60 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 16.00-16.50 
E. Pa., mixed yard, 14.00-14.50 
Los Angeles. net... 13.50-14.00 
. 14.50-15.00 


Pittsburgh, cupola 

San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
Seattle Bap ne PEs 12.00-14.50 
St. Louis, cupola 12.00-12.50 


14.00-14.50 
14.50-15.00 


St. Louis, agri. mach. 
St. L., No. 1 mach... 
Toronto, No. 1, 


mach. Set. ...... 12:95-13.2 


HEAVY CAST 


Boston dist. break.. 19.50 
New England, del. 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, break. 11.00-11.50 


Cleveland, break, net 12.50-13.00 
Detroit, auto net 13 00-13.50 


Detroit, break 9.50-10.00 
EPastern Pa... .78... 14.75 
Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-13.50 
New York, break. .+10.50-11.00 
Pittsburgh, break 13.00-13.50 


STOVE PLATE 


Birmingham (7.0. S.00 
Roston district FROO- R.25 
Buffalo 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, net 7.50- 8.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 5.75- 6.25 
Dero Net ..... sss Tae TI 


Eastern Pa. 12.50-13.00 
New York, fdy. 110 0U-10.50 
St. Louis 7.50- 800 


Toronto dealers, net 7.75- 8.25 


MALLEABLE 

Birmingham, R. R.. . 1 10.50-11.00 
New England, del. 14.50-15.00 
Ruffalo 350-1400 
Chicago, R. R. 14.50-15.00 
Cincin., agri., deal... 10.50-11.00 
Cleveland, rail 15.00-15.50 


15.00-16.50 
17.50-18.00 
15.00-15.50 
12.25-12.75 


Ikastern Pa., R. R. . 
i.os Angeles 
Pittsburgh, rail .... 
St. Louis, R. R. .. 








Iron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 


Gross ton, 514% 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $5.25 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.95 
High phosphorus 4.85 
Mesabi bessemer 5.10 
Old range nonbessemer 5.10 
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Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 


Foundry and basic 

56.63% con. 9.00-9.25 
Cop.-free low phos. 

58-60% Pia nominal 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic 


Foreign manganifer- 


ous ore, 45.55% 
iron, 6-10% man. 


nom. 12.00 


No. Afr. low phos... 12.00 
Swedish low phos.. 12.00 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60% 

LCs Siete s Soi 58 9.00- 9.50 


Tungsten. sh. ton. 


unit, duty pd. nom. 19.00-19.50 


N. F., fdy., 55%... 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 
gross ton, c.i.f.. . .$23.00-24.00 


Molybdenum ores 
sulphide, per Ib. 


molybdenum con- 


tained, f.0.b. mill 0.75 


Manganese Ore 


Prices not including duty, cents 
per unit cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 50-52% 
| Ere ona ee 29.00 
So. African, 50-52% 
SRA eg eee 29.00 
Indian, 49-50% . 27.00-28.00 
STEEL 
































Sheets, Strip 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Pages 80, 81 


New York—Sheet business is 
spotty, with little if any pickup seen 
this month over April. However, 
some consumers may be required 
to compensate for low stocks with 
heavier orders. 

Negotiations continue active on 
150,000 tons of corrugated galvan- 
ized sheets on inquiry for export to 
Europe, with the likelihood of most 
of this tonnage being placed short- 
ly. Price is said to be the deterring 
factor, but the principals are re- 
ported to be getting nearer together 
on this question. 

While the original inquiry, at 
least insofar as the 100,000 tons for 
England is concerned, involved al- 
ternate proposals, one calling for the 
sheets to be curved and punched 
and the other for these operations 
to be done abroad, it now appears 
as if the latter proposal] is the more 
likely to be followed. 

Pittsburgh — Sheet and strip pro- 
duction continues to decline as a 
result of slow demand. Although lit- 
tle automotive material is being 
bought, sellers are busy working out 
specifications for new model steel. 


Sheet mill output is about 50 per 


cent, lowest since last fall before 
the price holiday. 
both hot and cold strip mills is 
lower at 30 per cent or slightly less. 
Galvanized sheet operations are 
down to 60. 


Cleveland—Resumption of auto- 


mitive buying is awaited to turn 
the trend of sheet and strip demand 
upward. So far little tonnage has 
been placed for 1940 models, but 
additional orders are expected be- 
for the end of this month. Mean- 
while business is receiving fair sup- 
port from miscellaneous consum- 
ers, particularly from jobbers and 
manufacturers of stoves, refrigera- 
tors and other household equipment. 
Flat-rolled steel prices are weak in 
some districts, sharp concessions be- 
ing reported offered on automotive 
tonnage the past week. 
Chicago—Flat-rolled steel sales 
have declined further. Automotive 
and miscellaneous demand _ are 
lighter, while needs of household 
equipment interests are sustained. 
Business from farm equipment 
builders is fairly steady. Prospects 
for renewed automotive buying for 
1940 models are indefinite. 
Philadelphia —— A loca] auto body 
maker has placed a few sample 
sheet orders to try out 1940 mode! 
dies. Work on current models is 
almost completed. A_ surprising 
amount of replacement parts busi- 
ness is coming through. Makers 
of small stampings are active, the 
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Production by 


—The Market Week— 


radio trade being the best outlet. 
Virginia recently placed 250 tons of 
hot-rolled annealed pickled  re- 
squared sheets at 3.6l1c, delivered 
Richmond. Elimination of the frac- 
tional allowance to jobbers’ on 
galvanized sheets still is not fully 
effective. It is also understood the 
15-cent quantity extra on cold-rolled 
sheet orders of less than 75 tons 
is not generally applied. 

Boston Cold strip mill opera- 
tions are barely held at the April 
rate, about 50 per cent, by the flow 





of new business, most of which is 
for prompt delivery and well diver 
sified. There appears to be no buy- 
ing beyond immediate requirements, 
although inventories are low. Prices 
are steady. 

Buffalo—Cautious buying is cur- 
tailing sheet and strip output. De- 
mand from heating equipment man- 
ufacturers is slightly heavier, but 
new business generally is in small 
lots for only immediate needs. 

Cincinnati—Sheet and strip buy- 
ing is tending downward despite oc 


has the simple 
CONCAVE roller de- 
sign that maintains 


efficient bearing action unchanged under con- 
ditions of shaft deflection, misalignment, shock 


loads. Only Shafer combines: 1. Generous rol- 
ler bearing capacity for radial, thrust, and com- 





Availableina full 
range of sizes: Pillow 
Blocks - Welded Steel 
Pillow Blocks - Flange 
Units - Take-up Units 
Hanger Boxes - Car- 
tridge Units - Flange- 
Cartridge Units - Du- 
plex Units - Conveyor 
Rolls - Radial-thrust 


Roller Bearings. 


SHAFER 


Sel|-AU 


bined radial-thrust loads; 2. Integral 
self-alignment; 3. Simple adjustability. 

Catalog No. 14 gives complete data 
on Shafer Roller Bearings and Units. 
Write for your copy. 


SHAFER BEARING CORPORATION 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 





ROLLER BEARINGS 
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casional gains. Quiet in automotive 
demand largely is responsible for 
the letdown, with jobbers and house- 
hold equipment makers specifying 
steadily. 

St. Louis—While April business 
was off from March, this trend was 
not universal for all producers. 
Galvanized sheets are more active, 
while light plates are in brisk de- 
mand from the oil industry. 

Birmingham, Ala.— Sheets con- 
tinue to lead in demand, on a rela- 
tively satisfactory basis, although 
somewhat below the capacity rate 
in evidence for the past few months. 


—The Market Week— 


Strip is being turned out at a some- 
what accelerated pace in anticipa- 
tion of the new cotton season. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 80 


New York, — Plate business is 
slow in the absence of sizable in- 
quiries or orders. Closing on 300 
gondolas by the Maine Central re- 
moves the last outstanding rail- 
road item from the market, while 


4-WAY 
> / Floor Plate 


Safe floors save time in addition to pre- 
venting accidents. Inland’s 4-Way safety 
tread provides dependable traction in 


all directions, for feet and 


No plant can be efficient with bad 
floors. Make yours right for 


years to come with Inland 4- 


Way Floor Plate. 


\ 


Ww heels. 


aI™ y 


Order from your Jobber or write for 16-page Floor Plate Booklet 


INLAND STEEL CO. 


38 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICACO 


Sheets © Strip @ Tin Plate « Bars © Plates @ Structura/s @ Piling e Rails e Reinforcing Bars 
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demand for repair materia] is quiet- 
ed by reduced shop activity, out- 
growth of the coal situation. Ships 
under construction May 1 numbered 
152, with gross tonnage of 654,890, 
a slight decrease since a month ago 
but comparing with 111 vessels, 
having gross tonnage of 396,430, 
a year ago, according to American 
bureau of shipping. 

Cleveland — Miscellaneous plate 
buying is quiet, but tota] business 
is bolstered by the placing of 11,000 
tons for a water intake line at 
Toledo. Little tonnage is involved 
in ship or railroad equipment re- 
pair work. 

Philadelphia Navy department 
is distributing orders for 2438 tons 
of plates, sheets and strip, bid April 
20. Central Iron & Steel Co., Alan 
Wood Steel Co. and Lukens Steel 
Co. were low on the principa] lots. 
Releases from private yards are 
slow, but better activity is seen 
shortly. Miscellaneous buying is 
fair, with some producers noting 
a slight gain. Export inquiry is 
heavier but prices are extremely 
low. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Plate book- 
ings have shown a decided tapering 
although Republic Steel at Gadsden 
has just installed equipment for a 
wider product. Current bookings of 
plates, however, are considerably off. 

Seattle—Largest plate job in the 
market involves 1250 tons for pen- 
stocks for the Mud Mountain flood 
control project, Washington state. 
Shops report only a fair seasonal 
run of work for boiiers, tanks and 
smokestacks. 

San Francisco—Demand for plates 
in large quantities is at a standstill 
and little new business of size is in 
sight. So far this year 16,330 tons 
have been placed, compared with 12,- 
578 tons for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1938. 

Washington — Preliminary plans 
have been discussed for three giant 
liners for American President Lines 
for trans-Pacific trade, 24-knot speed, 
34,000 to 37,000 gross tons, with ac- 
commodations for more than 1000 
passengers. They will be larger than 
the AMERICA, now being built, which 
will cost about $17,000,000. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


11,000 tons, 78-inch pipe, water intake, 
Toledo, O., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
through Walter L. McGee Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

400 tons, four tanks, Shell Union Oil 
Corp., Richmond, Va., to Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, United States engineer, snag- 
boat, to Columbia Steel Co., also 50 
tons shapes to Bethlehem Steel Co.; 
Lake Union Dry Dock & Machine 
Works, Seattle, general contractor. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


1250 tons, flood control project, Mud 
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—The Market Week— 





Mountain, Wash.; bids to United States 
engineer, Seattle, about July 1. 


400 tons, four tanks for Shell Union Oil 
Co., Richmond, Va., to Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co., Chicago. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 80 


Cleveland—Occasional gains in 
bar orders are insufficient to turn 
the trend of demand upward defi- 
nitely. Automotive needs are slow, 
although a few partsmakers con- 
tinue busy. Inquiries for 1940 auto 
model material involve only small 
lots. Total bar sales are fairly nu- 
merous, most of the decrease in ton- 
nage compared with previous 
months being in the small size of 
individual purchases. 

Chicago — Demand has leveled 
off following a recent decline, and 
a sidewise movement is looked for 
the remainder of the month. Little 
improvement in automotive buying 
is looked for before June, but re- 
quirements of tractor and farm im- 
plement builders are well main- 
tained, particularly the former. 

New York—Bar demand from 
government shops has_ recovered 
from its recent lull, while brisk 
buying continues by airplane build- 
ers. Otherwise specifications are 
light, with auto accessory interests 
and railroads showing little jnterest. 
Machine tool specifications are 
steady, but the outlook is less prom- 
ising. Business from jobbers is 
quiet and makers of building hard- 
ware appear to have passed the 
peak of their season. 

Philadelphia—Business continues 
light although tool makers have 
placed some small lots. Demand 
from shipyards and railroads cur- 
rently is slow. Warehouse replace- 
ment buying is off sharply from 
March and early April but still is 
ahead of a year ago. 

Birmingham, Ala.—New business 
in April was considerably below 
March, with some disappointment 
in specifications from producers of 
agricultural implements, and the 
trend continues downward. 

Buffalo—Bar demand is _ fairly 
steady, slower automotive releases 
being offset by heavier demand else- 
where. Needs of miscellaneous us- 
ers are sustained. Railroad con- 
sumption continues slow. 


Belgian Shapes Imported 


Philadelphia—Iron and steel im- 
ports here during the week ending 
April 29 comprised 239 tons of 
structural shapes from Belgium and 
29 tons from France; 65 tons of 
steel bars from Belgium and 13 tons 
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appeared in oil country goods. Line 
pipe is slow. Mill quotations are un- 
changed, but some weakness in sec- 
ondary markets for standard pipe 
continues, principally in the East. 

New York Scattered orders 
from gas utilities have bolstered a 
sagging market in steel pipe. This 
business is mostly for residential 
developments and includes no Jarge 
line pipe tonnages. Commercial 
pipe demand declined markedly last 
month and the immediate outlook 
is not promising. 

Bids on 15,000 tons of cement- 
lined cast pipe, 20inch and under, 


from France; 11 tons of steel bands 
from Belgium. Also received were 
59 tons of ferromanganese from the 
Netherlands and 29 tons of manga- 
nese ore from France. 


Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page 81 
Pittsburgh—Standard pipe inquir- 
ies are fair, with other lines dull. 


Mechanical and pressure tubing de- 
mand is light, and no increase has 
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Workers Who Sweat 
Need Salt fi 


Doctors say:““Body salt must be restored 
when heat and sweat take it away.’ 


Otherwise, Heat-Fag takes its toll—production sags and profits suffer. 
~ ao Replace Body Salt with 
i , MORTON’S SALT TABLETS 


ae gt These little tablets represent the easiest and 






most convenient way to supply workers with 
the vitally needed salt that is sweated out by 
heavy work on hot days. In hundreds of the 
nation’s leading plants, Morton’s Salt Tablets 
are at every drinking fountain. A single push 
of the lever at the base of the modern sani- 
tary Morton Dispenser supplies one tablet 
at a time. 


MORTON’S SALT TABLETS iW 
Dissolve in 50 Seconds @p & 
They are easy to take—they dissolve quickly. 
Only the purest and most highly refined salt 

is used, 


GUARD AGAINST HEAT-FAG 
AND THE HOT DAYS AHEAD 


Place your order now for Morton’s Dispens- 
ers and Morton’s Salt Tablets. Remember — 
a small investment today will bring back big 
returns when Heat-Fag threatens your em- 
ployes. Shipments will be made promptly — 
prepaid. 
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Write for folder —‘‘Heat-Fag”’ 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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National Pastime 


@ This year, we learn from the 
latest Revere Copper & Brass 
employes’ letter, is the rooth 
anniversary of baseball, the first 
game along modern lines having 
been played at Cooperstown, 
N. Y. back in 1839. The way 
our “pets”, the Cleveland In- 
dians, tossed away than ten-in- 
ning game to the Yankees last 
week we are inclined to believe 
they must have been members 
f the original outfit that started 
things back in the good old days. 
With the game tucked away in 
their laps, they pulled their 
usual trick of standing up. 


Slogan Contest 


@ Here's a new game you may 


want to take a crack at. The 
object is to figure out what two 
nationally advertised — products 


or companies are referred to in 
each of the following jumbled 
slogans. For instance, The 
Pause In A Carload is Coca Cola 
and Old Gold cigarettes as you 
can see. Okay, now go to work 
on these and if you get them 
all right we're willing to pay off 
with a clear two-bit Havana. 
Ask The Man Who Knows To- 
bacco 

It's Time To Retire At Fifty 
Did You Say That Good Gaso- 
line? 

Don’t Write See The World 
Next To Myself Nobody's In 
Debt 


Tsk Tusk 


@ Far be it from us to poke un- 
due jibes at our own selves but 
we can’t resist one little poke 
at the grin on the elephant’s face 
in our new Materials Handling 
thumbprint on page 44. He 
looks to us like he’s so ticklish 
he can hardly stand it. 


Still a Problem 


@ Douglass Hawley of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator 
wants to know if we've noticed 
the resemblance of the nearly- 
completed Main Ave. bridge 
mentioned here last week to a 
cat getting ready to spring. Even 


though Brother Hawley soothes 
us with sweet nothings about 
how he turns back here first 
thing each week and about how 
much he 
STEEL, we're afraid our imagina- 
tion is stunted when it comes 
to bridges and cats. We stopped 
and stared for a full ten min- 
utes the other night but the best 
we could make out of it was a 
slight resemblance to a little 
job we did on our erector set 
back in pre-school days. 


Temporarily Embarrassed 


BM We've got a zipper that has 
gone haywire and no one yet 
around here seems able to fix 
it. Since it is a rather important 
one we're shooting it along to 
Fafnir’s Elmer J. Butts who is 
pictured on page 48. If he can 
sharpen lawn mowers, fix radios, 
make furniture and bury the 
dead he has our complete con- 
fidence on a simple little thing 
like a zipper. 


Complacency 


@ Heywood Broun once said that 
some people stop and buy an 
apple on the corner and then 
walk away as if they had solved 
the whole unemployment prob- 
lem. 


An Idea At That 


@ For a topnotch headline this 
week we'll take “Without Steel 
We'd Have To Give America 
Back To The Indians” in that 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube ad 


on page 45. 


STEEL Is Modern 


@ Every week, we learn from 
managing editor A. J. Hain, 
Street could publish a_ second 
magazine from just the material 
that is eliminated and squeezed 
out in the job of making STEEL 
fit into your reading time. That 
is why Sreev needs 24 full time 
editors—that is why STEEL is the 
most easily-read and yet the most 
complete publication in the field 
today. 
SHRDLU 


enjoys the rest of 








—The Market Week— 


are being considered by New York 
city. United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co. is low on most of the tonnage. 
Cast pipe demand otherwise is light, 
with some easiness noted in prices. 


Birmingham, Ala.—-Pipe plants 
are holding their own fairly well. 
Current business is not in large lots, 
but there is a rather steady volume 
of small and scattered bookings. 

Seattle—Demand is not active, no 
important tonnages being out. Dis- 
trict No. 20, Seattle, opened bids 
May 6 for about 100 tons of 1 to 4- 
inch with alternates. Spokane has 
awarded Crane Co. 800 valve and 
service boxes and Hughes & Co. for 
hydrants and other accessories. 

San Francisco—Some _improve- 
ment in demand for cast iron pipe is 
noted. The only large letting went 
to American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 161 
tons of 6-inch pipe for Sacramento, 
Calif. To date this year 7909 tons 
has been placed, compared with 10,- 
282 tons for the same period a year 
ago. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


161 tons, 6-inch class 150, Sacramento, 
Calif., to American Cast Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

160 tons, 10 and 12-inch, Fort Lewis, 
Wash.; to United States Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., Burlington, N. J. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


3825 tons, 2 to 8-inch, Bethel district 
project, Eugene, Oreg.; bids May 8. 
606 tons, 12 and 20-inch, class 250, Glen- 
dale, Calif.; bids opened, 

426 tons, 4 and 6-inch, class 150, Long 
Beach, Calif.; bids opened. 

100 tons, or more, extension at Lewis- 
town, Mont.; Pacific States Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Provo, Utah, low. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 81 


Pittsburgh Jobber orders for 
merchant products are fair, and 
relatively stable prices are draw- 
ing out some buying postponed 
previously. Demand in farm dis- 
tricts continues active. Manufac- 
turers’ wire continues dull, although 
business from miscellaneous users 
is steady. 

Cleveland—Wire demand is_ un- 
improved, with merchant products 
relatively more active than manu- 
facturers’ wire. Business in the lat- 
ter is handicapped by reduced op- 
erations of automotive parts mak- 
ers, but with new model specifica- 
tions expected to be decided with- 
in a few weeks some small improve- 
ment in business from this group 
is in prospect. 

Chicago Demand continues at 
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about the level of three weeks ago. 
Automotive needs are off consid- 
erably but demand has arisen from 
some unexpected § miscellaneous 
sources. Specialty manufacturers 
and other makers using wire only 
occasionally are among those lend- 
ing support. 

Boston — Incoming wire tonnage 
is on a hand-to-mouth basis with 
the April volume barely equaled. 
Finishing department operations are 
about 50 per cent in most instances, 
a few specialties excepted, with de- 
mand for the latter spotty. There 
is practically no advance buying, al- 
though consumer stocks are light 
in most instances. 

New York—Buying is spotty and 
unchanged, with operations of east- 
ern mills barely steady at 50 per 
cent. Consumers refrain from buy- 
ing beyond early needs. While busi- 
ness so far this spring has been 
disappointing, the recent decline ap- 
parertly has leveled off. 

Birmingham, Ala.__Wire products, 
which remain second to sheets in 
production, have experienced some 
weakening in demand over the past 
few days. Production, while satis- 
factory, is hardly up to what it was 
two weeks ago. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 81 


Domestic freight car awards in 
April totaled 3095, exceeding by 33 
the 3062 placed in entire first quar- 
ter. Important placements’ were 
1150 for the Missouri Pacific and 
1000 for the Great Northern. Com- 
parisons are as follows: 


1939 1938 1937 1936 





Jan... 3 25 17,806 2,050 
Feb... 2,259 109 4,972 6,900 
March 800 680 =8,155 632 
Agri... 3,095 iS. ST? 4427 
4 mos... 6,157 829 40,705 14,009 
SEN: Sy. 507 i claas 4s 6,014 4,732 8,900 
MS ck. fe hheis 1,178 548 5,200 
ee 0 1,080 £7,229 
Aug.... Bee wut 182 1,475 225 
ee MPs L750 61,206 Ss 750 
.., SA ee 2,537 13885 2,210 
Nov. ... eet 1,232 275 =: 11,550 
| a eee 2,581 275 23,450 

Total 16,303 51,611 64,523 


May has started well with award 
by the Maine Central of 300 gon- 
dolas and Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, subject to court approval, 
650 cars and underframes. Union 
Railway has placed 10 cabooses and 
the navy six flat cars. 

Purchase by the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe of thirty 1000- 
horsepower switchers and one 4000- 


horsepower passenger locomotive 
is one of the largest in recent 
months. 
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Locomotives Placed 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, thirty 
1000-horsepower diesel switchers and 
one 4000-horsepower diesel passenger 
locomotive; passenger and 13 switchers 
to Electro-Motive Corp., La Grange, 
Ill.; 12 switchers to American Locomo- 
tive Co., New York, and five to Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 

Kansas City Southern, two 2000-horse- 
power diesel-electric locomotives to 
Electro-Motive Corp., La Grange, III. 


Car Orders Placed 


Irenver & Rio Grande Western, 400 box 
cars, 100 automobile box cars, 50 gon- 
dolas and 100 underframes to Pressed 
Steel Car Co., McKees Rocks, Pa., 
subject to court approval. 

Maine Central, 150 forty-ton gondolas 
and 150 fifty-ton gondolas, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; in addi- 
tion to 300 box cars placed last month 
with Magor Car Corp., Passaic, N. J. 

Union Railway, 10 caboose cars, to Green- 
ville Steel Car Co., Greenville, Pa. 

United States Navy, six flat cars, to 
Greenville Steel Car Co., Greenville, 
Pe, 


Car Orders Pending 


toyal State Railways of Siam, electric 
cars and trailers, bids July 28; Messrs. 
Sanberg, 25 Broadway, New York, may 
be addressed for tender forms and 
information. 


| BY THE BOX OR BY THE MILLION! 


EASILY FOUND 


iN CLEVELAND 
cay sews 











Rail Orders Placed 


Great Northern, 10,000 tons, allocation 
not announced. 


Buses Booked 


American Car & Foundry Co., New York: 
Ten for North Boulevard Transporta- 
tion Co., North Bergen, N. J.; five for 
Boston & Maine Transportation Co., 
Boston; five for Wyoming Valley Auto- 
bus Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; two for 
Scranton Transit Co., Scranton, Pa.; 
one for Vermont Transit Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 80 


Pittsburgh—Awards continue to 
hold strong, mostly government 


projects. Private work remains 
fairly numerous, however, and the 
outlook is fair. 

Cleveland—Public work continues 
to dominate and no improvement in 
private projects is expected soon. 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., 
Chicago, is the general contractor 
on the Cuyahoga river straighten 
ing project, cut No. 6A, contract No. 


7, requiring 1200 tons of piling. Bids 


e@ Look closely at any of our products and con- 
vince yourself that a high standard of quality is 





Process, 


observed in their manufacture. Made by the Kaufman 
atented, thread and shank diameter is the 


D. 
same me a Class 3 thread fit is standard. By this 





e method cap screws can be given additional strength 
of threads—and by our methods heads are made much 


Address the Factory or Our Nearest 
Warehouse: 


CHICAGO, 726 W. Washington Blvd 


stronger. Full finished all over, Cleveland Cap Screws 
look like what they really are—a fine machine part 
made to precision standards. Ask for Catalog E, and 
current price list. THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW 


PHILADELPHIA . 12th & Olive Sts. COMPANY, 2935 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW YORK .... . 47 Murray Street 
LOS ANGELES. . 1015 East 16th St. 












You he 
the Judge 


OF THE QUALITY AND 
PERFORMANCE OF THESE 
SUPERIOR PRODUCTS 


On any basis — strength, accuracy, 
uniformity — these Parker-Kalon 
Cold-Forged Products pass every 
test with flying colors. 

But you be the judge of that! 
Test them in your own plant, in 
your own way, under actual oper- 
ating conditions. Find out why 
thousands of users have switched 
to Parker-Kalon. Send for samples 
today. No obligation. 

PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
200 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


PARKER-KALON 
Coldifeiged | 


SOCKET SCREWS 
WING NUTS - CAP NUTS 


THUMB SCREWS 
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go in May 11 on 1105 tons, sections 
9 and 10, for the same project. 

Chicago—Awards and_ inquiries 
are slightly lighter, but fluctuation 
is no more than normal. Total ton- 
nage pending is substantially un- 
changed. Small orders are numer- 
ous but tonnages involved are 
minor, ranging between 10 and 50 
tons in most instances. 

Boston — Awards approximate 
1000 tons, mostly small bridges, in- 
cluding 225 tons for a span at Law- 
rence, Mass., the remainder being 
mostly small I-beam structures in 
Vermont. Private inquiry is slack 
and public construction has also 
slipped materially, 1500 tons for a 
viaduct, Providence, R. I., being out- 
standing. Prices are weak. 

New York—lInquiries and awards 
are gradually declining. Bridge re- 
quirements have notably lagged, al- 
though New York state is expected 
to resume inquiry for its usual pro- 
gram shortly. Fabricated prices 
continue easy and erratic. 

Philadelphia—Bids went in last 
week on the Susquehanna river 
bridge, Havre de Grace, Md., re- 
quiring 14,500 tons. Several fabri- 
cators are entering bids May 15 
for the Virginia-Ludlow' Ferry 
bridge over Potomac river. Penn- 
sylvania turnpike commission takes 
bids May 19 for the Tuscarora 
mountain and Ray’s Hill mountain 
tunnels involving considerable ton- 
nage. Several other public jobs are 
noted, but private work is lagging. 

Buffalo— Activity continues to ex- 
pand with many projects past the 
general contract stage. F. W. Hen 
drich Co., Inc., Buffalo, was low on 
the general contract for $2,700,000 
municipal auditorium, here, involv- 
ing 3000 tons. 

Seattle — Fabricators await with 
interest government plans for mili- 
tary defenses in Alaska, requiring 
heavy tonnages. New projects up 
for figures indicate a more active 
demand during the coming two 
months. Bids are expected out in 
June for 6000 tons involved in 
gates for the Coulee dam. 

San Francisco—Inquiries continue 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended May 6........ 9,315 
Week ended April 29...... 20,638 
Week ended April 22 ...... 25,416 
This week, 19388 ........... 5,615 
Weekly average, year, 1938 21,566 
Weekly average, 1939 ..... 23,799 
Weekly average, April..... 24,531 
Total to date, 1938......... 296,669 
Total to date, 1939 ........ 404,582 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 








to appear slowly and pending busi- 
ness now aggregates over 14,000. 
Outstanding inquiries include 6000 
tons for towers for the Shasta dam, 
Calif., and 2500 tons for the Sacra- 
mento river and Doney_ creek 
bridges for the Central Valley proj- 
ect, Calif. Awards totaled 1044 tons, 
bringing the aggregate to date to 
47,808 tons, compared with 43,833 
tons last year. 

St. Louis—While no large awards 
have been noted, numerous small 
jobs have materialized. Two bridges, 
one at Greenville, Miss., requiring 
10,000 tons and the other at Natchez, 
Miss., involving 7500 tons will be 
bid May 16. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


2250 tons, apartment building, 2601 Park- 
way Corp., Philadelphia, to Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

800 tons, 122nd field artillery armory, 
Chicago, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh. 

550 tons, new store, W. T. Grant Co., 
Buffalo, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Buf- 
falo; A. L. Hartridge Co. Inc., New 
York, low on general contract. 

440 tons, commercial building, Deering- 
Milliken Co., Leonard and Church 
streets, New York, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

370 tons, theater and store building, Red 
Hook district, Brooklyn, N. Y., to In- 
galls Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala. 

365 tons, extensions to building num- 
ber 3, New York Shipbuilding Corp., 
Camden, N. J., to Roy A. Robinson, 
Philadelphia. 

360 tons, Taylor avenue overpass, Wash- 
ington, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 


burgh; through Harry R. Dickens, 
Washington. 
350 tons, viaduct, Fairbury, Nebr., for 


state, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pitts- 
burgh. 

275 tons, 
Tennessee 
to Ingalls Iron Works, 
Ala. 

270 tons, 
Jamaica, Vt., 
Pittsburgh. 

265 tons, grade separation, 
Ill., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
hem, Pa. 

260 tons, warehouse, 
Co., Austin, Ind., to Central States 
Bridge & Structural Co., Indianapolis. 

250 tons, highway bridge, Grand county, 
Colorado, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

240 tons, repairs, bridge 1, New York 
Central railroad, Toledo, O. to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

220 tons, building, Federal Department 
Store Inc., Detroit, to J. L. Peters Co., 
Detroit. 

205 tons, Union-Garden street bridge, 
Lawrence, Mass., to Phoenix Bridge 
Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 

200 tons, Grand Coulee pumping plant, 
Odair, Wash., for bureau of reclama- 
tion, to Schmitt Steel Co. 

200 tons, factory for Ryan Aeronautical 
Co., San Diego, Calif., to National Iron 
Works, San Diego, Calif. 

190 tons, highway bridge, Las Animas 
county, Colorado, to Midwest Steel & 
Iron Works, Denver. 

180 tons, transmission line, Edison Com- 


floating boom, Pickwick dam, 
Valley specification 184251, 
Birmingham, 


state bridges, Townsend and 
to American Bridge Co., 


Winnetka, 
Bethle- 


Morgan Packing 
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pany of California, to International 
Bridge & Equipment Co. 

160 tons, gymnasium building, Fort Fran- 
cis E. Warren, Wyoming, for United 
States government, to Pittsburgh- Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

135 tons, Woolworth store _ building, 
Milwaukee, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

125 tons, five oil derricks, Signal Oil & 
Gas Co., Signal Hill, Calif., to un- 
named interest. 

125 tons, bridge SP-8-11 47-B(1) Grenada 
county, Mississippi, to Vincennes 
Steel Corp., Vincennes, Ind. 

110 tons, pile driver tower, Pope’s Creek, 
Md., to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

110 tons, tunnel liners, United States 
engineer, Los Angeles, to Commercial 
Shearing & Stamping Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

110 tons, Kress & Co. store, Fort Smith, 
Ark., to Fort Smith Structural Steel 
Co., Fort Smith. 

100 tons, bridge FAGH-288-A(1) Panola 
county, Mississippi, to Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

100 tons, 103-foot plate girder span, 
Gulf Coast lines, Texas, to Virginia 
Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


10,000 tons, Greenville, Miss., bridge 
over Mississippi river; bids May 16. 
9000 tons, bridge over Mississippi river, 
Natchez, Miss.-Vidalia, La., for city 

of Vidalia; bids May 16. 

6000 tons, gates for Coulee dam; bids 
to reclamation bureau, Denver, ex- 
pected in June. 

3000 tons, municipal hall, Buffalo; F. W. 
Hendrich Co. Inc., Buffalo, low. 

2000 tons, William Howard Taft high 
school, New York; bids May 22. 

1800 tons, extension to structural shop, 
Boston, for United States navy. 

1508 tons, alternate 135 tons, Ballard 
bridge, Seattle; bids in. 

1500 tons, Ship Fitter’s shop, Portsmouth, 
N. H., navy yard; bids postponed to 
May 17. 

1200 tons, piling, Cuyahoga river straight- 
ening project, cut No. 6A contract No. 
7; Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., 
Chicago, general contractor. 

1105 tons, piling, Cuyahoga river straight- 
ening project, Cleveland, sections 9 
and 10; bids May 11. 

900 tons, state bridge, Mazonia, III. 

800 tons, Hoover war library, for Le- 
land Stanford university, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

750 tons, bridge, Bedford county, Penn- 
Sylvania, over Juanita river; York 
Engineering Co., York, Pa., low. 

500 tons, repair work, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O.; bids in. 

500 tons, manufacturing building, for 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., Woodstock, Ill. 

450 tons, viaduct, Jackson street, St. 
Paul, Minn., for state. 

400 tons, bridge, Albany street, Boston, 
for city. 

400 tons, school, Middletown, N. Y.; bids 
May 10. 


350 tons, building alterations, for 49 
East Fifty-second Street Corp., New 
York. 


300 tons, shop and laboratory building, 
for subsidiary of Bendix Aviation 
Corp., Towson, Md. 


290 tons, crane runway, Pickling plant, 
navy yard, Philadelphia; bids May 10. 


May 8, 1939 
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225 tons, state bridge, East St. Louis, Ill. 

210 tons, tunnel supports, specification 
839, Central Valley project, Calif.; 
bids opened. 

200 tons, fish hatchery, Leavenworth, 
Wash.,_ specification 1218-D; bids 
opened. 

700 tons, East side drive section, East 
Fifty-fourth to Sixty-fourth streets, 
Manhattan, N. Y.; bids May 19. 

175 tons, extension to wharf, Iona Is- 
land, N. Y., for United States navy. 
157 tons, also 113,000 feet sheet piling; 
bids for erection at Coulee diversion 
dam project, to reclamation bureau, 
Leavenworth, Wash., May 19; Spec. 843. 
150 tons, state underpass, Casselton, 

N. Dak. 

150 tons, South Side destructor plant, 
Minneapolis, for city. 

150 tons, building, for University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

140 tons, building, Our Lady of Good 
Counsel church, Newark, N. J. 

140 tons, state bridge, Mazonia, Il. 

125 tons, manufacturing plant, for Gela- 
tin Products Co., Detroit. 

125 tons, building, Forest Hills, N. Y., 
for New York Telephone Co. 

125 tons, office and warehouse building, 
St. Louis, for United States govern- 
ment, 

125 tons, apartment buildings, for River 
Forest Garden Apartment Corp., Chi- 
cago. 

100 tons, bridge, Berks county, Penn- 
sylvania; bids in. 

Unstated, steel hatchery building, Coulee 
dam project; bids for erection to recla- 
mation bureau, Leavenworth, Wash., 
May 22; Spec. 844. 


Unstated, lift span for Columbia river 
bridge near Mount Hood, Oreg.; Gil- 
pin Construction Co., Portland, low. 

Unstated, 48 overhead garage and shop 
doors for Fort Lewis, Wash. buildings; 
J. C. Wilson Corp., New York, low. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 81 


Pittsburgh—_-Demand is _ hearten- 
ing in contrast to other steel] mar- 
kets and there appears to be no 
let-down in sight. Most sellers re- 
port engineering departments 
choked with specifications, and new 
tonnages each week still equalling 
placements. Awards are still com- 
ing largely from government-aided 
projects, although new factory ad- 
ditions and other private construc- 
tion is noted. 

Cleveland—Private work is dull. 
However, public inquiries are _ bet- 
ter. Bids are due June 2 on 750 
tons for the Luna park housing 
project and Sam W. Emerson Co., 
Cleveland, has been awarded gen- 
eral contract for the Valley View 
housing project, here, 800 tons. 

Chicago—Easing up in demand 
has been noted recently. Projects 
still are numerous, but average 
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Hannifin ‘‘Pack-less’’ Air Control Valves have simple 
disc-type design, with the bronze disc ground and lapped 
to form a perfect seal with the seat. There is no packing, 
and no leakage or packing maintenance troubles. Smooth 
acting, positive control means better performance of air 


operated equipment. 


Made in 3-way and 4-way types, hand and foot oper- 
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and special models. Write for Valve Bulletin 34-S. 
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tonnage involved is lighter. Tend- 
ency to hold back on closings is 
apparent. However, shipments have 
increased and now are well ahead 
of the comparable period a month 
ago. 

New York——Small lot inquiry is 
heavier with more highway work 
coming out or pending for New 
York and New Jersey. Bridge needs 
are slack, however, and little im- 
provement in prices is noted. 

Philadelphia Moderate amount 
of work remains before the trade, 
but volume of new projects is disap- 
pointing. Fabricating shops are 
fairly busy. Prices are none too 
steady. 

Seattle—Prospects are improved 
with several sizeable tonnages to 
be placed within 60 days. Prices 
remain firm. 

San Francisco—The reinforcing 
stee] market was the most active 
the past week, with 2775 tons 
placed, bringing the aggregate to 
date to 68,793 tons compared with 
35,879 tons in 1938. Columbia Steel 
Co. secured the largest award, 2000 
tons, for the United States Engi- 
neer office, Los Angeles. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


29218 tons, unit of Coulee dam, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Seattle 
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2000 tons, United States engineer Of- 
fice, proposal 210, Los Angeles, to 
Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 

900 tons, barracks, Rantoul, Ill., to Jo- 
seph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago, 
Lipman Construction Co., contractor. 

500 tons, viaduct, Joplin, Mo., to Shef- 
fleld Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo.; 
through Concrete Products Co. 

500 tons, substructure of bridge, S. 
Western avenue, Chicago, to Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago; through Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago; Thomas 
McQueen Co., contractor. 

500 tons, Panama Canal, schedule No. 
3445, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; through Virginia Steel Co. 

425 tons, Rock Creek sewer, Washing- 
ton, to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; James Lombardi, Philadel- 
phia, contractor. 

325 tons, Taylor avenue overpass, Wash- 
ington, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; through Harry R. Dickens, 
Washington. 

200 tons, new store, W. T. Grant Co., Buf- 
falo, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Buffalo. 

£00 tons, plant addition, Chicago Flex- 
ible Shaft Co., Chicago, to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. 

200 tons, waterworks, Kenosha, Wis., to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
250 tons, grain elevator, Des Moines, 
Iowa, to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; 

James Stewart Co., contractor. 

170 tons, viaduct, Ludlow avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago; P. E. Hickey, Cincinnati, 
contractor, 

168 tons, bridge in Las Animas county, 
Colorado, to unnamed interest. 

160 tons, requisition 1006ER, Norfolk 





Gears with a background of more than 
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navy yard, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; through Virginia 
Steel Co. 

150 tons, store addition, Sears Roebuck 
& Co., Buffalo, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Buffalo. 

150 tons, treasury department, invita- 
tion 52,906, Los Angeles, to unnamed 
interest. 

144 tons, addition to hospital, Palo Alto, 
Calif., to Bethlehem Steel Co., San 
Francisco. 

140 tons, state highway work and 
Yakima, Wash., postoffice, to North- 
west Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle. 

100 tons, store for Phelps-Dodge Mer- 
cantile Co., Bisbee, Ariz., to unnamed 
interest. 

100 tons, coffee plant, Dwight-Edwards 
Co., Los Angeles, to unnamed interest. 

100 tons, sewage disposal plant, Lorton, 
Va., to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh; through Taylor-Davis 
Inc., Philadelphia; Engstrom & Wynn 
Inc., contractors. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


2500 tons, Mud Mountain dam project, 
Washington state; bids to United 
States engineer, Seattle, about July 1. 

1835 tons, alternate 750 tons, Ballard 
bridge approaches, Seattle; bids in. 

850 tons, housing project, Omaha, Nebr. 

800 tons, Valley View housing project, 
Cleveland; Sam W. Emerson Co., Cleve- 
land, genera] contractor. 

750 tons, Luna Park housing project, 
Cleveland; bids June 2. 

750 tons, substructure, criminal courts 
building, New York. 

600 tons, U. S. Soldiers reservoir, Wash- 
ington; A. K. Wikstrom, low. 

600 tons, outfall relief sewer, Bolling 
field, Washington. 

390 tons, municipal auditorium, Buffalo, 
F. W. Hendrich Co. Inc., Buffalo, low. 

375 tons, federal courthouse, Anchor- 
age, Alaska; McCarthy Bros. Con- 
struction Co., St. Louis, low. 

270 tons, filtration plant, contract 3, 
Cumberland, R. I, 

270 tons, fisheries canal project, Coulee 
dam, bids to reclamation bureau, 
Leavenworth, Wash., May 19. 

250 tons, superstructure, Potomac river 
bridge, Pope’s Creek, Md.; bids May 10. 

219 tons, industrial building, Alcatraz 
Island, San Francisco; bids opened. 

200 tons, additions, Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., Allentown, Pa.; Turner 
Construction Co., Philadelphia, gen- 
eral contractor. 

i30 tons, viaduct superstructure, Sixth 
street, Cincinnati. 

117 tons, grading, draining and paving, 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended May 6_....... 9.900 
Week ended April 29...... 18,732 
Week ended April 22....... 4,491 
This week, 1988 ........... 2,904 
Weekly average, year 1938 6,959 
Weekly average, 1939 ..... 11,224 
Weekly average, April..... 9,494 
Total to date, 1938......... 103,031 
Total to date, 1939 ........ 190,812 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Cabell county, West Virgiia; bids 
May 2. 

101 tons, Swift Packing Co. warehouse, 
Seattle; bids in. 

100 tons, Oakwood connecting sewer, 
Detroit. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 82 


Cleveland — Pig iron deliveries 
hold at the slightly reduced pace 
set last month. Consumption varies 
among different foundries. Produc- 
ers of heating equipment are fairly 
busy and some jobbing plants are 
moderately active, but indefinite na- 
ture of the outlook induces caution 
in ordering iron beyond early needs 

Chicago Movements the first 
few days of May indicate shipments 
this month will be slightly below 
those of April. Foundry melt is 
reported tapering gradually. Auto- 
motive demand has lessened and 
general requirements are beginning 
to follow. 

New York—Soil pipe makers are 
specifying pig iron more freely, and 
some manufacturers of light ma- 
chine tools are more active. In gen- 
eral, however, shipments and new 
orders show little change. Ameri- 
can producers are $2 or $3 too high 
on most European inquiry received 
here. 

Philadelphia New busiress is 
steady, while the melt shows little 
or no decrease. Cast pipe makers 
have experienced a decided pickup 
in activity and the genera] foundry 
trade also is well occupied. Prices 
on export inquiries are unattractive. 
Brazilian charcoal iron also is be- 
ing offered. 

Buffalo—Shipments were slightly 
heavier last week, partly the result 
of heavier demand from manufac- 
turers of radiators, boilers and fur- 
naces. Operations of most foundries 
are unchanged, with pig iron buy- 
ing hand-to-mouth. Plants working 
on government orders are running 
near capacity. Blast furnace opera- 
tions are being curtailed to conserve 
coal supplies. 

Cincinnati—Except for foundries 
which specify early in the month 
for 30-day requirements, consum- 
ers show no increase in demand com- 
pared with April. Machine tools and 
heating equipment give best pros- 
pects for casting demand in the near 
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there has been little reduction in 
activity in that division here. De- 
mand is satisfactory and shipments 
are holding up well. Eleven stacks 
are active. 

Toronto, Ont.—Sales are steady at 
about 1200 tons weekly. Both spot 
and forward buying are in small 
lots, larger melters being protected 
on current needs by yard stocks. 
Opening of navigation on the Great 
Lakes is expected to stimulate ship- 
ments and sales. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 84 


Cleveland—Scrap continues dull. 
Reductions of about 50 cents in most 
grades except cast has not stimu 
lated buying. New York Central 
scrap is said to have moved east 
for export, for most part, at the 
same prices as a month ago. 

Pittsburgh—-Demand is dull, but 
available quantities of scrap are 
not sufficient to depress the market 
further and prices are unchanged. 

Information here indicates scrap 
from the Baltimore & Ohio list re- 
cently closed went for export at 
about $16. Specialties were strong 
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Photo at left 
shows welding are 
as seen through a 
No. 12 CONVEN- 
TIONAL LENS. 
Note glare and 
lack of visibility. 
Photo at right 
shows welding arc 
as seen through a 
No. 12 AGILE 
MIRROR LENS. 
Note visibility and 
lack of glare. 
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and it is believed part of this ton- 
nage will come into this district. 
Pennsylvania railroad closings are 
expected to follow the same pattern 
although there is a possibility some 
of the steel may go into domestic 
consumption. 

Chicago Quotations are firm, 
although a softening had been ex 
pected. Covering of recent $13 
sales of No. 1 heavy melting steel 
generally is being done at $12.75. 
Scrap is moving freely, both to con 
sumers and from the country. 

Boston Scrap buying is light, 
mostly for export orders, dock de- 
livery prices for heavy melting 
steel and other grades beng un 
changed. The domestic market is 
Sluggish, although the Worcester 
consumer has been taking in some 
heavy melting steel from nearby 
dealers. The trend in domestic 
prices is slightly easier, including 
chemical borings, skeleton § and 
forge fire scrap. 

New York—Domestic buying ol 
steelworks and foundry grades con 
tinues light. Prices generally are 
unchanged but are not tested. Ship 
ments to eastern mills are princi 
pally against old orders. Most ac 
tivity continues for export and most 
ly against old commitments, al- 
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welding are as near perfection as a 
protective media for the eyes as science can produce. The mirror 
reflects back much of the glare, permitting the use of a lighter shade 


of dark glass—and a lighter shade of dark glass, of course, gives 
better visibility. An AGILE MIRROR LENS is built for welders, with 
the supposition that a good product sells itself. Let us tell you more 
about its remarkable properties. 


AMERICAN AGILE CORP. 
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future. 

St. Louis—Shipments have de- 
clined steadily since early April, 
but sellers expect some improve- 
ment before June. Consumption is 
fairly steady, being aided by in- 
creased activity at stove plants. 

Birmingham, Ala.— Except for 
banking of four blast furnaces, 
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though Japan last week placed a 
small routine monthly tonnage. 

Philadelphia —- The market finds 
support in export demand which is 
continuing bids of $13.50 and $15 
for No. 2 and No. 1 steel, respective- 
ly. Foreign shipments this month 
may reach 30,000 tons. Meanwhile 
district steelmakers are well covered 
and consumers of miscellaneous 
grades also show little interest in 
making new commitments. Some 
prices are lower. E. G. Budd Mfg. 
Co. has placed 3000 tons of new 
compressed sheets at slightly above 
$14, plant. This compares with the 
April accumulation of 3400 tons. 

Buffalo—Smal] lots are being sold, 
with No. 1 steel holding at $13.50 
to $14. About 10,000 tons has been 
taken from the area between Syra- 
cuse and Albany for export. A dis- 
trict consumer now has taken about 
14,000 tons, mostly No. 2 bundles. 
Recent boat receipts of turnings and 
borings total 12,000 tons. 

Detroit—-Scrap prices continue to 
decline. Most grades are off another 
90 cents, with mixed boring and 
turnings down $1. No buying sup- 
port has appeared. Automotive scrap 
lists last week were uniformly lower 
than a month ago. 

Cincinnati—Scrap appears weak- 
er, although quotations are nom- 
inally unchanged. Covering of old 
contracts is being done without dif- 
ficulty despite only small offerings 
from dealers. A test of prices awaits 
bidding on railroad lists. 

St. Louis—Scrap trading contin- 
ues virtually at a standstill, although 
one large inquiry for heavy melting 
steel is pending from an interest 
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which has not bought for several 
months. Offerings from all sources 
continue light. 

Toronto, Ont.—Offerings are in- 
creasing steadily, and shipments to 
yards are heavier than to consum- 
ers. Most scrap reaching dealers 
is sheet steel and automotive mate- 
rial, with some boiler plate. Most 
demand is from smaller users but 
a few larger consumers are under- 
stood to be planning to take in 
heavier tonnages. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 83 


Cleveland — Business the past 
week showed the hesitation common 
to early days of a month. Sellers 
look for a moderate recovery soon, 
although May is expected to show 
little if any improvement over to- 
tal April volume. 

Chicago—Sales have picked up 
from the slower pace prevailing the 
first few days of May. It is thought 
the month’s business will equal that 
of April. 

Pittsburgh—-Demand is light and 
prices are weak, particularly in con- 
struction materials. Bar quotations 
also are easy. A few warehouses are 
refusing to meet low prices. 

Cincinnati Orders show little 
change since a month ago. Inquiries 
for building work involve small lots. 

Buffalo—While April sales showed 
a slight increase, warehouses are 
not encouraged by the _ outlook. 
Structural shape demand is slow to 
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expand. Prices of several products 
are weak. 

St. Louis—April sales were small- 
er than in the two preceding months. 
Building products are in better de- 
mand, while orders from cement, 
quarry, coal and oil interests are 
fairly heavy. 

Philadelphia — Business is no bet- 
ter but still ahead of last year. How- 
ever, the month is opening better 
than April, probably the result of 
seasonal gains in galvanized sheet 
and wire demand. Prices are unim- 
proved. 

Seattle—While the price schedule 
shows an average drop of about $13 
a ton from last month, the market 
has been stabilized at the lower lev- 
els. This situation and improved 
seasonal buying have increased vol- 
ume of sales and industrial inquiry. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 83 


London—(By Radio) — Domestic 
demand continues to increase and 
record production is expected in 
several lines. Commercial steel buy- 
ing is active in the effort to re- 
plenish stocks. Deliveries are be- 
ing extended, owing to urgency of 
government demands. Semifinished 
and sheet mills are working to cap- 
acity. Steel requirements are being 
supplemented by increased Contin- 
ental imports and additional sup- 
plies from Australia. Foundry pig 
iron continues quiet. 

The Continent reports exports ac- 
tive in most markets, with large or- 
ders for Great Britain. Prices are 
firmer. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 80 


Tin plate specifications are accel- 
erating, and May and June produc- 
tion is expected to be the best this 
year. Operations lately have climbed 
5 points to 70 per cent. While re- 
cent improvement is more or less 
seasonal, it is better than was an- 
ticipated 30 to 60 days ago. 

One unfavorable factor is a rela- 
tively large carryover of early vege- 
table packs in most sections of the 
country. Otherwise, stocks of canned 
foods are reasonably low. 

Demand for general -line can 
manufacturing and miscellaneous 
uses is sustained, while export busi- 
ness is fairly steady. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 81 


Scattered gains in demand lately 
have been below expectations. Au- 
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tomotive requirements have tapered 
noticeably, while railroad needs have 
been reduced in some instances by 
closing down of shops affected by 
the coal mining suspension. Con- 
sumption by farm equipment build- 
ers still is active. Additional bolt, 
nut and rivet business from: ship- 
builders is in prospect though not 
immediately. Prices are fairly 
steady. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 84 


Cleveland—Prices on Lake Su- 
perior iron ore for delivery during 
the 1939 navigation season have 
been established unchanged from 
last year’s figures. These are: Old 
range, $5.25 for bessemer and $5.10 
for non-bessemer; Mesabi range, 
$5.10 for bessemer and $4.95 for 
non-bessemer. Prices are per gross 
ton delivered at lower lake ports. 

Additional ore carriers are head- 
ing northward now that the passage 
to Lake Superior is finally open. 
The first boat of the season was 
unloaded here last week. Small ship- 
ments of iron ore in April from 
upper lake ports, 56,798 tons against 
260,514 tons last year, reflect the 
delay imposed by the weather in 
the opening of navigation. Lake 
Superior Iron Ore association fig- 
ures for last month’s movement 
follow: 





April April 
Port 1939 1938 
a 29,758 22.002 
RBPOUIGLUS ... 6 cass ocs. ape ‘ween £ 
SS ES eee > ede 10,176 
a a eee er 14,537 218,594 
ON SS eee Pa med rr 
Two Farbors...;.... 9,383 
Total 56,798 260,514 
Nonferrous Metals 
New York — Inquiries by Great 


Britain and the United States navy 
for electrolytic and lake copper, to- 
taling 2050 tons, failed to stimulate 
buying interest on the part of other 
consumers last week. Activity in 
nonferrous metals was centered in 
tin, foreign copper and occasionally 
in lead while prices held steady. 

Lead — Demand continued heavy 
with most sellers having little dif- 
ficulty in balancing each day’s in- 
takes. Comparatively low levels in 
London checked any price move 
here, prices holding at 4.60c, East 
St. Louis. 

Zinec—After buying 5382 tons of 
zinc during the week ended April 
29, consumers continued to buy at 
better than the recent average rate. 
London again kept prime western 
from rising above the 4.50-cent East 
St. Louis level. 

Copper — Domestic sales dropped 
to an average rate of under 1500 
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following the _ recent 
heavy coverage. Electrolytic held 
unchanged at 10.25c, Connecticut, 
in the producers’ market, at around 
10.10c in the outside market for re- 
sale, and between 10.00c and 10.20c 
in the export market. 

Tin — Continued active demand 


tons daily 






here, accompanying a rise in tin 
plate operations, lifted Straits spot 
prices to new highs since 1937. 
Standards advanced to within £5 of 
the £230 level which is the price at 
which the buffer pool supposedly 
will begin to liquidate their hold- 
ings. Straits spot closed at 49.25c. 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Spot unless otherwise specified. 





-————_—— Copper 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del del. Casting, New York 


April Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
29 10.25 10.25 9.87% 49.25 48.62 % 

May 
1 10.25 10.25 9.75 49.25 48.55 
2 10.25 10.25 9.75 49.12% 48.40 
3 10.25 10.25 9.75 49.25 48.50 
tf 10.25 10.25 9.75 49.20 48.50 
5 10.25 10.25 9.75 49.25 48.50 


MILL PRODUCTS 

F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb, except as 

specified. Copper brass products based 
on 10.25c Conn. copper 


Sheets 


Yellow brass (high) ..... 16.65 
Copper, hot rolled a AS.37 
Lead, cut to jobbers ... . 8.00 
Zinc, 100 lb. base ...... Sua 9.75 
Tubes 
High yellow brass .... . 19.40 
Seamless copper .......... .18.87 
Rods 
High yellow brass ... 12.00 
Copper, hot rolled ... 14.87 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed ... 15.62 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 16.90 


OLD METALS 
Nom. Del. Buying Prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
New York ...... Ae . .0.87 % -6.12 % 
Cleveland ..... . .6.50-6.75 


ae ; 6.12 % -6.37 
Re err feats Se 6.00-6.25 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
Pew Ore, ItOr 2s... cs. .... 7.87% -8.00 
Cleveland, No. 1....... » nee 0c OO 


AND STEEL 


FOR 


© PISTON RODS 
ULIC CYLINDERS 
LOW BOR 


NDLES 


Cents per pound. 


Anti- 

Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zine num Amer. Cath- 
M2. Sah BS 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 11.50 35.00 
4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 11.50 35.00 
4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 11.50 35.00 
4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 11.50 35.00 
4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 11,50 35.00 
4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 11.50 35.00 
Chicago, No. 1... 7.50-7.75 
St. Louis 7.50-7.75 

Composition Brass Borings 
New York ‘ 5.12% -5.37 *% 

Light Copper 

New York .... ; 6.37 % -6.62 % 
Cleveland 6.00-6.25 
Chicago ; 6.12 %-6.37% 
St. Louis 6.90-6.25 


light Brass 


Cleveland 3.25-3.50 
Chicago 3.87 2 -4.12! 
St. Louis ; ( 3.50-3.75 
Lead 
New York 4.10-4.35 
Cleveland 3.50-3.75 
Chicago 3.50-3.75 
St. Louis . 3.50-3.75 
Zinc 
New York aves 2.50-2.62% 
CO oid. 6s So 4 wea cetaceans 2.00-2.25 
et Fee eee 2.00-2.25 
Aluminum 
Borings, Cleveland 5.75-6.00 
Mixed, cast, Cleveland oe « beat OO 
Clips, soft, Cleveland 15.25-15.50 
Mise. cast, St. Louis 7.00-7.25 


SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads. .10.50 
Standard No. 12 aluminum... .12.50-13.00 


HOLLOW BORED FORGINGS 
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Equipment 


Cleveland——Easiness in machine 
tool and equipment orders in the 
first week of May is interpreted by 
some machine tool dealers as only 
a temporary recession. Week’s 
business was reported below the 
April weekly average, a good month 
for most suppliers. Aircraft parts- 
makers are most active currently 
and at least three such firms have 
expansion programs underway. Ma- 
chine tool men already are looking 
forward to a sharp increase in au- 
tomotive business. 

Chicago—-Machinery orders have 
decreased, sellers state. Until April 
10 sales had been good. It is now 
estimated sales for April as a whole 
showed a moderate loss compared 
with any of the three previous 
months. Nevertheless, inquiries are 
down only slightly and selling inter- 
ests are hopeful that business will 
be improved during the first week 
of May. Few heavy machinery pur- 
chases have been made lately, con- 
siderable holding-back being evident 
in this line. 

Seattle--Seasonal volume is about 
normal, road maintenance and elec- 
trical items, probably in best de- 
mand. Bonneville authority, Port- 
land, has called bids May 9 for fur- 
nishing distributing transformers 
for six substations. Pacific Electric 
Mfg. Co., San Francisco, is low to 
same office for furnishing nine po- 
tential devices for Ampere station 
and Westinghouse is low for 
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Bellevue-Stratford—incomparably distin- 
guished... the rendezvous of people who do 
important things...the very center of Philadel- 
phia's social and business life. Reasonable rates. 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 


@ Be sure to include historic Philadelphia in your itinerary 
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switches and equipment at five sub- 
stations. Harnischfeger Corp., has 
sold power shovels to Whatcom 
county, Wash., and Oregon highway 
commission. Yakima, Wash. has 


Construction 


New York 


CLARENCE CENTER, N. Y.—National 
Gypsum Co., Buffalo, is receiving bids 
in construction of a 50 x 60-foot plant 
addition, costing $40,000. Engineer, care 
of owner. (Noted April 3.) 


ENDICOTT, N. Y.—City, board of 
trustees, is completing surveys for con- 
struction of projected extensions to 
municipal electric distributing lines at 
cost of $500,000. 


NEWARK, N. Y.—City, L. H. Wright, 
superintendent of public works, has au- 
thorized survey for a municipal powe! 
plant costing more than $150,000. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Carborun- 
dum Co., Syracuse, N. Y., soon will let 
contract for erecting a one-story, 60 x 
112-foot addition to its plant. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp. is taking first bids in 
projected construction of a maintenance 
building costing $150,000. Gordon & 
Kaelber, Rochester, engineers. 

ROTTERDAM, N. Y.—M. F. Hulett is 
taking bids on construction of a plant 
for manufacturing patented alloy cast- 
ings and accessory materials. 

SILVER CREEK, N. Y.—City has re- 
vised plans for constructing a filtration 
plant costing $119,748. PWA project. Will 
soon mature. Hill & Hill, North East, Pa., 
consulting engineers. 

TROY, N. Y.—Automotive Tool Sales 
Co. Ine. has been incorporated with 
capital of $10,000 to manufacture auto- 
motive tools and accessory equipment. 
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placed orders for $17,913 worth of 
road equipment. Puget Sound navy 
yard has opened proposals for seven 
circuit breakers, and other equip- 
ment. 


end Enterprise 


S. J. Leombruno, Glenn Falls, N. Y., rep- 
resentative. 


Connecticut 


PUTNAM, CONN.—Bids will be taken 
this month by L. F. Caproni, architect, for 
a two-story, 85 x 400-foot food manu- 
facturing plant costing about $150,000. 
Construction is to be brick, concrete 
and steel. 


Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—City, C. W. 
Phillips, superintendent, board of streets 
and engineering supervisors, receives 
bids until May 18 on contract 8 in con- 
struction of main sewage treatment 
plant. yascoigne & Associates, New 
York, consulting engineers. 


Pennsylvania 


ERIE, PA.—City, Harry Klebes, serv- 
ice director, has completed plans and 
specifications for constructing a_ sani- 
tary sewage system costing $98,000. 


PITTSBURGH Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., O. Falk, president, Milwaukee, has 
awarded contract for a factory building 
estimated to cost approximately $500,000 
to Siesel Construction Co., 404 Flannery 
building, Pittsburgh. (Noted March 13.) 


Ohio 


COLUMBIANA, O.—Village, R. G. 
Oakes, clerk, is making plans to con- 
struct new water and sewage lines, 
involving sump pump equipment, etc. 
May mature soon. 


HUBBARD, O.—City, R. C. Bowers, 
mayor, is taking bids due at noon, May 
15, on revised plans for construction of 
a waterworks costing about $52,000. In- 
volves water softening plant of 1,000,000- 


gallon capacity, centrifugal pumps, 
mains, filters, chemical feeders, etc. 
Consulting engineer, E. D. Barstow, 


Akron, O. (Noted April 17.) 


NORTH BALTIMORE, O. Village, 
Fred Halboth, mayor, is making plans 
for construction of a municipal power 
and light system costing $194,671. In- 
cludes two 450-horsepower diesel en- 
gines and one 375-horsepower engine. 
Consulting engineer, C. J. Simon, Van 
Wert, O. 


OAK HARBOR, O.—Village, O. L. Tea- 
garden, mayor, is taking bids due noon, 
May 12, on materials and equipment cost- 
ing $13,500 for improving its water 
system. Champs, Finkbeiner & Asso- 
ciates, Toledo, O., consulting engineers. 


PORTSMOUTH, O.—City, Frank Shee- 
han, city manager, will make survey in 
projected construction of a water filtra- 
tion plant costing $260,000. Plant to 
have 8,000 000-gallon capacity. City 
engineer, Charles Stevenson. 

RIPLEY, O.—Village, J. N. Stephen- 
son, clerk, is making survey in  pro- 
posed construction of a sewerage sys- 
tem and sewage disposal plant costing 
$233,000. Grunkemeyer & Sullivan, Cin- 
cinnati, consultants. 

SANDUSKY, O.—City, R. L. J. Wagar, 
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When routing through Central New 
York, remember Hotel Syracuse is long 
on value, comfort and service. 
Centrally located. Four attrac- 


tive restaurants. 
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PERFORATING 


5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, III. 


New York Office—114 Liberty St. 
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co ™ Promptly made to your 
exact specifications. We can furnish CR, 
any size or style of perforations desired. 2» 
CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 40 
2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Ill. V 
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Highest Quality 


MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


Cleveland, Ohio 


“COWLES” 


ROTARY SLITTING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 
. Long Service 
The Product of Many Years Specialization 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 
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Affiliated with American Hotels Corporation e J. Leslie Kincaid, President 
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Serving American Industry 
Since 1884 — Overhead 
Electric Cranes and Hoists 
Crawler Cranes e Electric 
Motors e Arc Welders e 
Welding Electrodes. 


Harnischfeger Corporation 
4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CAN'T LOOSEN-UP IN SERVICE 
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Pat. 


Get sure protection against the 
and machinery breakdowns 
ordinary set screws 
Standardize on Knurled 


lock in place when 
normal way. Vibration, 
jarring cannot dislodge them 


an ordinary hex bar-wrench, 
screws re-used again and again. 
trouble ... 


App. for 
the coupon below. 


working 
‘‘Unbrakos’”’ 

the hollow set screws that automatically 
tightened in the 
shaking or 


get all the facts now. 


accidents 
caused by 


loose. 


yet 


the mechanic can easily remove them with 


and the 
Why risk 
Send 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


BRANCHES 
-—- 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 


BRANCHES _ 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
DETROIT Box 579 ST. LOUIS 
INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 

Send me all the facts about ““‘UNBRAKO” 
Self - Locking Hollow Set Screws. 

MR. TITLE 

FIRM 

ADDRESS 
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city manager, is planning to install new 
diesel engines to generate power for 
pumping station and street lighting cur- 
rent. Report on cost now being submitted. 
City engineer, E. E. Hartung. 


SHARONVILLE, O.— Village, Harry 
McGrew, mayor, is considering construc- 
tion of a new municipal light and power 
plant. Consulting engineer, C. O. Simon, 
Van Wert, O. 


Michigan 


ADRIAN, MICH.-—City, Fannie N. Col- 
lins, clerk, asks bids until May 12 on 
contract 3, involving improvements and 
additions to Imhoff tanks and sewage 
pumping station. Part of $120,000 PWA 
sewage project. Shoecraft, Drury & 
McNamee, Ann Arbor, Mich., consulting 
engineers. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Reliance Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, proposes to build a_ steel plant 
here estimated to cost approximately 
$100,000. 


JOLIET, ILL.—Joyce 7-Up Inc. is ask- 
ing bids for a one and two-story bottling 
plant costing $200,000. Graham, Ander- 
son, Probst & White, Chicago, architects. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—Navy department, bu- 
reau of supplies and accounts, takes 
bids to May 9 for a gasoline engine- 
driven, rotating-boom crane (schedule 
6092); and until 10 a. m., May 12, on 
three engine lathes (schedule 6188); 
and a universal metal bandsaw (sched- 
ule 6215); May 16, motor generator and 
controller (schedule 6169); all types 
of saws and miter boxes (schedule 6180); 
and two precision milling machines 
(schedule 6240); May 19, six electric 
chain hoists (schedule 6219); and a tube 
bending machine (schedule 6202); May 
23, portable electric grinders (schedule 
6236); May 26, motor driven pumps and 
spare parts (schedule 6263.) 


Florida 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—City commis- 
sion, Guy L. Simmons, chairman, receives 
bids May 1 for constructing improve- 
ments to waterworks plant, including 
pressure pumps, booster pumps, reser- 
voirs, pipe, valves, gauges, chlorinators 
and meters. W. Austin Smith, Jackson- 
ville, consulting engineer. 


MARIANNA, FLA.—Star Naval Stores, 
A. J. MeMullin, representative, is making 
plans for rebuilding its naval stores 
plant which was recently destroyed by 
fire 


Georgia 


BRUNSWICK, GA.—Georgia Power Co., 
care of purchasing agent, Atlanta, Ga., 
is receiving bids on construction of a 
54 x 61-foot warehouse building. 


DECATUR, GA.—City has plans for a 
complete water supply system estimated 
to cost approximately $2,000,000. Roberts 
& Co., Decatur, consultants. 


LAGRANGE, GA.—Seminole Bottling 
Co., S. J. Prescott, general manager, pro- 
poses to construct a bottling plant cost- 
ing $40,000. Will quadruple present ca- 
pacity. 

PINE LAKE, GA.—City, C. W. Childs, 
mayor, plans to construct a water sys- 
tem, involving deep well and storage 
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facilities. Will probably vote on bond 
issue. 


Mississippi 


BATESVILLE, MISS. — Tallahatchie 
Valley Electric Power association, P. O. 
Box 156, is receiving bids for a rural 
electric power distribution system 149 
miles long. Thomas H. Allen, Memphis, 
Tenn., consulting engineer. 


Louisiana 


NATCHITOCHES, LA.—Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Canal Bank building, New 
Orleans, will soon call for bids in con- 
struction of a 100-ton capacity oil mill 
on a 10-acre site. Buildings are to be 
brick, concrete and steel. 


Virginia 


HARRISONBURG, VA. — Shenandoah 
Valley Electric co-operative, L. E. Long, 
superintendent, plans to erect 95 miles 
of rural electric lines in five counties at 
cost of $100,000. 


Missouri 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—State building 
commission, Edgar Eagan, executive sec- 
retary, will complete plans about May 
30 and then take bids for construction 
at auxiliary prison of a diesel engine 
generating plant costing $50,000. Baumes 
Engineering Co., St. Louis, consulting en- 
gineer. 


Oklahoma 


CUSHING, OKLA.—City has voted to 
issue bonds for installing at cost of $31,- 
500 a 400-horsepower diesel engine gen- 
erator set and switchboard in the muni- 
cipal light and power plant. W. L. Austin, 
Cushing, engineer. 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—Lincoln County 
Flectric co-operative plans to_ install 
65 miles of rural electric power lines at 
cost of $60,000 in three counties. Mid- 
west Engineering Co., Tulsa, Okla., con- 
sultant. 


Minnesota 


BAGLEY, MINN. — Village, George 
Courney, recorder, takes bids to 1 p. m., 
May 12, on construction of sewers, sew- 
age treatment plant and lift station. 
Certified check 15 per cent to accom- 
pany bids. Druar & Milinowski, St. Paul, 
consulting engineers. 


JORDAN, MINN.—Minnesota Valley 
Electric co-operative, O. W. Mueller, 
secretary, is preparing plans for con- 
structing 250 miles of rural power trans- 
mission lines. Consultant, Banister En- 
gineering Co., St. Paul. 


PRESTON, MINN.—Fillmore County 
Co-operative Electric association, Carl 
Kjos, manager, is completing plans for 
construction of two units of rural elec- 
tric transmission lines, totaling 346 
miles, and will soon take bids. Banister 
Engineering Co., St. Paul, consulting en- 
gineer. 


Texas 


COST, TEX.—Guadaloupe Valley Elec- 
tric Co-operative Inc. has $166,000 REA 
allotment for construction of 198 miles 
rural electric power lines in four coun- 
ties. V. L. Beavers, Victoria, Tex., con- 
sulting engineer. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. is completing plans for ex- 
panding its plant here. Has acquired 
19-acre site and will erect three fire- 
proof buildings costing $150,000. Later 
will build complete glass manufacturing 
plant. 





WELLINGTON, TEX.—Green Belt Elec- 
tric Co-operative association, Harry Pat- 
terson, president, plans to construct 
136 miles of rural power transmitting 
lines in two counties at cost of $131,000. 
William G. Morrison, Dallas, Tex., engi- 
neer. 


WESLACO, TEX.—Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia, proposes to construct 
in Weslaco fleld a gas repressuring and 
casinghead gasoline plant estimated to 
cost $1,000,000. 


North Dakota 


FARGO, N. DAK.—Veterans adminis- 
tration, Washington, is receiving bids 
until 1:30 p. m., May 23, on new boiler 
and related equipment for veterans ad- 
ministration building here. Bid bond 25 
per cent with bid. 


Nebraska 


HEBRON, NEBR.—REA has allotted 
$182,000 loan to the Thayer County 
Rural Public Power district, J. T. Bright, 
president, to finance construction of 172 
miles of rural transmission lines. 


MINDEN, NEBR.—City, Fred S. Mar- 
tin, clerk, takes bids to 7:30 p. m., May 
8, on installation of power equipment 
consisting of service lines, panels, 
switches and instruments. 


Iowa 


LAKE MILLS, IOWA—City, Karl Hyl- 
bak, mayor, is considering construction 
of a complete water filtration plant. 


MUSCATINE, IOWA—City, water and 
light board, R. E. Reuling, chairman, is 
taking bids to 7:30 p. m., May 31, on sec- 
tions 3 and 4 in power project. Involve 
750C-kilowatt turbogenerator and _ sur- 
face condenser. Certified check 5 per 
cent to accompany bid. Young & Stanley, 
Muscatine, consulting engineers. 


WATERLOO, IOWA — City, Knapp 
Mathews, clerk, is completing plans for 
repairing its light system at cost of 
about $22,000. Charles T. Wilson, city 
engineer. 


Colorado 


DENVER—Bureau of reclamation asks 
bids until May 18 for three motor-driven 
pumping units for installation in pump- 
ing plant No. 1 at Gila project. Specifica- 
tion 842, 


Pacific Coast 


EL CENTRO, CALIF.—Imperial Irriga- 
tion district is taking bids until May 9 
on a diesel plant extension, filter house 
and power substation structures, costing 
in all over $40,000. M. J. Dowd, Imperial, 
Calif., consulting engineer. 


TOPPENISH, WASH.—Wapato Irriga- 
tion district, Don M. Carr, director, has 
$200,000 federal allocation and proposes 
to complete No. 2 unit of its Toppen- 
ish creek pumping plant. 


Canada 


SHINING TREE, ONT.—Lake Coswell 
Mines Ltd., F. C. Van Norman, manager, 
Toronto, will soon receive bids for con- 
structing a gold ore milling plant cost- 
ing about $75,000. 


ABITIBI, QUE.—Claverny Gold Mines 
Ltd. takes bids in June for a mill to 
treat 50 tons of ore daily. Dr. E. Bruet, 
engineer, care of owner. 


ESTEVAN, SASK.—Consumers Co-oper- 
ative Refineries Ltd., E. E. Friske, gen- 
eral manager, Kronau, Sask., plans to 
build a briquet plant costing $50,000. 
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‘Cannot Retard Progress’’ 


To the Editor: 

The more I think of any plan 
to give the public the facts as to 
the effects of machinery on em- 
ployment the more I am inclined 
to believe that it is all a waste of 
time. There is nothing new about 
this question excepting possibly the 
fact that we have now passed the 
point where there is no longer the 
basic problem of providing the 
necessities of life. 


Labor saving machinery in one 
form or another first came into use 
back in the Stone Age, and this pe- 
riod registers exactly with the be- 
ginning of a marked improvement 
in the standard of living. It is ridi- 
culous for anyone to think that the 
development and use of power-op- 
erated machinery can ever be 
stopped or even retarded. Before 
this could be done human beings 
would have to give up their desires 
for more and better things, and 
you know as well as I do that 
this is impossible. 

The politicians who are fooling 
around with the unemployment 
problem are the same ones who 
have recently been trying to circum- 
vent even the immutable laws of 
nature by passing man-made laws. 
Who was it said that even the gods 
had no defense against stupidity? 


JEROME R. GEORGE 
President, 
Aetna-Standard Engineering Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


Likes Aviation News 


To the Editor: 
It seems to Me your new aviation 
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department is being well handled. . 
The items included have been 
intelligently selected and edited and 
should be of interest to readers of 
STEEL, as well as valuable in indi- 
cating markets. 
Homer H. SHANNON 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Burbank, Calif. 


Old Steel Still Good 


To the Editor: 
Wrecking of the Capitol building 


in Chicago as reported in STEEL 


(May 8, p. 27), brings up many 
memories to the old Chicagoan. 
That half the steel and iron from 
its demolition is in fit shape for re- 
sale is not a surprise after the con- 
dition in which structural steel from 
other Chicago skyscrapers has been 
found. 


An interesting fact in relation to 
this building is that from a few 
months after its erection one corner 
was supported on jacks which were 
turned frequently to correct sub- 
sidence of the foundation at that 
point. The underlying soil was a 
swamp and the structure, 22 stories, 
was built on rafts floated on the top 
of the clay and water. On one corner 
the raft was driven steadily down- 
ward by the building’s weight and 
this was corrected at intervals. 

I do not know if the raft ever 
reached hard pan and stopped but 
as the building, then known as 
Masonic Temple, was overshadowed 
by taller structures it became an old 
story and less attention was paid 
to it. 

This was not the first steel build- 
ing in Chicago but it was the tallest 
up to the time of its erection and 
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the observation platform on its roof 
rivaled in its day the present Em 
pire State tower in New York. 

CONTRACTOR 
Chicago 


Is This Promised Land? 


To the Editor: 

If this is not the promised land 
for men who work for hourly wages, 
then no such place exists on the 
face of the earth. The comparison 
of wages in this country and other 
industrial nations, made by the 
American Iron and Steel institute, 
(STEEL, May 8, p. 21) reveals the 
spread between American wages 
and those in foreign countries. 

Steelworkers here more than 
double the best wage in any other 
country and the rate is in even 
higher ratio with others. Many other 
advantages also exist in employ- 
ment here in comparison with Eu- 
rope and the Orient. Nowhere else 
do hourly wage workers ride in their 
own automobiles or enjoy the house- 
hold conveniences common in homes 
of the American workman. 

Another item in the same issue, 
page 30, shows that in the past 25 
years the factory wage dollar has 
increased purchasing power prac- 
tically three times. 

Probably one effect of the better 
living conditions thus brought about 
has been greater efficiency, which 
in its turn has tended to hasten 
lowering of production cost. How- 
ever, the general effect has been to 
place workers in the United States 
in an enviable position, compared 
with their fellows in other parts of 
the world. 

GEORGE THOMAS 
Detroit 





Right now, in many of the world’s 
greatest steel plants, this microm- 
eter adjusting wheel controlling 
the valve-action of the Kemp 
Industrial Carburetor, is on watch 

. safe-guarding the highest 
standards known in annealing, 
protective atmospheres, and tin 
plate manufacture... and watch- 


ing the gas bills too! 





Experience in these plants show 
that Kemp 100 percent premixing 
of gas and air cuts fuel consump- 
tion by an appreciable percent, 
that accurate control of flame char- 
acteristics and flame pressure per- 
mit new standards of quality and 
uniformity. Tell you more? Gladly. 
Address The C. M. Kemp Mig. 
Co., 405 E. Oliver St., Balto, Md. 
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